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„ Former hypotheſes have been particularly hurtfull 
to the practice of phyſic, in that they have withdrawn 
our attention from, and prevented our ſtudy of, the 
motions of the animal ſyſtem, upon the ſtate of which 
the phænomena of diſeaſes do more certainly and ge- 
rally depend. Whoever, then, ſhall conſider the almoſt - 
total negle& of the ſtate of the moving powers of the 
animal body, and the prevalence of an hypothetical hu- 
moral pathology, ſo conſpicuous in every part of the 
BOERHAAVIAN ſyſtem, . muſt be convinced of its very 
great defects, and perceive the neceſſity of attempting 
one more correct.” | 
CULLEN. 


« Obſerve how Syſtem into Syſtem runs :” 
, 0- S 
S W ð v ·w SD ES.» 


« What ſhocks one Part, will edify the reſt, 
Nor with one Syſtem can ws all be bleſt,” 
; Pare. 
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TO THE CRITICAL READER. 


Ir is apprehended, that the author will be thought 
to have taken too great a liberty, in uſing the term, 
NEW THOUGHTS, in the preſent publication. He 
thinks himſelf, that he has been juſtified in the ap- 
plicatien of it, as far as his own acquaintance with 
the obſervations of even late writers on impetiginous 
diſorders goes ; and he ſhall not ſo much regret their 
being proved not NEw, as their being not thought 
JusT, in the opinion of the more learned cxrric. 


TO THE ANATOMICAL READER. 


Ip the term EMANATION ſhould, alſo, particularly 
diſpleaſe the ANATOMIST, as applied to the rete mu- 
coſum and cuticle, from its having appeared to the 
author to expreſs well the nature and origin of thoſe 
ſubſtances, as he has conceived them to ſpring from the 
cutis vera, the application of it will be beſt defended 
by the following quotation from johxsox“s dictionary. 


0 Emanation, n. 5, Emanatio, Lat. 


1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from my other 
| ſubſtance. 


2. That which iſſues from another ſubſtance ; an ef- 
fluence ; effluvium.” 


For. Eprr. 
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To 
SAMUEL FOART SIMMONS, M. D. 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCTETY, AND SOCIETY or 
ANTIQUARIES IN LONDON; OF THE ROYAL ACA» 
| DEMY OF PHYSICIANS AT MADRID; AND OF 
THE MEDICAL SOCTETIES OF PARIS AND 
EDINBURGH : CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
OF THE ACADEMIES OP SCIENCES AT 
PARIS AND MONTPELLIER; PHY+ 
SICIAN TO SAINT LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL, IN LONDON, 
&c. 


Dax SIR, 


4 


| FROM the very 

obliging manner, in which you 
gave your conſent to my dedi- 
cating the following ſheets to you, 
a l think 


BR \ DEDICATION. 


I think I may take the liberty to 


conclude, that the occaſion affor- | 
ded us a mutual ſatisfaction. Each 
of us ſeemed to feel in the double 
capacity of giver and receiver. 


Friends can never commit acts of 


kindneſs to one another, without 
its always becoming a queſtion, 
Who enjoys the greateſt ſatisfaction? 


IT wiſh my kd felt more con- 
ſcious than it does, that the fol- 
lowing pathological obſervations 


would become, in every reſpec, 


deſerving of your countenance and 
approbation. They are built upon 
a phyſiological dogGrine, which 
many may probably thigk would 

havg 


' DEDICATION. mw 
have better accorded with the ex- 
perience of a longer life; but 
ſince you can command, as my 
colleague at the WESTMINSTER GE- 
NERAL DISPENSARY, the ſame op- 
portunities, which have afforded to 
me a reaſonable confirmation of the 
opinion I have long taken up, re- 
ſpecting chiefly the chronic dis- 
eaſes of the human ſkin, it will 
be very eaſy for you, in no great 
extent of time, to be yourſelf con- 
vinced of the validity, or the 
ae of the doctrine. 


If they ſhould; however, fail 
of improving the preſent. practice 
in impetiginous affections, I at 
leaſt indulge the hope, that they 


a 2 will 
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will be thought to explain, i na 
better manner, the principle, on 
which ſome parts of the old treat- 
ment of cutaneous diſeaſes ſuc- 
ceeded. It is coming nearer, I 


truſt, to the true knowledge of 


cauſe and effect; and it is, in 
my humble opinion, more conſo- 
nant with the medical improve- 
ments and diſcoveries of the pre- 
ſent century. 


All cheqries have met with their 
ſupporters, and their oppugnors. 
Facts are more ſtubborn things, 
and * the aid of reaſoning 
to hold them up. I am not 


without my hope, that facts will 


ſupport the theory I have advanced, 


; and 


DEDICATION. * 


and that they will even become 
daily more and more numerous 
in its ſupport, when the object 
of this volume is generally known, 
and the ſubject is ! inves- | 
tigated. | | 


If a ſtrong partiality to the doc- 
trine, and to whatever may appear 
connected with the anatomy, and 
the phyſiology, of the human ſkin, 
has rendered me too confident of 
its meeting with ſucceſs, and with 
at leaſt the attention, if not the 
approbation, of medical ' praQtiti-, 
oners, and hay at the fame time, 
made me blind to the errors, and 
perhaps inconſiſtencies, of my own 
ſyſtem, I muſt requeſt, that you, 


DEAR 


* 
* * 


| DEDICATION. 


DEAR sIRN, and my readers, will 


exclaim with me, 
Eben! Humanum ęſt errare 


and that you, and they, will overlook 


its deficiencies with candour, 


But although a ſhort period may 
convince me of the imperfections 
of my own pathology, and of my 
reaſoning on impetiginous diſeaſes, 
yet no length of time will ever 
deprive me of: the ſatisfaction, 


which is at preſent afforded to 


e, by the opportunity of thus 
pablich acknowledging the great 


pleaſure I enjoy in your ſociety and 


friendſhip, and in the anticipation 
"oa 


* 


DEDICATION. © wii. 
of a long continuance of them; 
and of aſſuring you, 


DAR $1R, 


That I ſhall ever remain, 


Moſt cordially, 


Your very ſincere friend, 


8. H. JACKSON. 


* 
HanoveRr-STREET, 
HanoveR-SQUARE, 


November , 1792. 


NOTE. 


The volume of MEDICAL FACTS and 
GBSERVATIONS, referred to at page 
170 in this work, is the third, lately 


publiſhed. 
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TO THE READ ER. 


Tur compiler of the periodical work, entitled 
the wox Lp, when ſpeaking of the various qualities 
of an author's mind and heart, and of the diffi- 
culties and diſappointments of that hazardous, and 
too often unenviable, avocation, has very ſhrewdly 
obſerved, that what the apoſtle ſays of HARIT , 
may as truly be ſaid of an auTHOR : Hie ſuf- 
1% fereth long, and is kind; —be beareth all things ;— 
4 hopeth all things z—endureth all things,” | 


Such a man, no doubt, an author would be, if 
he always conſulted. his own comfort, and his own 
intereſt; but ſuch he cannot be eaſily, and when 

b "ol 
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he pleaſes. His ENDURANCE comes only with his 
experience and riper years; for his increafing know- 
ledge of the world teaches him, not only the ne- 
ceſſity, but the prudence, of a meek ſpirit. 


His HOPE, on the contrary, commences with his 
earlieft efforts, and will in all probability leſſen, as 
his years increaſe, Yet, without ſome hope, he 
could not at any time become the bold adventurer, 
in the wide field of public approbation, or hazard 
his reputation, as a writer, with little more than the 
view of benefit to his fellow- creatures. 


His MEEKNEss is often learnt in the ſchool of 
adverſity, and is very important to him, at any pe- 
riod 'of life, after an unſucceſsful attempt ; for by 
it alone he is enabled to endure the mortification 
of a defeat, and to beat with his diſappointment as an 
author, in the joint concern of credit to himſelf, and 
utility to the public: for there are many critics, 
yet but few kind judges. | 


He ought not, however, in the author's humble 
Opinion, to be diſmayed from publiſhing his ſenti- 
ments, if his mind is forcibly impreſſed with the 
idea of doing a public benefit. When he has had 
the approbation of one or two ſenſible readers, it 
28 | ought 
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ought to arm him, at all points, to bear with cha- 
rity the cenſureable reflections of the majority; for 
among the multitude there muſt be many minds. 
Diſtinct from all the other rights of mankind, 
the judgement feels itſelf moſt independent, and 
when it does not too haſtily and partially condemn, 
an author ought to ſubmit to its opinion with 
firmneſs, and complain with moderation of its de- 
ciſion. | ; 


Let it be remembered by every one, who has al- 
ready added, or who wiſhes to add, his labours to the 
common ſtock of publications, that authors are 
apt, in general, to be too partial to their own pro- 
duQions, thereby hazarding the wreck of their re- 
putation, on the rock of vanity and ſelf. conceit. And 
yet it may be conſidered as a reaſonable weakneſs 
of the human mind, a juſtifiable partiality, becauſe | 
authors are more likely to be impreſſed with the 
weight and truth of their own obſervations, as the 
natural conſequence of their long habit of having 
- cautiouſly conſidered them, than any reader can be 
ſuppoſed to feel on a firſt, or even ſecond, peruſal, 
particularly if the ſubje& be quite new to him, 

— 

The idea giving riſe to the following thoughts, 

on the pathology and proximate cauſe of cutaneous 
b 2 diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, firſt engaged the attention of the author, 
when he was called upon in the year 1779 to pre- 
pare a paper, to be read before- the royal medical 
ſociety at EDINBURGH. Soon after which Dr. s A- 
MUEL BYAM ATHILL, of ANTIGUA, his reſpected 
friend and cotemporary at the univerſity, did him 
the honour of noticing it, in the following paſſage 
of his inaugural diſſertation. 

In affectibus cutaneis diverſis, five leproſis ſive 
„ herpeticis, balneum frigidum ſummis laudibus 
« multi extulerunt. Apud hodiernos autem in vi- 
« tiis hujuſmodi parum tantum adhibetur, et, fi 
illis, qui hæc genera morborum a materia mor- 
5 bifica ad ſuperficiem delata proficiſci contendunt, 
10 fides eſt habenda, ſomme etiam noxæ fore ſuſpi- 


tc, caremur. Si vero opinio, quam, in diſſertatione 
e coram ſocietate medica edinenſi nuper lecta, pro- 


« poſuerit amicus meus 8. H. JACKSON, M. D. quam- 
« que forſitan brevi in vulgus edet,* fundamento 
« ſtabili innitatur, balneum frigidum in affectus 
% hujuſmodi tutum et efficax eſſe comperiemur. IIla 
„ in diſſertatione, magnam ſaltem affectuum cutis 


«© partem 


18 * The author at that time had an intention of making 
his opinion known, through the medium of a res- 
pectable periodical publication. 
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4 partem a ſtatu debilitatis vaſorum ſuperficiei cor- 
c poris extremorum proficiſci, contendit auctor: 
c atque multa argumenta probandi conſilio ingenioſe 
« in medium protulit. Non vero noſtrum eſt, 
„ hanc in præſentia doctrinam excutere. Igitur 
© tantum notabimus experientiam futuram ſolam, 
utram hæc medendi ratio necne conveniat, poſſe 
« demonſtrare.“ * 7 

The author has, ſince that diſtant period, been f 
deterred by many conſiderations, from making them 
public, entirely at the firſt from feeling the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the ſubje&, and a diffidence 
in conſequence of them, which he then found in- 
ſurmountable. But while he has been gradually 
advancing in the attainment of a more intimate 
practical acquaintance with the various diſeaſes, 
which affliẽt the external ſurface of the human body, 
and has, at the ſame time, become better informed 
of the many embarraſſing opinions, at different times 
promulgated by the numerous authors, who have 
written on the ſubject, ſome on particular, others 
on the general, diſeaſes of the ſkin, all of whom, 


in the opinion of the medical inen who have ſtu- 


dicd 


* Exercitatio therapeutica inauguralis de uſu aquæ ſi igidæ 
externo. Epinsure1, 1778. Sept. non. 
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died them, ſubſcribe to the difficulty of explaining 
the nature of, as well as ſucceſsfully treating, this 
claſs of diſorders, his inclination to. divulge his 
thoughts has been annually gaining new ftrength, 
untill he has brought his mind to think, that he 
ſhould be criminal, if he withheld. them, any 
longer, from the criticizing” judgement of profeſſional 


.- + meds 


The author, therefore, requeſts his reader to con- 

fider the following ſheets, as holding out an humble 
effort to be of uſe to mankind, and it will rejoice 
him much, if he. ſhould in time diſcover, that 
poſterity will in the end be benefited by his early 
reflections on the ſubject; for it muſt ſtill require 
the united labour and obſervations of many expe- 
rienced practitioners, to convince a cautious age, 
that a ſure and ſolid advantage may be derived 
from any doQtrine, which carries with it the 
appearance of novelty. The author cannot, on that 
account, preſume to expect very ſoon to ſee the old 
method of treating cutaneous diſeaſes, as far as it 
is connected with the old pathology of them, ge- 
nerally laid aſide, to admit a new one, built on a 
doctrine very contrary to that, on which the preſent 
prevailing practice is founded. | 
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He can only ſay. in juſtification of his attempt, 
that he has had very ſufficient opportunity at a 
public charity, for the laſt thirteen years, of 
making the following obſervations, and of putting 
into practice the pathology he ventures to lay be- 
fore the public, in purſuing which he has ſatisfied 
his own mind, that moſt of the chronic, and per- 
haps ſome of the acute, diſeaſes of the human ſkin, 
do oftener ariſe from a morbid condition, or action, 
of the motions and moving powers of the ſolids, 
than from any diſeaſed ſtate of the circulating fluids, 
as capable of injuring or affecting, by a ſpecific 
virulence, the tone and ſtructure either of the ves- 
ſels through which they circulate, or by which they 
may be abſorbed, 'or carried back 'into the ſyſtem, 
from the various interſtices of the cutaneous Organ. 
He even has ſuſpeQed, that, on ſome occaſions, a 
morbid action, or deranged condition, of the ex- 
treme cuticular abſorbents themſelves, might give 
riſe to, or at leaſt aggravate, ſome cutaneous affec- 
tions, on the principle of their being inherently 
the conductors of animal heat, by their abſorbing 
the abſolute fire of the atmoſpherical air. | 


125 * 4 1 
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There is a wiſe and pertinent obſervation b. 
profeſſor REG A, in the preface to his treatiſe © pz 
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% 8YMPATHIA,”* to the following purport, to wit, 
« That the moſt celebrated writers of his time, with 
© one voice complained, that the theories of me- 


„ dicine were ſufficiently, and indeed very ſucceſs- 


& fully, ſtudied and inculcated, but that the practice, 
% which ought to be connected with them, had 
<« been exceedingly neglected, and was daily falling 
into decay, notwithſtanding the many eminent 
66 diſcoveries in anatomy, chemiſtry, and natural 
6 hiſtory.” A much later writer + has alſo obſerved 
as follows: in his introduction to an eſſay on the 
ſource of the ſcurvy and putrid fevers. It has 
ce been remarked with ſome reaſon, but with a de- 
« oree of ſurpriſe, that although the hiſtory of 
« diſeaſes has of late years been conſiderably im- 


proved, the ſcience of pbyſic has made very little 


ce progreſs ; and that, although the various diſorders, 
« which have engaged the attention of writers, have 
c been deſcribed with uncommon accuracy, we have 
« been far from attaining a thorough knowledge, 
4% or comprehenſion, of their natures, or from being 


able to give a rational explanation of their ſe- 


<< veral ſymptoms.” 


Theſe | 


* Fancornys et LIPSIZ, 1762. 


+ Dr. PRANeis MILMAN, 1782. 


PREFACE. | is 
"Theſe recorded imperſections of the medical art, 
muſt at all times raiſe, in the mind of a philoſophic 
man, the ſuſpicion, that a profeſſion thus unfortunate, 
after ſo many centuries of obſervations, muſſ have 
been in want of a pathology more clearly compre- 
ended, and better founded, by a juſter generali- 
zation of anatomical and phyſiological fats. This 
has been the caſe with the very 14% doctrine, BotR- 
HAAVE'S humoral pathology; for cULLEN's theory 
is not yet univerſally known and admitted; and 
the errors and defects, in many parts of the formei's 
ſyſtem and practice of medicine, will ſooner or later 
be made evident by the recent, though flow, ad- 
vances of the art, as well as by the detection of 
miſtakes in the original, and fundamental, principles 
of the profeſſion, 


— 2 — 


In the ſhort ſpace of time ſince profeſſor x EGA 
wrote, many other important diſcoveries in the above 
branches of general ſcience have been made public. 
But no man bas ſo much laboured, and aimed, at 
improving the practice of phyfic in latter times, by 


building it upon more rational doctrines, than our 


late celebrated profeſſor, DR. cuLLENn, To him 
the medical world have been indebted, for having 
ſo much drawn their attention to the intereſting 

0 connection 
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connection between the ordinary function, and mor- 
bid affections, of the ſtomach, and the extreme veſſels 
on the outward ſurface of the body. His obſer- 
_ vations, however, on this fact, form only a part of 
that general ſyſtem, which the author of the preſent 


work ſhall humbly attempt to eſtabliſh, in ſome of 
the following pages, by a different phyſiological ex- 
planation ; though the attempt will not, I fear, meet 
with countenance from profeſſional men at large, 


unleſs its elucidation appears clear to the compre- 


henſive mind of the learned and long experienced phy- 
fician, (hoping ſuch can find leiſure to look at them, 


from feeling a real intereſt in the caufe of medicine) 
who, from his general knowledge, and his own ſtore of 
facts and obſervations, is the proper perſon to decide 
upon the probable advantage, and reaſonableneſs, of 
any new doctrine. To him particularly the author 
humbly ſubmits the following reflections, but to 
all practitioners equally, who may have, from educa- 
tion and precept, built their daily hope of a ſucceſsful | 


's ractice, on a ſure and intimate knowledge of its 


neceſſary connection, with the anatomy, the phyſis 


ology, and the pathology of the human body. 


wh "The" ingenious writer of an eſſay on the materia 
medica, lately publiſhed,* will not, I am afraid, be 


ah, 0 
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fo candid as to allow, that ſuch a great latitude | 
of information, knowledge, and judgement, ſhould 
be annexed to the above named medical character, 
from his having made the following obſervation in 
that part of his work, where he has drawn an ana- 
logy, founded on his own chirurgical experience, 
between the ſputum of a pulmonary expectoration, 
and the diſcharge of an external ulcer, or gonorrhæa. 
“ If phyſicians,” ſays he, made it a rule to ſtudy 
& ſurgery likewiſe, they might draw much uſeful 
c information from this fiſter Ax r.“ This cen- 
ſure ſhould not have been tacked to an — of 
ſuch ſmall ee as the above. 


55 will be "a author of the Sekai publication, 
if the obſervation ſhould be generally thought well 
founded ; but he flatters himſelf, that it is not to be 
juſtly vindicated. The phyſicians, however, of the 
preſent day, will undoubtedly feel a proper obligation 
to that ingenious writer, for his diſintereſted and 


public hint, which; unfortunately for mankind at 
preſent, can only be taken full advantage of by.their 
ſucceſſors. Neither is it to be thought, that any ad- 
vantage would be taken of that part of education, 
by the ſuperior rank of the profeſſion, otherwiſe its 

c 2 * devotees 
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devotees would VIM fully juſtified in direQting, | 
much oftener than they do, the operative proceedings 
of the ſurgeon, from having fully engaged in his chi- 
rurgical ſtudies. | 


Wo Rem the mall experience, and opportunities off | 
making obſervations, which have hitherto fallen to the | 
author's lot, juſtifies him in aſſerting, that the phy- 
ſicians of this country cannot have been regularly 
_ Educated, or at leaſt authoriſed to practice by the 
royal college of LonDoN, without having progres- 
ſively engaged, more or leſs, in the ſtudy of ſurgery, 
as well as medicine, particularly that part of it 
which relates to the diſeaſes of the ſkin. There 
are, even in the capital of the BRITISH dominions, 
the beſt opportunities of acquiring an anatomical 
and chirurgical knowledge, which moſt practitioners 
have attended to, and particularly thoſe, who have 
afterwards received an univerſity education. Not- 
withſtanding theſe advantages, the phyſician of this 
country is not permitted to engage in the practice 
of ſurgery; and it would injure the cauſe of medi- 
_ if he did. | 


But what renders the obſervation ſtill more in- 
applicable, to the ſtate of medical practice of the 
preſent day, is, that many of the firſt rank in me- 

4 dical 
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dical ſociety have, in the eatlier part of life, prin- 
cipally attended to it; and the writer of the preſent 
pues is more juſtified in ſaying, that too few have - 
. confined themſelves ſufficiently, in their education, 
to the perplexing ſtudy of medicine, than that they 
have not enough ſtudied ſurgery. If medicine alone 
was more the object of an univerſity education than 
it is, the improvement of medical ſyſtem would ad- 
vance more rapidly than it does. 


The ſtudent of phyſie has hin ſo conſtantly taught 
to believe, that anatomy, as well as phyſiology, be- 
comes as eſſentially neceſſary in the education for, 
as in the practice of, the medical branch, that, it 
is hoped, it may be reaſonably allowed, that the 
phyſician muſt inſenſibly be made acquainted with 
ſo much of the art of ſurgery, from its conneQion 
with anatomical lectures, as well as his own pro- 
feſſional purſuits, as to qualify him, at all times, for 
TO the OY 2 


I have 8 * wes to notice the 
above obſervation in this particular manner, becauſe 
it is not only a falſe ſketch of the phyſician's character 
in this country, but an attack on tlie weight, which 
he is juſtly entitled to have, with other profeſſional 
men, and the public. <2 

If 
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If the author wanted any further ſtimulus, that 
a ſtrong conviction in his own mind, of the im- 
portance and neceſſity of drawing the attention of 
medical men to the object of this work, as parti- 
cularly connected with the external diſeaſes of the 


do dy, to more ſtrongly provoke him to offer the 


following ſentiments to their conſideration; it would 
have ariſen from the joint obſeryations of the fore- 
going writers, ſtrengthened by the generally avowed 
opinion, and, at this day, acknowledged fact, that 
there is, even in the preſent improved ſtate of me- 
dical ſcience, no claſs of diſeaſes ſo little underſtood, 
or ſo much in want of a rational pathology, to 
lead us to 2 more ſuccefsfull, and ready, practice, 
as that which ſhould include the various chronic 
affections of the human ſbkin. | 


If it ſhould be thought, that the author, though 
with the view of throwing the fulleſt light he was ca- 
pable of on the ſubject, has gone too far, in what 
he has ſaid on the uſe of the cutaneous abſorbents, 
as connected with the generation. of animal heat, 
and of the general effect of  phlogiſton in the habit, 
as producing the varieties of exanthematous affec- 
tions,/ &c. che kind reader will remember, that the 
th ſubject 
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ſubject is newly handled, and may, by the more 
mature reflections of the complete chemiſt, and the 
philoſopher, be hereafter better elucidated. If he 
has alſo been too ſanguine in his recommendation 
of the oak bark, as an antiſcorbutie, he can eaſily 
be ſet right, on the principle he has gone, by the 
obſervations, and future experience, of the more 
learned. | | | 


But in this liberal, and enlightened, age he hopes 
and truſts, that no other apology is neceſſary. for 
the preſent preſumptuous undertaking, than the au- 
thor's warm, and very anxious, deſire of becoming 
uſefull, to his ſuffering fellow creatures. Receive it, 
learned reader, as the humble offspring of long and 
arduous reflection and obſervation, rather than as 
the conſequence of having ſtudiouſly examined into 
the works of many authors; for, in his opinion, 
it would be endleſs, and in fact uſeleſs, to read 
the whole of the ſyſtematic writings, connected with 
the ſubject, 


— —— 


As the author may ſeem to his readers, to have 
been guilty of an impropriety, in not more frequently 
mentioning his authority, for what he at times ſeems 

to advance, as the obſervation and opinion of other 
men, it is proper to requeſt it of them, that they 
Bd 9; (6d will 
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will be ſo indulgent as to attribute it to the rea. 
eauſe, namely, to his having been noting them down, 
for feveral years paſt, when he occafionally met with 
them, without a proper reference to the ſeveral au- 
thors at the time, Some alſo he may have alluded 
to entirely from memory; for it is feveral years 
2g0 fince he recorded moſt of them, and at a time 
when he did not ſeriouſly think of publiſhing either 
his own, or referring to the opinions of others, on 
the ſubject. Of this he feels conſcious, that he has 


not ſet down any thing, pertaining to, or proving, 


his reflections on the ſubject, but what is to be 
ſomewhere met with in books, or is at this time 


univerſally acknowledged, by the more recent expe- 


riments and obſervations of the medical and ana- 


tomical philoſopher. 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA: 
NEW THOUGHTS, &c. 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
| ef 3 


INTRODUCTION. 


BEFORE I enter upon a branch of me- 
dicine, too long and too often conſidered 
as of chirurgical importance only; a 
branch, which I have ſeriouſly undertaken to 
throw ſome light upon, with a view to 
the general improvement and credit of the 
- HEALING ART, and which, if a new ſys- 
tem of phyſic, perhaps founded on the 
principle of an ARTERIO-MUSCULAR PA- 
THOLOGY, could be eſtabliſhed on the plan 
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of SAUVAGE'S NOSOLOGIA METHODICAj 
might be properly enough denominated 
CACHEXIALOGIA DERMATICA et EPI» 
DERMITICA, vel DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA ; 
preparatory, I ſay, to this important taſk, 
I ſhall preſume on the propriety of putting 


together a few obſervations on the progreſs 


of medical ſyſtems, which will not unin- 
tereſtingly lead to the full conſideration of 


the ſubject. 


From the beginning of time, men muſt 


have indulged their reaſoning faculties to 


promote the ſcience and practice of medi- 
cine, and philoſophic Enquiry muſt have 
kept pace with experimental obſervations 
and diſcoveries. The ſyſtems of medicine are 


therefore numerous, becauſe it has ever 


been thought neceſſary to ſtudy phyſic on 
a dogmatic plan, and there is no way in 
which it can be taught on an empyric plan. 


Lieutaud has been conſidered as the lateſt 
and beſt writer in the latter way, but 


„ his work has been looked on as errone- 
« ous almoſt in every page.“ | 


It 


* Preface to CULLEN's firſt lines, 1784. 
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It appears by the writings of medical 
men in the earlier ages of the world, that 
the treatment of diſeaſes was firſt founded 
upon a humoral pathology. ** The expla- 
nations,“ ſays CULLEN, „ which both 
% the GALENISTS, and the followers of PA- 
„% RACELSUS, in their writings, ſeverally 
6 attempted to give of the phœnomena of 
* health or ſickneſs, turned very entirely 
„ upon the ſtate of the fluids of the 
„ body.“ | 


There ſoon appeared however ſomething 
ſtill wanting to, more ſucceſsfully promote 
the healing art ; and ſyſtematic writers next 
introduced the ' principles of mechaniſm, 
the better to account for occult cauſes, and 
to unzavel the complicated operations of an 
animal machine: but, as reaſon improved, 
and diſcoveries in univerſal knowledge 
multiplied, this doctrine was found imper- 
fect and unſatisfaftory. Still cuLLEN has 
ſaid, that the application of mechanical 
„ philofophy, to explain the phoenomena 
of the animal ceconomy, muſt, in ſome 

B 2 © xreſpects 


* Preface to CULLEN's firſt lines, 2784. 
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4 reſpe&ts be continued, but never can 
be made uſe of to any great extent,” * 


For many centuries after, the ſcience of 
phyſic ſeems to have intruſted its practice 
and ſucceſs to the weight of one or other of 
theſe doctrines, and * the humoral, but 
* chiefly the chemical, pathology therefore 
„continued to prevail to the end of the ſe- 
„ yenteenth century; and, indeed, ſtill 
& makes a great part of every ſyſtem down 
< to the preſent time.“ | 


In the beginning of the preſent century, 
men of obſervation and ſtrong reflection ap- 
peared, who took full advantage of the 
many facts which had been obſerved, and 
of the experiments which had been made, 
by their immediate predeceflors. STAHL, 
HOFFMAN, and BOERHAAVE may be named 
as the medical luminaries of that æra. 


The p1xsr founded his ſyſtem on the 
ſuppoſed influence of a rational ſoul, which 
by phyſicians has been called NATURE; 
and 


* Preface to CULLEN's firſt lines, 1784. Ditto. 
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and “ the terms, vis CONSERVATRIX, 
% and vis MEDICATRIX, NATURE are of 
<« very ancient date in the ſchools of phy- 


66 fic, founded on a doarine at all times 
& very much countenanced.“ 


I cannot very readily agree with thoſe 
writers, who argue, that the STABLIAN 
doctrine ought to be entirely laid aſide, as 
tending only to an inert practice. The art 
of curing by expectation, or in other words, 
natures curing diſeaſes, founded on this doc- 
trine, and ſo cautiouſly guarded againſt by 
DR. CULLEN, merits, in my opinion, more 
enquiry than will be eafily employed or 
ſought after; and, if better underſtogd,” 
and judiciouſly admitted, would probably 
prevent the too bold uſe of many active 
medicines, which very often increaſe the 
morbid ſtate they are intended to remove, 
and impede the progreſs to recovery. His 
well meant attempt to explode the whole 
of this doctrine will, I fear, lead to ſuch an 
empyrical mode of practice, as to be as 
Likely to hazard human nature to the ever- 


ö impended 
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impended conſequences of its primo-genial 
mortality, as too great an encouragement 
of it would tend to increaſe the danger and 
inſufficiency of a weak and feeble practice. 


The reaſon why antimony 1s at preſent 
ſo courted, rather than feared and condemn- 
ed, as it formerly was by the medical fa- 
culty of yArIs, may be this; that its 
powers are better underſtood, and are better 
proportioned to act, by its doſes and im- 
proved preparations, on the principles of 
the STAHLIAN doctrine, conjointly with 
the operation of the wires medicatrices natu- 
ræ. Even at the time the peruvian bark 
was dreaded by BOERHAAVE and VAN $WI- 
ETEN, and when at this day it is ſuppoſed 
to have failed, or to have diſordered the 
habit, its failure and bad effects may be 
attributed to the want of knowing exactly, 
how much of its powers were requiſite to 
aſſiſt the autocrateia in her ſalutary and 
reſtorative exertions. 


HorrMAN, who next aimed at the im- 
provement of ſyſtem, appears to have 
ſuccecded better; - but he was alſo much 

indebted 
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indebted to his predeceſſors as well as to his | 
cotemporaries, for their diſcoveries and re- 
flections. His great merit lies in having 


taken into the account the influence and 
affections of the nervous ſyſtem. But the 
laws of the nervous ſyſtem, in the various 
circumſtances of the animal ceconomy, are 
by no means explained; the ſubject, as is 
obſerved by many, has been feund, and 
ſtill continues, too difficult. On this ac- 
„ count,” ſays DR. CULLEN, © DR. Horr- 
«© MAN's ſyſtem has been looked on as 
&« ;mperfe& and incorrect. He himſelf has 
c not applied his fundamental doQrine ſo 
« extenſively as he might have done; and 
ehe has every where intermixed an hu - 


moral pathology, as incorrect and hy- 
« pothetical as any other. | 


Lag 


BokRHAAVRE, the cotemporary of the 
two former, took the lead at the commence- 
ment of the preſent century, and appears 
to have acquired ſuch an afcendency over 
molt of the ſyſtematic practitioners of his 
time, that his doctrine was more generally 

| received 
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received than. any former had been, fince 
the time of GALEN, and, if recent hiſto- 
rical tradition“ ſpeaks truly, ſtill continues 
to ſubſiſt with credit in many of the ſchools 
of phyſic. 


Hrs fundamental doctrine appears to con- 
ſiſt in the diſeaſe of the fimple ſolid: but this 
will not explain all the phœnomena of diſ- 
eaſe, He is reported to have almoſt entirely 
overlooked the ſtate and influence of the 
folidum vroum. All admit, that his ex- 
planation of the ſimple diſeaſes of the fluids 
reſts almoſt wholly on his doctrine of acid 
and a/kali, His idea of acidity in the maſs 
of blood, according to CULLEN, accounted 
for many of his notions,  tho' inconſiſtently 
with his other doctrines. His doctrine 
% of alkali,” ſays the ſame profeſſor, ** is 


«© ſomewhat better founded, but is proba- 


& bly carried too far; and the ſtate of al- 
% kaleſcency and putrefaction, as well as 
all the other changes, which can take 
4 place in the condition of animal fluids, 
“are particulars yet involved in great 


DV 299 „ obſcurity, 
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. obſcurity, and are therefore ſtill ſubje&ts' 
ts of diſpute. 


His doctrines, de glutinoſo ſpontaneo, and 
of acrimony and lentor of the fluids, have 
been confidered by the beſt ſyſtematic wri- 

ters as imperfect, inſufficient; and apt to 
miſlead in practice. < 


On the whole, it may be ſerved; that 
BOERHAAVE's humoral pathology has been 
by moſt practitioners conſidered as hypothe- 
tically defective, while the doctrine of þle- 
thora and cacochymy has been ſo intermixt 
with the different parts of it, as well as 
with the $TAHLIAN principles which pre- 
- ceded it; that the ſyſtematic phyſicians of 

the preſent century, have often been as 

much puzzled by the facts recorded, as by 
the theories advanced, in the writings of 
theſe intelligent directors of the healing 
art. 


Thus much of our predeceſſors.— To | 
{peak of our own times, and of our leading 
Cc ſyſtematic 


* Preface to CULLEN's firſt lines, 1784. 
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ſyſtematic Dr, CULLEN, I think there can 
not be a doubt, but that moſt phyſicians 
will be of opinion with him, “that the 
great collection of new facts ſince BoER= 
© HAAVE's time, acquired by obſervation 
* and experiment, affords the beſt and 
** moſt ſolid reaſon for his (or any perſons) 
« attempting a new ſyſtem,” * and, I truſt, 
will juſtify the preſent limited undertaking. 
He has doubted, if any very uſeful work 
can be properly accompliſhed, without 


aiming at ſome ſyſtem of principles, by 
a proper induction and generalization of 


* fats; at leaſt, he was perſuaded, that 
* it could be done, not only very ſafely, - 


but moſt uſefully, in this . + 


When he ſpeaks of his own ſyſtem, as 
laid down in his FIRST LINES OF THE 
PRACTICE or PHYSIC, he begs us “ to 
„ conſider his hypotheſes, and general doc- 
< trines, as only a generalization of facts, 
& or concluſions drawn from a cautious. 
8 


and full induction.“ U 


After 


* Preface to cvLLEN's firſt "Bi 1784. 
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After having ſaid, that phyſicians are at 
preſent in a better train of inveſtigation 
than formerly, DR. c. further obſerves, 

- 6 that the affections of the motions and 
4c moving powers of the animal ceconomy, 
% muſt certainly be the leading enquiry in 
& conſidering the diſeaſes of the human 
„ body; that the enquiry may be difficult, 
*« but it muſt be attempted, or the ſubject 
* muſt be deſerted altogether.””* It is on 
this principle, that I ſhall attempt in the 
following pages to eſtabliſh a new patho- 
logy of cutaneous diſeaſes, and to ſearch 
after, and elucidate, their immediate or 
proximate cauſe, 


Notwithſtanding all that has been ad- 
vanced by DR. CULLEN, in favor of this 
principle of diſeaſe in the animal œconomy, 
there are ſtill many traces of the old humo- 
ral pathology to be diſcovered in his ſyſtem 
and practice of phyſic. | 


Ca DERMATO. 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA: 
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NEW THOUGHTS, &c. 


SECTION I. 
— 


THE SCROPHULA, SYPHILIS, AND JAUN- 
DICE, ARE NOT IMPETIGINOUS 
| AFFECTIONS, 


THOUGH: the fubje& of this eſſay is 
to be conſidered in a different point of view 
from any hitherto publiſhed on the diſcaſes 
of the human ſkin, yet it is intended, that 
the following pages ſhall contain a conciſe 
relation of the different opinions which have 
been advanced, particularly thoſe which 
were occaſionally delivered by DR. CULLEN, 
in his clinical lectures of the univerſity 

; of 


* 


: 
| 
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of EDINBURGH ; and with theſe different 
opinions I ſhall commence, throwing them 


together ſo as to form a general view of the 


ſubject, and introducing my own refleQi- 
ons on the whole, as they have occaſionally 
ariſen in my mind, 


I concluded the introduction with obſerv- 


ing, that the CULLENIAN doctrine ſtill re- 
tains, in many parts of its ſyſtem, the old 


leaven of the humoral pathology. The 
profeſſor has'in a particular manner adhered 


to it, in treating of the order of impeti- 


ginous affections. I ſhall beg leave to ex- 
tract from his IRST LINEs all that he has 
ſaid by way of introduction to this order 
of diſeaſes, under his claſs CACHEXIZ, as 
a proof of what I advance. 


9 1 find it difficult,” ſays vx. CULLEN, 
4 to give any ſufficiently correct and pro- 
« per charaQer of this order; the diſeaſes, 
« comprehended under it, depend, for the 
% moſt part, upon a depraved ſtate of the 


« whole of the fluids, producing tumours, 


« eruptions, and other affections of the 
« ſkin. Although it be extremely difficult 
66 to 


* 
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* to find a general character of the order 
« that will apply to each of the genera 
and ſpecies, I ſhall here treat of the prin- 
„ cipal genera, which have been commonly 
% comprehended under this order, and 
e which I have enumerated in my noſo- 


« logy. 


The enumeration the profeſſor has al- 
luded to (I am forry to obſerve it) is too 
convincing a ſpecimen of the preſent me- 
lancholy ſtate of noſological improvement. 
The principal genera, treated of by CULLEN» 
under this head, are SCROPHULA, SYPHILIS, 
SCURVY, and JAUNDICE. The ſcurvy ap- 
pears to me to be the only genus which 
may very properly pertain to this order-of 
diſeaſe, the IMPETIGINEs, preſuming that 
the following pathology of cutaneous affec- 
tions will well apply to it, as ariſing from a 
morbid action and condition of the motions 
and moving powers of the parts concerned, 


53 


It is, in my humble opinion, a very inju- 
dicious overſight in ſo pure a ſyſtematic 
| writer 


6 * Vol. tv. page 35). 
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writer as DR. CULLEN, to arrange under the 


| head of impetiginous affections, the ſcro- 


phula, ſyphilis, and jaundice. What an 
idea of theſe diſeaſes muſt that practitionet 
take up, when he engages in the ſtudy of 
medical noſology; who has not been pre- 


' viouſly blefled with phyſiological and 
PH erudition, 


In }he fir rft place, ſerophola is not, when 
attentively reflected on, a cutaneous affec- 
tion. It ſhould only be confidered as a diſ- 


eaſe of the glandular parts lying under the 


ſkin, and ſometimes extending itſelf to 
thoſe of the thoracic and abdominal v//cera; 


+ .Curiss has not conſidered this diſeaſe 
as depending on a peculiar acrimony int 
the habit, though he has arranged it as an 
impetiginous affection in his claſs cAchREx- 
IE; for he has ſaid, that it ariſes from a 
peculiar conflitution of the lymphatic ſyſtem. 
This is agreeable to his opinion, that the 
conſideration of the motions and moving 
powers of the animal economy muſt form 


the leading enquiry; in our attempts to in- 


veſtigate the principle, perhaps, of every 
diſeaſe 


* * 
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+ diſeaſe, with which the human body may 
be inflicted. I ſhall therefore preſume to 
think the ſcrophula to be occaſioned by a 
depraved or deficient action of the glandu- 
lar parts, inflependent of a. ſpecific or ca- 
chectic virus. 


Secondiy, The ſyphilis is univerſally 

known to be contracted by the operation 
of a ſpecific virus, received by the abſorb- 
ent ſyſtem, and afterwards circulated thro? 
the whole maſs of blood, and at laſt affe&- 
ing and injuring different parts of the ſolids, 
topically and variouſly, as well as both ex- 
ternally and internally, at the ſame time, 
according to ſome peculiar idioſyncracy of 
the conſtitution, or to ſome particular law 
of the animal economy. 


_ Thirdly, The jaundice is well known to 
have its origin from a depraved action or 
condition of the liver, or from obſtruction 
in the biliary ducts, ariſing from various 
cauſes, but in a ſecondary way only pro- 
ducing the proper icterical appearances on 

the ſkin, without a particular local diſeaſed 
ſtate of it: in fact, he ſkin is no way diſ⸗ 

| D eaſed, 
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caſed, but is changed only in color, from 


the altered ſtate of the blood, tinged from 
the abſorption of bile. 


This is the preſent improved ſtate of 
impetiginous noſology in this country. 
PLENK of VIENNA, who has very aſſidu- 
ouſly brought together a numerous aſſem- 
blage of cutaneous affections under a noſo- 
logical view and arrangement, has only 
noticed the flavedo i#eritia, as a ſpecies of 
the flavedo cutis, and has referred you to the 
icterus of authors.“ I very much lament, 
that, under the long-experienced eye of our 
| CULLENIAN emendator, ſo great an incon- 
TH #fiſtency as the above ſhould have been ſuf- 
1 fered to remain an evidence of the imper- 
= fection and evil tendency of the preſent 
| 4 ſtate of noſological arrangement, I can- 
1H not ſee of what uſe the ſyſtethis of noſology 
| aun be, either to the theory or practice of 


medicine, if the ſeveral genera, under 
any one claſs or order, are to be brought 
together, on an imaginary and ill- grounded 
relation to one another, when on cautious 

47 N 0 inveſtigation 
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> inveſtigation they are found to be ſo very 
oppoſite in their nature. Others probably 
will not be at a loſs to underſtand ; but I 
cannot help being myſelf of opinion, that 
noſology ought to be eſtabliſhed on very 
pure principles, or not be attempted at all. 


A few errors in the field of medical ar- 
rangement may be of ſomewhat more con- 
ſequence to the well-being of the human 
race, than can ever attend the numerous 
deficiencies of thoſe ſyſtematic compila- 
tions, which have only for their obje& the 
ſcience of botany and natural hiſtory. 
But the botaniſt and zoologiſt are far before 
us in minute attention and obſervation. . 
The phyſiology and pathology of the ani- 
mal cexconomy ſtill remain, in ſo many 
reſpects, obſcure and unſatisfactory, that we 
ought ſcrupMouſly to feel our way in the 
paths of noſology hitherto pointed out to 
us; and I fear, that, till our theory as well 
as practice are much improved, we cannot 
build any thing like to a noſological ar- 


rangement, but on a very feeble founda- 
tion. 
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SECTION Il. 


SCORBUTUS VERY PROPERLY BELONGS TQ 
THE ORDER OF IMPETIGINES, 


THE sconBuTvs is very ſtrictly an af- 
fection of the ſkin ; as are alſo the ELE-» 
PHANTIASIS, LEPRA, FRAMBESIA, and 
TRICHOMA, in CULLEN's noſological claſs 
of CACHEXIZ. It has been unheſitatingly 
attributed by DR. CULLEN to a conſiderable 
change in the fluids of the body, occaſioned 
by a particular nouriſhment, introduced by 
the abſorbent yeſſels from puiſid ingęſta, re- 
ceived into the ſtomach, and primæ viæ. 
TROTTER defends his illuſtrious maſter for 
adhering to. this opinion, contrary to the 
principle of his general doctrine, and him- 
ſelf ſuppoſes, that a preternaturally ſaline 
ſtate of the blood (if I underſtand him 
right) is the PROXIMATE capſe of this diſ- 

* . eaſe, 
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caſe, while the phoznamena of it, apparently 
connedled with the vital or muſcular principle, 


are whally to be attributed to the action of 


the fluids upon the ſolids.“ 


On the other hats; DR. MILMAN, in 
his late enquiry inte the ſource from whence 
the ſymptoms of the ſcuruy and putrid diſeaſes 
ariſe, (and he is the only author I have met 
with, who has indulged in reaſoning on 
a principle of diſeaſe, conſonant with my 
own early-conceived ideas on the ſubjed, 
and directly repugnant to BOERHAAVE'S 
doctrine of the humoral pathology, and* 
which principle I ſhall take the liberty of 
denominating, and ſpeaking of, as THE 
MUSCULAR PATHOLOGY,) attributes the 
morbid alteration of the fluids to a change in 
the condition of the ſolids, from a weakneſs 
in the Muſcular ſyſtem; but he does not 
point out what particular muſcular fibres 


are more immediately concerned in the pro- 


duction of ſcorbutic affections; and he has 
ſaid nothing farther, reſpecting the condi- 
| . tion 


* Mr. Ty. TROTTER's obſervations on the ſcurvy. Eprx. 
x786, p. 62. ; 
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tion of veſſels in the diſeaſe, than that, 
6 they break on the leaſt touch.” 


DR. MILMAN has conſidered this weak- 
neſs as depending on a gradual diminution 
of the vital power, the vis VITALI1s of 
Aulus, and has therefore attempted to 
eſtabliſh this diminution in the living prin- 
ciple, as the PROXIMATE cauſe of ſcurvy. 
After having enumerated the affections of 
the muſcular fibre, as pointed out by vox 
r ANA, he ſays, the fame affections be- 
ing conſpicuous in the diſeaſe of which 
J am ſpeaking, I think myſelf warranted 
4 in referring them to the ſame cauſe, and 
4 to conclude; that the ſcurvy is not a diſ- 
& eaſe of the fluids, but of the ſolids; 
that its ſeat is in the muſcular fibre; 
© -THAT ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE CONSISTS 
% IN A GRADUAL DIMINUTION or THE 
© VITAL POWER, by the remote cauſes of 
this diſeaſe ;- that the torpor, weakneſs, 
% &c. obſerved in all the functions, are 
4e the firſt effects of the PROXIMATE 
© CAUSE, viz. THE DIMINUTION: OF THE 
& VITAL POWER ; and that the ſubſequent 
66 diminiſhed coheſion between the parti- 
« cles 
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ce cles of the muſcular fibres, and the ten- 
te dency of theſe to putrefaction, are links 


&« of the ſame chain, and are e 
« derived from the ſame ures.” 


1 agree with DR. MILMAN fully in the 
general principle which he has laid down, 
and am not in the leaſt ſhaken in my at- 
tachment to it, by what Mn. TROTTER 
has ſo diſpaſſionately advanced in objection 
to the authenticity, as well as the ingenuity, 
of the doctrine. My conviction of its juſt- 
neſs is the more ſtrengthened, from its 
being ſo conteſted a point; for I feel it cer- 
tain, from the contrariety of opinions on 
the ſubject, that one fide of the queſtion 
muſt be wrong; and I am impulſively led 
to think, from the great irritability of our 
animal machine, that the ſolids are much 
more likely, even in the production of 
ſcurvy, to affect and alter the fluids, than 
the reverſe, particularly when I conſi- 
der, that ſo many occaſional and exciting 
cauſes combine to diſturb its actions ſo 

| com- 


* Mitman's eſſay on the _ of the ſcurvy, tc. 
Page 203. 
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complicated, its affections ſo wonderful 
and its impreſſions ſo innumerable. 


I muſt however ſo far differ from Dt: 


' MILMAN, as to look upon the diminution 
of the vital power as the PREDISPOSITION 
or the PRIMARY and PREDISPONENT GE- 


NERAL CAUSE of the coming on of the 
ſcurvy, and not, as he has conſidered it, the 
PROXIMATE CAUSE. The meaning of the 
word proximate ſeems to me not, in general, 
to be juſtly comprehended. If 1 underſtand 
the term right, we are to ſeek for proximate 
cauſes. in the immediate ſeat of the morbid 
affection, whatever be the diſeaſe. In this 
light Dr. CULLEN has made uſe of it in his 
doctrine of fever. In the ſcurvy. therefore 
we ſhould call that the proximate cauſe, 
which immediately brings about the mor- 


bid condition of the ſkin, and that; I think, 


will be found to be ſeated in the veſſels of 
the parts affected. I am of opinion, that 
the ſcurvy, as a diſeaſe of the ſkin, is oc- 
cafioned by a certain morbid ſtate and im- 


paired action of the ſyſtem of capillary ves- 


ſels. What this ſtate particularly is, it 
remains for me hereafter to point out. 


In 
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d In reſpect to the miſconception of terms, 
1 may go farther, and obſerve; that even 
the prediſpoſing and remote cauſes are not 
in general well diſtinguiſhed by writers; 
There are too many who do not clearly di- 
geſt the different diviſions and terms in a 

pathological ſyſtem. In a very late publi- 
cation on the scuxvx, by a gentlemanꝰ 
of experience, who ſeems to have received 
à part of his education at the medical claſſes 
of the univerſity of EDINBURGH, I have 
read a very indiflin& account of the appli- 
cation of the terms, prediſpoſing, remotes 
and proximate, to the various cauſes, In 
this moſt probably uſeful prophylaQic 
work, the chapters on the different cauſes 
of ſcurvy appear to me ſo very confuſedly 
put together, that I am certain they would 
afford very little information or inſtruction, 
even to the moſt attentive ſtudents not- 
withſtanding that the obje& of the work is 
highly meritorious. Bibel 


This b has l chat «it is of 


little conſequence in practiee what may 
E i be 


* Mr. FRED, THOMPSON, of the royal navy, 1790. 
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4 be the proximate cauſe,” after having re- 
marked, that the conjectures concerning it 
are of a very oppoſite nature ; and he almoſt 
implies, that there may be more than one; 
(at leaſt the title of the chapter implies ſo ;) 
or that they are different in different caſes, 
which I cannot admit as poſſible in reſpect 
to the proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe, tho* 
its degrees may greatly vary. It is clear, 
therefore, that this writer has not rightly 
underſtood the meaning of the term yroxt- 
MATE. It alſo hurt me much to find, that 
even in this enlightened age, after all the 
labours and clear reafoning of our illuſtri- 
ous modern ſyſtematic DR. CULLEN, a well 
educated practitioner ſhould give ſo great a 
latitude to the well refuted, and I might 
now ſay obſolete, doctrines of the humoral 
pathology. When it 1s duly weighed, that 
our indications of cure are in general 
founded on the knowledge of the proxi- 
mate cauſe, it will ſurely be admitted as 


of conſequence, to eſtabliſh clearly this 
part or the pathology. 
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SECTION III. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE CUTIS VERA, 
AND ITS EMANATIONS THE RETE 
MUCQSUM AND CUTICLE. 


| TO further convince my reader of the 
difficulties of the ſubject, it ought to be 
obſerved to him, that the minute ſtructure 
and intimate knowledge of the cuTI1s vERA, 
with its exterior and interior appendages, do 
not ſeem yet to be either ſatis factorily de» 
ſcribed from the laboriqus purſuits of ana- 
tomical men, or fully determined on by 
the reaſonjngs and conjectures of phyſiolo- 
giſts. They would, in my humble opi. 
nion, merit particular diſtinction, and 
would with great propriety form a ſepa- 
rate branch of phyſiology, under the title 
2 of 
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of DERMATOLOGIA: for I very much 


think, that 1T would be conſidered as a 


very intereſting part of education, in every 


ſchool of 7 


x TV our FIR imperfections on this 
part of our ſubject, it becomes a very dif- 
ficult point, to aſſert with confidence the 
particular morbid ſtate of the ſkin, which 
conſtitutes the proximate cauſe of each of the 
different cutaneous affections; but a general 
one, for all of them may be more readily 
eſtabliſhed, yet I fear not clearly eluci- 
dated. It muſt however be doing right to 
offer a ſhort anatomical deſcription of the 
ſkin, agreeable to the obſervations and en- 
quiries of the preſent day, by dfleQion and 
e 


In the firſt place, the outhce of the ſkin, 
a th pellicle, which has been called 
by the various names of EPIDERMIS 
EPITHELION, cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. The 
ſubſtance of the cuticle is very uniform 
on the fide next the cutis vera, but 
on t the outer fide it ſeems compoſed of 'a 

| number 
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number of very fine ſmall ſquammous 
LAMINx, without any appearance of a fi- 
brous or vaſcular tei except ſome 
ſmall filaments here and there, by which 
it is connected to the parts beneath it. Its 
origin is ſaid to be obſcure, and its gene- 
ration ſurpriſingly ſudden, which is a ftrong 


. circumſtance in favour of the opinion of 


HALLER. and others, who have reported it 
to be derived from an arterious, rather than 
a nervous, ſecretion. KLINKOoScE has cho- 
ſen to conſider it as obtaining its origin 
from the ſource of the cellular membrane, 
However conſtituted, it has been thought 
by ſome to ſerve for contracting or forming 
the extremities of the cutaneous veſlels ; 
for whenever it is ſeparated by abrafion, 
or otherwiſe, theſe veſſels throw out their 
ſerous or lymphatic fluids in much larger 
quantities than ordinarily. It has been fur- 
ther obſerved of the cuticle, that it 1s na- 
turally conſtrued in blacks of two diſtinct 
plates, which are more eaſily ſepurgjed in 
them than in EUROPEANS. F 


Secondly, —Under the cuticle there is a 
e of a greyiſh colour, formed with 


ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat of a net-work appearance, and 
hence it has acquired the name of the 
RETE MUCOSUM,#but it is ſometimes called 
the corpus MUCOSUM, and the Corus 
RETICULARE. It is of a ſoft, mucilagi- 
nous, and viſcid nature, and fills up the 
| Interſtices of thoſe fibres and filaments 
- which run between the cutis vera and cus | 
ticula. It is this rete mucoſum which 
chiefly gives the colour to the ſkin ; but it 
has not been clearly and properly diſtin- 
guiſhed by TURNER and others, in their 
erroneous anatomical, and phyſiological, 
account of the cuTis. HALLER has ob- 
ſerved of this intermediate mucus, and 
Jſemi-membranaceous ſubſtance, that it has 
of late been commonly called the RETE 
MALPIGHIANUM, or malpighian mucus, 
but viſible pores through it, have not been 
obſerved, analogous to the perforations of 
a ſieve. 


Thirdly, —The cuticle adheres very cloſely 
to the cutaneous PAPILLE under it, and 
which paſs through the corpus or rete mu- 
coſum; but it adheres ſtill cloſer to this 


ſemi-membranous ſubſtance, the rete mu- 
coſum 
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coſum, which, as is obſerved by ſome, may 
be eaſily raiſed along with it, and they have 
very much appeared to he true portions or 
continuations of one another: yet very 
different ends are very evidently anſwered 
by them. The cuticula is the only ſimple 
and uncompounded part of the human bo- 
dy, and is alſo the moſt uncorruptible it in 
its ſtate of vital exiſtence. 


Fourthly,—The. cuT1s VERA may be ex- 
plicitly defined as follows: It is a ſtrong, 
thick, univerſal covering of the external 


parts of the body, immediately above the 


adipoſe membrane, which lies over the 


muſcles, tendons, bones, &c. forming the 


external parts of the animal machine. It is 
compoſed of a cloſe texture of fibres of va- 
rious kinds, belonging to, or conſiſting of 
capillary arteries, ſanguineous, ferous, and 
lymphatic, with the correſponding veins to 
each kind ; of nerves ; and of the lymphatic 
abſorbents ; with the neceſſary but ſmall 
quantity of cellular membrane, which 
binds them all together, forming what may 
be called the parenchyma of the true ſkin. 
With theſe tubular parts may alſo be 


named, 
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named, as internal appendages to the cutis 
vera, the ſebaceous glands with their ducts, 
and the bulbs and roots of the hair, both 
which paſs from the internal ſurface thro' 
the ſkin. The diſpoſition - and connection 
of the capillary veſſels I ſhall more parti- 
cularly point out on another occaſion, with 
perhaps the aſſiſtance of a plate. Other 
tubes or pores haye been mentioned as con- 
ducting, independent of the glandular parts, 
an oily liniment from the adipoſe mem- 
brane, in ſome parts of the body. 


All theſe minute parts, when taken to- 
gether, conſtitute a moſt complicated organ, 
endowed with a high irritability, and indu- 
bitably of great importance to the animal 
machine, both in ſickneſs and in health. 


The outer ſurface of the cutis vera has 
been diſtinguiſhed by its FarILLE, which 
have been deſcribed as PYRAMIDALES. 
They conſiſt of arteries, veins, nerves, and 
lymphatic veſſels, and are knitted together 
by cellular membrane: the ſenſe of touch 
has been particularly aſcribed to theſe cus 
taneous papillæ, and they have been accord- 
ingly 
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ugly obſerved largeſt it the ends of the 
fingers. The cutis vera has been ſuppoſed 
capable of contrafting and dilating to a2 
Furprizing degree.* 


Fi ifthly, Where there are large olilices 
in the crit vera, leading from paſlages 
belonging to internal organs, it terminates 
by being gradually loſt at the apertures of 
thoſe pallages ; ; but it has been obſerved, 
that it then varies both in ſubſtance and 
appearance 3 : for the mucous follicles, in 
the cutaneous openings from the internal 
parts, are very different from the external 
ſebaceous crypt, though it may be ſaid, 
that they are analogous to one another. 
t has been reported of the learned BoNN, 


F that 


© „ Proſellor nine 1 RO te; 6 oa the cuta- 
1 neos papillz, no regard being paid to their difference 
« of ſituation, are all formed from the cellular texture, 
Which ſerves them for a foundation, into which ſeveral 
6 furrows of veſſels are directed; and the filament of a 
6 nerve, which is eaſily found in the tubercles of the 
6 tongue and glans penis, when it reaches this tubercle, 
« js as it awere ſoftened and abſorbed into a ſponge. Al- 
„% pinus has elegantly repreſented the diverſity of the 


“e papillæ.“ See HalLER's firſt lines of phyſiology, EDIN. 
1786, 


wy — 
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that he has thrown-much light upon * this 


ſubject. 


The inner ſurface of the cutis vera is 
moulded on the outer ſurface of the mem- 
brana adipoſa ; and it appears as if the 
membranous part of the adipoſe covering, 
by being extended and mixed with the 
veſſels, &c. formed, under a ſtate - of 
condenfation, the parenchyma of the true 


| ſkin. This membranous part, when free 


of fat, is known by the name of the 


membrana cellule a. 


| Sixthly,—The GLANDULE sEBAckx, 
which have been divided into the ſimple 
and the compounded, are ſaid to be ſeated 


under the ſkin or cis vera, in the cellular 


membrane, and to perforate it by their 
excretory ducts. They have been, by 
ſome, improperly called sUDoRIFICz, and 
are ſaid to be numerous in particular parts 
of the body, to wit, about the ends of 
the fingers, the inguina, and behind the 


ears; the hairy ſcalp, ſkin of the fore- 


head, and edges of the eyelids ; the palms 
of the hands, and the ſoles of the feet. 
Others, 
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Others, again, have made another kind of 
obſervation, namely, that they are moſt nu- 
merous in thoſe parts of the body more im- 
mediately expoſed to the atmoſpheric air; 
and have particularly pointed out as ſuch, 
the ſkin of the brow, the face, and the 
ſurface behind the ears, in which, as well 
as other places, it has been ſaid, that there 
are a great many of the compounded ſort, 
What anatomical obſervers have meant by 
this diſtinction, I have. not been able clearly 
to comprehend, nor have they properly 
deſcribed. 


They have alſo been confidered as nu- 
merous in thoſe parts, which are moſt fre- 
quently liable to being expoſed to much 
attrition, as the arm pits, the nipples, the 
groins, the glans penis, the nymphæ, the 
neighbourhood of the anus, and cleft of 
the podex, and the hams. They have alſo 
been deſcribed as frequently ſending out 
hairs. Though anatomical reſearches have 
not hitherto demonſtrated them to be every 
where, yet it has been ſuppoſed, that they 
are in no part wanting, becauſe the ſordes, 
collected on every part of the outer ſurface 


F 2 of 
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of the body, has been found to be of the 
ſebaceous kind. 5 


Beſides the ſebaceous unction, as a 
glandular ſecretion, it has been further 
ſuppoſed, as has been before alluded to, 


that another ſort of liniment 18 poured 


out upon the cutis vera, from the adipoſe 
membrane itſelf, by its particular pores, 
independent of the 1 intervention of glands ; ; 
and that this more eſpecially takes place 
where the ſkin is much covered with hair, 
as in the hairy ſcalp, &c. There is no 
doubt, but that a natural greaſineſs is 
diſcernible, more or leſs, on the whole 
ſurface of the human body, occaſioned by 
ſome ſpecific ſecretion or effuſion, for that 
particular purpoſe. * | 


t 


Laſily, —Both the hair apd nails may 
be. conſidered as appendages to the ſkin. 
The former is more particularly connected 
with the cutis vera, having its origin 
from a little bulb, which has been repre- 


ſented as membranous, ſtrong, and vaſ- 


cular, and imbedded in the cellular mem- 


| brane Jiog under the kin, The | bulbs 


have 


*% 
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have been ſometimes called 6LANDULE® 
PILIFERZ. They have alſo been deſcribed 
as ſmall ſpongy bodies at the roots of the 
hair ; and are repreſented by HALLER, as 
being conſtituted of a bulb within a bulb, 

the inner one being ſurrounded with 
blood, from which ariſes the hair, laid 
over in ſome places with an adipoſe 
humour. The bair, with its cylindrical 
ſheaths, enters the cutaneous pore, paſſes 
through the cutis vera, and forces the 
epidermis, into a fimilar ſheath. The hair 
thus produced, continues organiſed through 
its whole length, in a wonderful manner, 
receiving its nouriſhment from theſe 
minute and complicated ſources. The 
bulbs themſelves are ſaid to be furniſhed 
with importing, and exporting, blood 
veſſels, with nerves, &c. the hair being 
as it were the excretory ducts from them. 


Many more minute particulars might be 
noticed as connected with the phyſiology 
of the cutis vera; but the circumſtance of 
the ſkin, which 9 be looked on as moſt 
ſtriking, and which requires to be parti- 

cularly 
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cularly pointed out, as immediately in» _ 
tereſting to our ſubject, is its GREAT 
VASCULARITY, independent of its being 
the organ of touch, and the ſource of 
feeling; and when its vaſcularity and 
irritability are taken together, and added 
to the other circumſtances pertaining to 
its complicated organic ſtructure, they 
will ſurely be more than ſufficient to 
convince every one, that the diſeaſes to 
which the ſkin is liable, and with which 
it may be connected, muſt be unavoidably 
both very various, and very numerous, 
particularly when we attentively confider 
their varieties as depending more on the 
peculiarity of temperament, and the gene- 
ral ſtate of the body, .than any ſpecifig 
difference in the local affection itſelf. 


J may alſo further remark, that at the 
ſame time, that the complex ſtructure and 
ſenſibility of the cutis vera add much to 
the difficulty in attempting a new patho- 
logical explanation of its diſeaſes, they 
alſo render it almoſt impoſſible to ſueceed 
in any plan for a noſological arrangement, 


with a view to aſſiſt and direct, or vary, 


our 
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- our treatment of them, according to their 


different appearances, by clear diagnoſtic 
principles. | 


It is however very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that parts differing ſo much in their ſpe- 
cific qualities, conſtruction, and uſes, as 
the ſebaceous glands, the bulbs of the 
hair, and the perſpirable veſſels moſt cer- 
tainly do, ſhould be liable to their ſeparate 
morbid affections, which I do not think 
impoſſible, by more attentive obſervation 
to their local condition, as well as to their 
general connection with the conſtitutional 
tendency either to plethora or inanition, 
fully to inveſtigate and diſcriminate. Not- 
withſtanding I thus think, I till very 
much fear, that it ever will be found a 
moſt difficult taſk to diſtinguiſh impetigi- 
nous diſorders by clear pathognomic 
ſymptoms. | 


To proceed with our obſervations on 
impetiginous theory and practice. 
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IT ſeems to INK beak tank univerſally: 
ſuppoſedg-from' the writings -of eee 75 
in general, that moſt of the caſes of cuta- 
neous affections depended on a degree f 
acrimony, or impurity in the eirculating 
fluids, threwn upon the ſkin, from its bes 
ing prevalent in the conſtitution. But the 
particular nature of this acrimony has been 
ſcarcely ever known, ſo that they have not 
been able to follow any particular indica- 
tion of cure. On this account they have 
laid down a general one, to wit, the chang- 
ing the Whole maſs of fluids, and they have 
accordingly 
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accordingly recommended the dietetic reg7- 
men, with increaſed evacuations, to be 
continued for a longer or ſhorter time, as 


the ſpecial nature of 1 caſe ne m 
to 9 ; 


There is good ache to ſuppoſe that this 
principle of treatment might be very pro- 
per on ſome occafions, when the ſangui- 
neous or plethoric temperaments, either 
natural, or acquired, from whatfoever cauſe, 
prevail. Such a eonſtitutional ſtate, inde- 
pendent of the local cutaneous affections, is 
moſt frequently met combined with the 
impetiginous complaints. of children, in 
whom PLETHORA and irritability often im- 
pair the healthful balance and condition of 
the cutaneous extreme veſſels. On ſuch 
occaſions I conſider the anti- phlogiſtic treat- 
ment, above recommended, as neceſſarily 
preparatory to that indication of cure, 
which is to be followed up, with a view of 
removing, ON THE PRINCIPLE or A Mus- 
EULAR PATHOLOGY, the proximate caufe 
of the local cutaneous affection. 
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Da aAxx has obſerved in his ANTHROPO-- 
T.9GIA. NOVA,“ that the leproſy, from 


its obſtinacy in reſiſting all manner of 


* medicines, may demand the conſideration 
« ofa phy ſician, and properly enough (ſays 
he) in this place; (treating of the ſkin) 


| « for the root and cauſe may juſtly be 
| « thought to lie elſewhere, yet the viſible 


« ſat of it Win "” Wa, ie and ſurface of 
4 the ſkin.” TT} 


et} 2-49-24 %; +45} 46 nat oy 
Hl. 3 that he would Rk en- 
deavoured himſelf to account for the local 
diſeaſed, condition of the ſkin ; but he pro- 
ceeds with the ſubject, in conformity to the 
ald ſyſtems of phyſic, and ſpoils all by his 
explanation, founded on the idea of the ſa- 


Inne humours of the blood, and the whole 


doctrine of the humoral pathology. So. 
q Attle even did the ancients think, that the 
moving powers of the animal machine 
could be at all concerned in the production 
of cutaneous, affections, that they went ſo 
far as to attribute the proceſs of perſpira- 


tion e to the n 4 We 


fluids 


torn 
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fluids, rather than to the altered and vafied 
action of the ſolids, and ſanguiferous ſys- 
tem of veſſels, immediately (nano h 
this im office of the ſkin, 


| That 1 cutaneous affections 4 to 
depend upon a particular acrimony or vi- 
res, diffuſed through the volume of the 
fanguineous and ferous fluids, is not to be 
diſputed. But it ſeems to me tilt to be 
of that ſpecial kind, which acts by its ſti- 
mulating effects upon the irtitable ſohds, 
rather than on the common idea of the ſpe- 
cific action of a virus on the circulating 
Kuids. Illuſtrative of what 1 meanz 1 ſhall 
beg leave to obſerve, that I think the ſy- 
philit tic virus may act in this way, or un 
"this prineiple, in its production of faucial 
and cutaneous affections, from the high ir- 
_ritability attendant on the ſyſtem of capil- 
lary veſſels. This opinion is not at àll 
repugnant to what I have ſaid in the firſt 
ſedtion, that the SVH 75 ĩs not an impe- 
f tiginous affection: becauſe I conſider pro- 
per impetiginous diſeaſes as not occaſioned 
by a ſpecific virus in the habit, though an 
acrimonious humour locally attends them. 
G 2 Moſt 
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Moſt of the chronic eruptions. of the 
kin. are certainly topical affections, con- 


nected with a general debility of the mus- 
cular ſyſtem, and immediately. dependent | 
on a loſs of balance in the circulation of 


the external and rege ede ef. 
"When the furious Ae belt 1 
ſelf at a loſs, at ſome of his clinical 


lectures, in what manner to account for 


the common cutaneous effloreſcencies, and 


bother morbid appearances of the ſkin, he 
' uſually delivered it as his opinion, that they 
were owing probably to ſome derangement. 
in the balance of the ſyſtem, but he did 
not offer any particular explanation of this 


opinion, or expreſſion, or in what parti- 
cular manner We. heed _ be 


ae W 
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The m affeQtions, 5 We 


are almoſt every day meeting with, are, in 


my, opinion, directly cauſed. by a topical 
diſt arrangement, or morbid action, of the 
living parts, or moving powers of the Kin. 


What this topical ſtate of the culit, labour- 


ing under a — diſeaſe, may be, (though. 


1 the 
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che conſtitution may more of leſs ſympa 
thiſe with it,) I am in the following pages 
to attempt more particularly to inveſtigate; 
laying therefore aſide the opinion of a ge- 
neral acrimqny, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
the conſideration of a partial one, in ac- 
counting for which, I fear it will be 
thought, that I enter very dogmatically 
into the explanation of this part of my ſub- 
jet: yet I have to hope, that the reader 
will not be fruitleſsly wearied by the rea- 
ſoning, but in the end convinced by the 
facts, that will be brought forward in ſup- 
port of the induction, which will naturally 
be made from them. When T have been 
oblüged to differ from ſome great authori- 
ties, 'I have ventured to declare it with fear 
and diffidence : for though I am fo free a 
to reaſon for myſelf, I reſpe& the opinions 
of other men. This I have ſaid yy" 
but i it cannot be enn too often. e 


, 3 Jy 


It is on the ground of my We au 
poſed, that chronic cutaneous diſeaſes are 
only Jocal e, of the kin, with which | 

Nr BLALL | the 


* In my treatiſe on ſympathy. 


| 
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the irritability of the muſcular ſyſtem may 
however ſympathiſe, that 1 have been led 
to diſtinguiſh this ſection, as pertaining to 
the hitherto improper noſological claſſifi - 
cation of impetiginous complaints. For 
DE. CULLEN's character of his claſs CA 
1 e is the e 


8 Totius, vel magna partis corporis bs 
bitus depravatus, fine pyrexia pri- 
L maria, vel neurofi.. | 


And that of his order of IMPETIGINES, 
under this claſs, is in theſe words, viz. 


Cachexiæ, cutem et externum corpus 
* e deformantes. ö 


Nor- as I am of opinion, that the go 
neral habit is not cachectic or depraved, I 


am diſpoſed to think, that they would 


more properly come under noſological ar- 
rangement in his claſs LOCALES, which 
he has characterized thus, 


Partis, non totius corporis, affectio.“a 
3 ' | For 


* See CVLLEN's ſynopſis noſologie methodicæ. Vol. 1. 
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For in as far as affections of the muſcular, 
as well as the nervous, ſyſtem, conſtitute 


the various genera of that elaſs of di ſeaſes, 


while many of its ſpecies are pointed out 


as local complaints, or ſympathies, from a 
general affection of the whole ſyſtem, I have 


a right to think, that the eirculating ſyſtem 
is as much entitled, and is as liable, to its 
ſpecific local derangements or diſorders, as 
the nervous fyſtem, patticularly chen we 
reflect, that its fundtion is ſo very much 
connected with EO crea ol 
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SECTION v. 


SOME COROLLARIES ON WHICH THE NEW | 
_ _ PATHOLOGY 1s ESTABLISHED, 


THE following phy fiological corollaries 
are to be confidered as the data on which 
I attempt to eſtabliſh a new explanation of 
the diſeaſes of the human ſkin, and will 
very properly precede the enumeration of 
the generally received doctrines of cuta- 
neous it inflammation and FR 

dene 20 

J. The human body may be compared 
to an hydraulic machine, being conſti- 
tuted almoſt entirely of veſſels, or 2 


; tubes. s ZT7 


20 


N Seren wr 
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© IL The fluids, tranſmitted ind circu- 
lated th rough veſſels, bear a very ſuperior 
proportion, when compared to the FIT 


of the, whole human body. 1 


III. The müſcular fibres conſtitute 4 2 
very great part of the whole of the : 
ſolids of the human. body, and are en- 
dived with cotifideralſl irritability. 


IV. The perfect circulation through 
the ſyſtems of ſanguiferdils and ſeriferous 
veſſels, depends principally, if not en- 
tirely, on the anne = beak 1 wu; 
cy n 3 

v. The ain portion of the vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtem is moſt numerouſly filrniſhed 
with muſeular fibres,” Which increaſe in 
proportion 4s” the veſſels become fwnaller, 5s 
ſo that the ſtructute of the cas 1 
arteries, "is at "laſt" prineipally, if not 
| 2 muſcalar. b . 

VI. The vaſculariry of the eure VERA- 
is ſo great, that it may be ſaid to form a 

compages of ſmall atteries; and other 

H veſſes 
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1 


veſſels. Ir is therefore organiſed with 
as high a degree of muſcular irritability, 
as any part of the body. 


VII. The emunctories of the animal 


machine are intended to keep up a proper 
balance between the ingeſta and the egeſta, 
and they act in proportion to the former. 


In this light, the ſkin is the principal 


— of the human body. 


VIII. So great is hs irritability aha 
living principle of the muſcular fibre, 
that DEATH itſelf has been conſidered as a 
ſtimulus to a muſcle, when 17s approaches 


have been ſlow. 


Theſe points of phyſiology, properly 


viewed, may be ſtamped as the principles, 
on which the following new pathological 


doctrine is built, and they are even mate- 


rially connected with all modern opinions 
on the ſubject of impetiginous inflamma- 
tion, and cutaneous irritation, 
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DERMATOYATHOLOOIA. 
SECTION VI. 


THE DIVISION OF CUTANEOUS INFLAM- 
MATION INTO PHLEGMONIC, EXAN= 
THEMATIC, AND ERYTHEMATIC, 


INFLAMMATION, moſt ſtrictly cuta- 
neous, is very evidently of different kinds, 
and in later times has been divided into 
two, which have been diſtinguiſhed: by 
the names PHLEGMON and ERYSIPELAS. 
I think the diviſion will very properly 
admit of three kinds, viz, the phlegmo- 
nous; the exanthematous, or eryſipelatous; 
and the erythematous. CuLLEN fays, 
© There are two caſes of ERYSIPELAS, 
* which ought to be diſtinguiſhed by 
6 different appellations. When the dis- 
e eaſe is an affection of the ſkin alone, 

H 2 and 
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* and very little of the whole ſyſtem, or 
« when the affection of the ſyſtem is 
% only ſymptomatical of the external 
« inflammation, I ſhall give the diſeaſe 
e the name of ERYTHEMA ; but when 
«© the external inflammation is an exanthe- 
„ ma, and ſymptomatical of an affection 
6 of the whole ſyſtem, I ſhall name the 
6 diſeaſe ERFSIFELAS. (> 5 


Sap 


To form a nice diſtinction between 
theſe two cutaneous affections, is of the 
firſt conſequence in practice; and I think, 
from their ſpecific difference, they ſhould 
- GENERA, than as only different ſpecies of 
an ery/ipelatous affection. This has led me 
to propoſe the diviſion, of inflammation, 
ftrictiy [ cutaneous, into the above three 
kinds. For an / eryfipelas chirurgically 
\4reated,.; when it ought to have been 


- medically | enquired into, has proved of 


ſexious conſequence, at all eg, to oo 
many of the human race. 
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The ery/ipelas is to be conſidered as an 
eruptive affection from a conſtitutional 
cauſe, and therefore, probably, from a 
ſpecific virus, and accompanied from the 
firſt with an idiopathic fever. But the 
erythema is only the effect of external 
injuries, or irritating -matters applied to 
the ſkin ; and if at all accompanied with 
fever, it is to be conſidered as of the 
ſymptomatic kind, and is often the effect 
of external applications increaſing. the 
local inflammatory affection, from the 
great irritability of the ſkin, peculiar to 
* mw CADA | ir HR Ta 

i 11003 59 Yi112qo1q.. Sir 

I eg we Anden (0 1 believe it 1s 
no uncommon caſe) external treatment ſo 
aggravate an erythematous affectiqu from a 
ſlight outward injury, as to be followed by 
conſiderable cutanedus inflammation, and 
terminate in a phlegmonic affection, which 
however did not prove critical, for while 
the moſt innocent external applications 
were continued to be applied, the euta- 
neous iuflammation went on ſpreading :— 
Immediately on their being diſcontinued, 
the inflammation began to abate, and the 

cults 
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cutis vera daily, but gradually, tended to 
its natural ſtate. This was an affection of 


the back of the hand, producing conſider- 


able irritation as far as the OLECRANON, 


J have ſeen the ſame progreſs of external 


inflammation, under ſimilar chirurgical 
treatment, in other parts of the body, 
ſeveral times before, but I did not then 


know how, or think of explaining it. 


I learn from MR. CHRISTIE'S paper on 
the pemphigus, in the tenth volume of 
the LONDON MEDICAL JOURNAL, and in 


ſupport of this explanation of erythema I 


mention it, that it is the opinion of MR. 
J. HUNTER, *© that the ſkin and cellular 
«+ membrane are extremely ſuſceptible of 
«* the ſuppurative ſtage of inflammation, 
«« but that internal and deep ſeated parts 
„ reſiſt it long,” Hence it is further 
obſerved, ** that extraneous matters taken 
« into the ſtomach, though they irritate 
„ and inflame, ſeldom occaſion ſuppura- 
„tion; and when by their acuteneſs or 
« gravity they pierce through, as in the 
* caſe of pins and bullets, the ſuppura- 
„tion does not take place till they come 

e 
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are curious circumſtances, well worth 
reflecting on; and MR. CHRISTIE remarks, 
that the wiſdom of this law of nature 
« 1s evident; for if every arritating cauſe 
“ could produce ſuppuration in the inter- 
© nal parts, as eaſily as it does at the 
40 ſurface, a moſt numerous and fatal train 
« of evils would be the conſequence,” 


This phyſiological fact ſtrikes my wind 
at preſent with an idea, that the great uſe 
of the ſympathetic connection between 
the internal and external extreme veſſels, 
(as will be more noticed hereafter) in the 
production of ſome impetiginous affec- 
tions, may be to guard, as a law of 
nature, a vis conſeruairix, the internal 
organs and functions from the more ſerious 
conſequences of internal ſuppurative ef 
fects, and inteſtinal eryſipelatous affections, 
on the principal of their being relieved. by 
whatever promotes and excites extraordi- 
nary cutaneous action. We often witneſs 
the ſalutary effects of an eruptive. fever, 
in particular feeble temperaments.— The 
variola, either natural, or by inoculation, 


has 
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has been frequently known to improve the 
health of weakly children; and a cuta- 
neous diſeaſe has been ſucceſsfully given, 
as the curative means of an internal dis- 
eaſed habit, joined to a pulmonic affection. 


CULLEN appears to me to have contra- 
dicted the juſtneſs of his own diſtinction 
between theſe diſeaſes, when he ſays, 
that an ery:hema, ariſing from an internal 
de cauſe, is occaſioned by an acrimony 


_ «© poured out on the ſurface of the ſkin, 


«under the cuticle.”* Though I believe, 
that an erythematic affection may ariſe 
from a local irritation, without either an 
external injury, or a conſtitutional virus, 
yet I am diſpoſed to conſider fuch a cafe as 
rather of the eryſipelatous nature, produced 
by a local acrimony of the fluids, from 
a morbid or impaired action of the veſſels 
of the part affected, and probably connected 
with ſome conſtitutional bodily derange- 
ment. If I am right, it therefore follows, 
that a true eſipelas may be of two ſpeelee 
the er Trot ms er irrita«” 
£5337 262 14 2367 * 4 6 2 fs tio 
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tion determining itſelf to the part affected; 
the other from a local acrimony, cauſed by 
a debility or morbid affection of veſſels. 


In the true pbiegw + HARDEN an 
acrimony is not commonly evident, and 
every phlegmonic eruption may be conſi · 
dered as a ſmall abſceſs. 


1 ſhall make n "oy farthet remaks. on 
the object of this diviſion; as explanatory of 
cutaneous inflammation z, but till the ſub« 
ject is better underſtood, and better divided 
by elear pathognomonic ſymptoms, it will 
be prudent to uſe the words ery/ipelatous, and 
erythematous, as ſynonmous terms; for au- 
thors and noſologiſts apply them indiſeri- 
minately to affections, which bear a ſimi- 
litude. to one another, and probably the 
ſpecific qualities. of each are ſometimes 
ined in the face afin. 
8 n 
The enteo, or 1 
mation, has been deſcribed. by writers in 
general, as occaſioned by. an affection of 
veſſels on the internal ſurface of the ſkin, 
and communicating with the lax ſubjacent 
13 _ cellulac 
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cellular membrane; affecting therefbte in- 
mediately the ſebaceous glands, and the 
bulbs of the hair : but when the inflamma- 
tion is erythematic, or, as is frequently | 
denominated, eryſipelatous, it is à more 
ſuperficial affection, and is confined to the 
FA, and to the veſſels on the exter 
nal ſurface of the ſkin, or cuts vera, com- 
municating with the rete mucoſum. In 
MHeofirſt kind of cutaneous inflammation 
the ſerum effuſed is generally convertible 
into pus, forming large puſtules or boils; 
in the latter ſmaller veſſels. rupture, and 
Pour out a4 lymphatic or thinner fluid, 
-whichy by ſeparating the cuticle; forms the 
veſicular and ſquammous appearances on 


"the Hein, attendant only on this kind of in- 
flammation. 228 keslq e 1 Ff M1819 > 22d? : 


U 


Local inffammatory affections of the ſkin, 

/ ne febre idiopathica, ſeem to me to be very 

mpro rly y arranged 1 in CULLEN'S noſologt- 

's cal . the difeals Ex v- 

« TEA 18 att affect iöft-öf che Rin alone, 
44 408 very little of the whole ſyſtem,” 

e ciner of HS nd E EGAHASIk, in 
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Febris ſynocha; phlogoſs ; vel Jalor 


66 topicus, ſimul lzs4 partis intern funce 


„ tione ; ſanguis miſſus, et jam concretus, 
FI uperbeiem coriaceam albam oltendens. 


Notwithſtanding which, he has olaced 


ERYTHEMA, as a ſpecies FX ee 
under this order. 


_- 


2 For the full fatisfaction of the reader 1 
ſhall extract the character of pyLogoms, as 


a genus of the ORD: PHLEGMASIE, \ with the 


characters of its two Peries, from the - 
nopfis CULLENT, and leave him to make what 
Further comment he phaſes 1 


"©. 


| | i 
9. II. ru. GOSIS, 
g vn. 0 Lv . 1 70 


þ ) DICAS11H Ke age. A 
* Prot pertis h rubo Ir, calor 5 & 
e gasse, Species funk, 
7 be! { Slow an} Io 917111 V19V bis , 
A115 Mesoſte (p Hege), rybare. v3vido 
* „ in faſtidium plexum- 
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que elevato, ſpe in apoſtema abeunte . 


dolore {pe pulſatili. 


7 f 82 
u. Phlogoſis {erythema ) Glide rubicundo, 
_preſſſove evaneſcente ; ; ambitu , 


ſerpente; tumore vix evidente, in cuticulæ 
dquamulas, i in phlyQznas vel | veliculas abe- 


ante ade eg tes? ewe Nod of 


UgTVU2 1 18 igt is: of hier 23 TTY 


His AyosTEMA, as the plugs 7 equela 
1s thus deſcribed, ay + 


zille 5210 1 ¹0 o nonigty 


node a phlagoſin, remittentibus dolore 
-i2d3 loft pulſatione, tumor ialbeſoens, mol- 


div a vans! profiensy7), lr 


10 mom noftutls us Jgd gattogqot 200 


And, .ABSCESUS, and rA are the y- 


nA: of the guthors, and moſoloꝑiſtb, 


BQERHAAVE, VQGREEs LINNAEUS, & ca d 
290b .,zomitomot ysm-11 dguoflz og N 
An When; the np of the blood !is effuſed, 
a0 in che eaſes af erythetaaticiuflammation, 
it is: im courſe of time ubſorbed/ ahd then 
the affection is ſaid to termiuate by x BGO. b. 
TION. But the ſerum, under a ſtate of ſtag- 
eiilom tenο,Rl 215q .antogoldq 0 mation 
2iluoity cu e eilidilns mus“ 


8 4 ＋ Synopſis noſologiæ methodicæ: dit. tert. 1780. 
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nation in the cellular ſubſtance of 3 phlez 10555 
monous inflamed part, may ſuffer ich 
particular alteration, as the effect of the 


inflammatory heat, as to have' its glulln, K 


coagulating lymph, changed into a tnilky, 
or cream - coloured, | bland, fluid, Which is 
known by the name of pus; and thus is 
formed the apeſema oft phlogoſin ; and this 


inflammation i is ſaid to terminate in sur- 
RATION: Sold 4 4 6 EMYT2OTA mh 
We Wb euch e 


I have a ſuſpicion 995591 that this 
alteration may ſometimes take place, even 
in the inflamed diſtended Feller from their 
high muſcular irritability and ackion, with= 
out ſuppoſing that an effuſion from, or 
rupture of, them muſt neceſſarily happen, 
This becomés, f in my opinion „propetly a 
| parenchymatous iuflammation of the" cult 
vera, and though it may ſometimes, does 
nat often, terminate in fem; I think 
it is, ſtriectly, this ſpecies of vi oO (ery 
ihema,) which terminates in GRAN GEN A, 
as characterized by ' CULLEN, 21 101 ft oft 


Je fl to 936?) s 1a WN. 94 10d M077 


not; Poſt phlogoſin, pars livens, mollis, 
„ parum ſenſibilis, ſepe cum veſiculis 
ue ichoteſis. “ dtn 2igoloton eftqon The 
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„ The pHLoGoss (p-legmone) from its ori- 
Fe muſt always, when properly 


managed, terminate in APOSTEMA ; but ſo 


much depends upon ſkillful local manage- 
ment in cutaneous inflammation, and ſet- 
ting out with juſt diagnoſtic principles, that 
for want of this judgment, I have repeat» | 
edly ſeen a pure idiopathic erythema termi- 
nate in the PHLOGOSIS (phl/egmone.) In like 
manner, I ſhould ſuppoſe a phlegmonous 
inflammation, injudiciouſly managed, might 
be diſpoſed to terminate in gangrene.. . 


When gangrene, from violent heat and 
inflammatory action of the vaſcular parts, 
terminates in $PHACELvs, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the ſtagnant fluids not only become 
puttid, and ſpread the miſchief, but that a 
perfect atony of the moving powers of the 
part affected, as the ſequela of their high 
itflammstbry (excitement, is the principal 
cauſc of this-vitious aud deadly ſtate, Which 
can only be ſtopt by ſtirring vp'a/ſufficient 
Aion in tlie tnering powers which remain 
to feſiſt it. Cbnu RN deſeribes this third 
Feine of nLososis thus), 
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SpHACELUs. ** Poſt gangrænam pars 
e nigricans, flaccida, facile lacerabilis, ſine 
« ſenſu vel calore, et cum f̃cetore carnis 
«  putride ; ; vitio i ys. 


111311 
Theſe various and Getichs! lnger in in- 
flammations, ftrictly cutanedus, prove how 
great the irritability, and ew important 
the vaſculartty, of the cory Te muſt 
be, and how much their inflence anditheir 
natural powers ought to be attended to, in 
regulating ITG natural eireulationg and in 
endeavouring to reſtore it under a diſeaſed 
_ of theſkm, 0? 00512084 nad WE 
7 lol of 10 noi We 
510 11 thay porttibde this ſection with. obſery- | 
ing that though acrid matters external 
applied, ox ariſing rann an inte Tnallfenſg, 
have been ſuppoſed:itoibe the Himalati 
Tource-of erythematous affactigngʒ Net 
an a ee eee 
onſthe internal parts; hamely, through the 
be cute iche prime via, where 
* the ſurfaces ar E poveredywith an ehitbe- 
4 Lon, ot membfant analogaus toſthe cu- 
, 'tiele.” Such ate thezapthous inſlamma- 


tions of the mouth and fauces, &c. 
Denne DERMATO- 


[ 
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' CUTANEOUS DISEASES ARE MOST. PRO« 
' PERLY IN THE PROVINCE OP 
Tux PHYSICIAN. 

* 5 

"SINCE cutaneous inflammations are 
* conſidered as either ſymptomatic of a gene- 
gb affection of the ſyſtem, or, when idio- 
pathic, as liable to be attended with a 
conſiderable ſympathic irritation of the 
whole habit, it is not much to be wondered 
at, that ſo many practitioners ſhould be 
(and I will add juſtly) of opinion, that 
they ought more frequently to fall under 
the province of the phyſician than of the 
ſurgeon. Why was not Da. CULLEN of 


1 believe 
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I believe it muſt have ariſen from the 
MISTAKEN NOTivN of their belonging to 
the latter, that external applications have 
been ſo much uſed and recommended by all 
practitioners, and almoſt wholely relied on 
in ſuch caſes, notwithſtanding they are ſo 
often intimately connected with the general 
ternperament and habit of the body. I am 
afraid that they have been too frequently 
uſed, not only without ſucceſs, but with 
an aggravation of the diſeaſe, and ſome- 
times to the laſting detriment of the con- 
ſtitution, and, I wiſh I had not lamentable 
reaſon to add, in the end the death of Gs 
; patient. | 


IT has beeri avowedly Tas REASON as- 
Goned by DR. CULLEN,*. for his having 
paſſed over fo many of the 3 1mpeti ous 
affections in a cutſory männer, 

he ought to have ful treated, 284 ehe Y 
he 1 ave donn ee Pere bes g ke. F 
quently conneated w with. deran 880 ante ch 
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I ſhould think it a fortunate revolution 
in the mode of practiſing the  uBALING 
ART, if the medical and chirurgical de- 
partments were more diſtinctly circum- 
ſcribed, or even completely ſeparated, and 
if the practitioners of both never copied af- 
ter, or interfered with, one another; though 
I believe that it is very rare, that-the Hu- 


 SICLAN ever 1 with the province of " 


They 8 to be conſidered as two na- 
turally divided, and equally reſpectable, 
profeſſions, each ſufficiently difficult and 
important to become of itſelf alone the pro- 
per and fixed object of one man. Such a 
change would be for the intereſt of both 
characters, as well as ſor the improvement 
both of the art of ſurgery, and the ſcience 
of medicine. We then ſhould meet oftener 
than we now do. 


1 have ſometimes heard it obſerved in 
common medical converſations, When the 
merit and utility of the different branches 
of the profeſſion became the ſubject of a 
partial controverſy, that the SURGEON ge- 

| . nerally 
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nerally looks upon Hrs profeſſion as a 
POSITIVE ART; and on mine as a negative” 
SCIENCE. I have always on theſe occaſions 
ſmiled, and when I could take the liberty, 
have politely thanked the promulgator of 
ſo liberal an opinion. On one occafion 1 
could not contain myſelf, but was indig- 
nantly led to admit, that there was a great 
deal of poſitive art in the practice of ſurgery, 
and at the ſame time I obſerved that it was 
the eaſieſt to practice, and ſeemed to do the 
moſt good: but I alſo, with due deference, 
requeſted of this advocate for the pre- emi- 
nence of his chirurgical character, that he 
would ſtill uſe his beſt endeavours to im- 
prove HIS BRANCH, as poſitively and as ſe- 
rioully as I ſhould endeavour to improve 
MINE, | 


It is plain that theſe obſervations are in- 
tended. to apply only to ſome few chirur- 
gical characters, whoſe daily habits and 
purſuits have at all times been directed with 
a view to ſurgery alone, and whoſe educa- 
tion as well as practice have principally 
tended to that object, and who (cannot do 
leſs _ declare that they are not engaged 
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in the practice of medicine. — Is it, ebe | 
and patiently to be ſubmitted to, and un- 
deniably admitted, that they, under ſuch 
circumſtances, can be as fully acquainted 
with the ſerious and important connection 
of cutaneous and other diſeaſes, with the 
general phyſiology and pathology of the 
human body, as the phyſician, who natu - 
rally gives all his attention to medical ob- 
jects, and the ſtudies connected with them: 
at leaſt their practice does not carry with it 
the appearance of ſuch extenſive. informa» 
tion. I cannot even admit, that a perfect 
knowledge of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

can ever make a phyſician, I might as well 
pretend to the knowledge of the proper 
treatment of a wound, or the amputation 
of a limb, becauſe I may have a tolerably 
correct idea of the anatomy of the parts 
concerned, . 


It has always ſtruck my mind as a profes- 
ſional impropriety, that the ypyarMAcoregla 
of the ROYAL COLLEGE. OF PHYSICIANS 
ſhould contain the various preparations of 
ointments, plaiſters, &c. and all the other 

external 


— 
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external applications pertaining to the 
branch of ſurgery. Such would appear to 
me to become more properly the object of the 


CORPORATION OF SURGEONS, as an equally 
chartered body of practitioners, with privi- 


leges and immunities of their own. There 
would then be the proper DISPENSATORIUM | 
CHIRURGICUM, aud a pharmacopeia with that 


view would be conſulted by medical prac- 
titioners, when there was a propriety, as 
well as a neceſlity, to have recourſe to it. — 
Whatever may have been the origin of the 
emplaſtrum and unguentum cantharidis, &c. 
they even would very properly come under 
this propoſed regulation, without any af- 


front to the dignity of he medical juris- 


dition. 


| ——— Y AW@_D_D—— 


. I could make ſeveral aber remarks on Fs: 


theſe ſubjects, collected from attentive ob- 


ſervation, and ſome experience; but it is no 
pleaſure to me to dwell longer on them, and 


I have been induced to ſay what I have 
penned, FROM NO OTHER. MOTIVE, than 


the intereſt I take, in whatever concerns the - 


HONOR of eyery branch of the HEALING 
ART, feeling naturally anxious that my 
OWN 


| 
| 
1 
g 
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own ſhould ſupport its RRSDECTABILIT T. 
I therefore ſhall cut it ſhort with the hope; 
that every FREE MAN will think I have 
done no more than my duty, and that every 
PROFESSIONAL MAN will repeat the follow- 
ing MEMORANDUM from the eighth volume 
of the BRE, with a favourable acceptation, 
and with its proper application to the ſubject. 


* Men may be convinced, but they can - 

not be pleaſed againſt their will; 

but though taſte is obſtinate, it is 

variable, and time often prevails 
„ when arguments have failed.“ 


I THINK NO GOOD MAN CAN BE OF. 
FENDED WITH ME FOR MY FREEDOM IN 
OFFERING THESE PROEESSIONAL OPINI- 
ONS, AFTER HE HAS ATTENTIVELY AND 
LIBERALLY CONSIDERED THE WHOLE 
I HAVE SAID, AND THE INTENT WITH 
WHICH I HAVE SAID IT. I NEVER SHALL 
BE MYSELF DISTRESSED OR ANGRY AT 
BEING DIFFERED WITH; BUT ON THE- 
CONTRARY PLEASED, IF I AM FAIRLY 
AND HANDSOMELY CONVINCED THAT 
1 HAVE BEEN IN AN ERROR. LET EVE. 
RY ONE REMEMBER, | 5 


'« HUMANUM EST ER RARE.“ 
| DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION VIII. 


THE SPECIFIC LOCAL EFFECTS OF THE 
OPERATION OF THE REMOTE CAUSES 


CONSTITUTING THE VARIETIES - 
or CUTANEOUS DISEASE. 


IT will, in the next place, be right to 
conſider what the different parts of the ſkin 
are, which may become affected under dif- 
ferent diſeaſes, and I find, that pathologiſts 
have referred the operation of the remote 


cauſes, in the production of * to one 
of three principles. 


Firſt, —As e g a depraved ſecre- 
tion of the $EBACEOUS GLANDS. 


Boda 6 ga asd ſtate 
of the BULBs OF THE HAIR. 


1B birdly, 
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Thirdly, —As occaſionin 2 a morbid con- 
dition of THE VESSELS on the external ſur- 
face OF THE SKIN. 3 | 


| Introductory to the few arguments which 
may be brought forward in ſupport of 
each diviſion, I ſhall obſerve, that an acri- 
mony may be preſent in the fkin, which 
did not pre- exiſt in the maſs of blood; and 
in the next place, I ſhall conſider it as 
granted, (or let it for the preſent only be 
preſumed, ) that the ſecreted fluids are ac- 


tually produced in the ſecerning organs; 


that they in them meet with ſuch circum- 
ſtances and alterations in the moving pow- 
ers, as occaſionally change their nature; 
and that they are entirely generated in theſe 
organs. It therefore follows, that when 
any morbid ſecretion affects and injures 
the healthful ſtate of the ſkin, we are not 


to ſuppoſe, that the acrimonious humour 


pre- exiſted in the blood itſelf. 


They, who are of opinion, that it is 
very evident, that the ſtate of the ſecreted 
fluid muſt be dependant upon the ſtate of 
the ſecreting organ, argue thus,” Is it 


reaſonable 


— 
1 
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reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, becauſe the 
acrimony of the bile may be increaſed; ' in 


conſequence of a ſtimulus, this acrimony 
præ· exiſted in the whole of the circula- 


ting fluids; or can it be for a moment 


imagined, that the acrimcny of imperfect 
mucus is owing to the general condition of 
the ſanguineous and ſerous fluids ? From 
this analogy they think it reaſonable to 
conclude, that the ſecretions. of the ſkin are 
changed, without any previous Ne e 
of the blood. 


4 


As the different minute parts connected 
with the cuis vera may occaſion, when dis- 
eaſed, the varieties of impetiginous affec- 
tions, which are every day embarraſſing 
us, I ſhall next proceed ſhortly to explain 
the particular change in each part, as ſup- 
poſed to be their condition when morbidly 
affected; and I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate 


them with an example or two. With re⸗ 
gard therefore to the 


Firſt, —The depraved fecretion of the ſeba- 
| ceous glands. 


L The 
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The ſuperficies of the body, or cutis vera, 
has been ſuppoſed to be well defended 
from the ordinary acrimony of the perſpi- 
Table matter, by an unctuous or oz/y ſecre- 
tion furniſhed by the ſebaceous glands. 
From any morbid ſtate or action of theſe 
glands, either 1n not at all furniſhing their 
neceſſary exudation, or affording it in ſo 
thin a ſtate, that it is readily waſhed off, 
the ſkin becomes affected by either the ſe- 
baceous or perſpirable acrimony, and in this 
way may often be inflamed. Such a mor- 
bid ſecretion, productive of erythematic, 
and ſometimes of puſtular inflammation, 
according to conſtitutional temperament, 
very frequently happens to children behind 
the ears, where the ſebaceous glands have 
been diſcovered to be very numerous. 


It may further be ſuppoſed, that the 
ducts from the ſebaceous glands, which 
paſs through the cis vera, may alſo be- 
come affected at their extremities, by the 
irritating quality of the perſpirable fluid in 
certain ſtates of the habit, particularly 
hen the inflammatory diatheſis prevails to 

* conſiderable degree. This may be the 
| reafon 


7 
* 


* : 
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reaſon why we ſo often meet with in- 
flammatory eruptions as the immediate 
conſequence of ſweating, eſpecially when 
the ſweat is in any way confined to the 
part, or even effuſed 1 in wy conſiderable 


quantity. 


The miliary eruption alſo has been ob- 
ſerved by DR. CULLEN to be the effect of 
ſweating, and has by him been conſidered 
as the impetiginous effects of a matter, ge- 
nerated, under particular eircumſtances in 
the ſkin itſelf, and not before prevailing 
in the maſs of blood. I was glad to find 
that HE had once admitted, that a cutaneous 
eruption might be the conſequence of cu- 
taneous action; and therefore the miliary 1 
eruption may be, according to his opinion, _ 
the produce of an inordinate ſecretion of 
the ſebaceous exudation, from the increaſed 
Ae of the e themſelyes. 


43 


11. e * to me, Gi the * 
cedent ſymptoms of the miliary eruption, 
to wit, the anxiety, ſighing, and the prick- 

ing, „As or rIxR POINTS," in the ſkin, 
* be occaſioned ſolely by a morbid. action 
L 2 of 
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of the capillary extreme veſſels, as they are 
moſt likely to be attended, from their ana- 
tomical ſtructure, with THAT PARTICULAR 
SENSATION. Theſe obſervations however 
would have come with more propriety 
under our third head or diviſion, in this 
ſection. In e to the 


Second be mo! bid omaliaine of the Ate 
u har 


It 8 1 a that ths hair 1 a 
ſource-of nouriſhment as well as the other 
parts of the human body. The moſt pro- 
bable one appears to be from the veſſels in 
contact with the roots or bulbs of the hair, 
which, by ſome peculiar organization and 
action, furniſh a moiſture, that becomes ne- 
ceſſary to their growth. This muſt appear 
to every one ſufficiently evident, from the 
ſtate and variety of the hair in different 
temperaments. It has alſo been obſerved, 
that it ſhrivels, and changes colour, or falls 
off, according to peculiar idioſyncracy, and 
under the different circumſtances of age or 
conſtitution, when this exudation from the 

i ee ee e eee e ee rie 
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crinial veſſels, or whatever other ſource, " 
of frho-mpi@prpnhmoragh ws e up- 
Sr mr n 
oo diſcaſed eoniltiai or - aRion of the * 
ſels, conſtituting or ſupporting the bulbs 
of the hair, may therefore afford the irrita- 
ting effuſion, which ſometimes forms itſelf 
into the incruſtations coyering the cuta - 
NEOUS affection, and ſometimes exactly en- 
circling the hair, particularly when of the 
herpetic kind. We have a ſufficient proof 
of a ſpecies of this diſeaſe in the caſe of the 
TINEA 'CAPITIS ; but we alſo. frequently 
meet with an impetiginous affection of the, 
CAPILLITIUM, accompanying the univerſal. 
herpetic and other Ns at all © age 
of life, | 


8 1 


1 
Some of the * ins. oft this 
country are probably of the ſame nature, 
but varying in degree, and differing from 
herpetic eruptions, according to the opera- 
tion of various external remote cauſes, the 
manner of dieting, &c. as well as from the 
nature of the conſtitutional temperament 
Itſelf. In fact, it is no uncommon thing 
to meet with both leprous and herpetic 

| eruptions 
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eruptions at the ſame time, in one and the 
ſame perſon, owing, T'think, to a differ“ 
ence in the ſtate of the ene at the 


== ſo different] ly alfeted.” 


What ſhare in the production of capillary 
or crinial diſeaſes the pores, affording the 
ſuppoſed liniment from the adipoſe mem- 
brane, may have, I ſhall not t-rake” ypon 'me 
oy conjecture. | 


Defoe I "died to hk full geg | 
of the third diviſion of the diſeaſed condi- 
tion of the ſkin, to wit, the ſtate of i its veſ- 
ſels, I muſt beg leave to have it particularly 


"A obſerved, that the morbid ſtate both of the 


crinial bulbs, as well as of the ſebaceous 
glands, may be very often, and perhaps is 
in general 'owing to a deviation from the 
healthful ſtate, in the ordinary effuſion of 
the perſpirable fluid, ſo that when the acri- 
mbny of it is ſuper-abundant, from ſome 
peculiar diſeaſed action of the ſyſtem of ca- 
pillary veſſels in the'cutis vera; it may then 
affect the condition of tlie ſpecific ſecretions, 
of which I have been — ee e 

201 1 It 
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It may be further noticed, as. claiming 
the ſtricteſt attention and obſervation, that, 


from the cloſe connection of all theſe mis 
nute parts with one another, it beco! 
extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh their ſepa- 
rate morbid affections from each other; but 
I am much inclined to think, that there is 
an effential difference in the diſcaſes, which 
each 1 is liable to. N . 


DJ "YA F . 
1 et «211? 810 


r 
I am now led to conſider the 3 Oh 


organization, and action of the ſuperficial 
and extreme veſſels of the arterious ſyſtem, 
ſo immediately concerned in "the "Iperi - 
ginous, condition of the ſkin: 4 and "This 

would ſeem to demand the mol Se 
enquiry and inveſtigation. eee; 


Torn ft ist bhavistde 

£91 $113: do '2 Hawes”, dvd Isis 
Third,—7 be morbid condition . the. Fit 
faneaus or: gerſpirable ue nt 
10 nokta y1Rob1o aft ni inst lutdalesd 
It will be very, proper firſt to take, notice, 
that all effuſions made under the cutielę. 
or into the cells of, thefadipoſe membrane 
connected with. the rete, mucoſum and c 
vera, either by exbalation.or nupture of yel- 
ſels, are en originate rn e f: 
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os 61 lymphatie part of the blood, as the 
pabulum of the perſpirable fluid: for the 


two ſources of impetiginous affections al- 
teady mentioned, to wit, the ſebaceous 
glands, and the bulbs of the hair, are ra- 
ther to be conſidered as ſecerning organs 
with their excretory ducts, acting as con- 
duits through the evTrs vERA and cuticle; 
and are not therefore to be looked on as, in 
an ordinary way, „ of 3 
effuſions undet . n 

ab 30 C eee n eee lr 
Jr ab Been "q opinion of ſome authors 
and pathologiſts, that the perſpirable 1 matter 
can of itſelf alone be the cauſe of impeti- 
ginows'actimony'; and they have confirmed 
themſelves in this opinion from obſerving, 
that it has ſo readily produced cutaneous 
eruptions, when it has been in exceſs, and 
from its producing them in thoſe parts moſt 
readily, from whence it could not eſcape, 
becauſe various applications, as coverings 
to'the ſkin, detained it in theſe patts, ſuch 
as the ordinary veſtments, plaiſters, &c. 


It bas been further obferved by them, 38 
Leroy — 1958 the perſpirable fluid 


* 5 


may 
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may be, on ſome occaſions, a matter capa- 
ble of converſion. irito pus, and on, other 
occaſions a matter not convertible into! pus. 
When it is the foriner, they ſuppoſe inflam- 
mation always to attend, either from an 
inherent, or an outward occaſional, cauſe; 
and this they have exemplitied, 2 28 an in- 
Natice. from a conſtitutional cauſe, i in the 
caſe of the eruption of the ſoaall-pox.., If it 
be of the latter kind, then veſications wall be 
Fabricated on the outward. ſurface, of the cu- 
. TIS VERA, as in thoſe ſpecies of cutaneoys 
Uiſeaſe, the zEMenIGUs and ERYSIPELAS» 


741 172454 4 


The PEMPHIGUS. is a i tarp Aang ond 
A. been conſidered by DR. CULLEN as a 
 1ſymptomatic-affeRion, | which he has noſo- 
logically arranged in the order of EXAN- 
--THEMAT AH under his claſs PYREXLE. 
But if we are to give, eredit to the obſer- 
vatious of ſome. writers on, this diſeaſe, it 
. would appear to be, ſometimes an idiopathic 
| aſfection. with which the conſtitution may 
_ 1ympathuze, attended. with An, eruption. of 
a very uncertain duration, and appearing 
very irregularly on different parts of the 
body, for many ſuccefliye days, and fre- 


Ki 5 


| quently 


: e 
* * - 
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Hoently:with-ſo:littls of A general es 
of the ſyſtem, that it might almoſt cotie 
undder the character of iovuLEN's erythematsc 
_Aftionof che kin, in that yh 
b pe 57 PAEITE! SHY 4AM Nd. beben 
W WW. i eh 4111 87 {64 
This pdt is ſtrengthened from their 
kad dle noi that the veſicles of the 
Pempligus have been obſerved to vary 
much; no deut according to the tempe- 
ratmichtl and ſtate of the habit. They hade 
Wberefore been Geſeribed as ſometimes pour- 
2a bloody, and ſometitnes a flightly 
Purulerit, 16hen, though they in geheral 
„iy ond ferousAuid, Which is pro- 
ly che fyfniptömatie, and whichithe adio- 
Pakhfe, Kind, Tam net yet preparedbto:ſay/® 
N cee 512 d 10d ofaftes 
ede Preceived' ai ichpreſfiot on- my 
mind, from conſidering the rarity atid va- 
fag a 7 int of this diſeaſe, that the 
i Day ' 
bh y be attributed to à pu- 
idocyncrac 25 85 A ür in 1 42 
| 5 > i Ye whicl h, it is Jonibtinnes ooh ie 


509 Oi n Lax0Gl 20 VSI „ 
055 \ "of 


*. Read id pxson and CHAISTIE on yu . 
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of the low fevex,”a diſeaſe ſo commony:that 
this eruption ould. be oftener et) Tithe: 
if it did not depend upon ſome CUanpans 
idiocyncracy It has however: bean pl. 
poſed-by n. CmRISTIE,®: to be RY 
into Ae. and camplicatus. 
N mn n & 151191] 1 e Pt 
- Wfbeverſhould co nolalogreatiyinglived, 
1 ſhould propoſe its being ee == 6 
nnd ſebrilis, and 1 
n e - digfathieusy fox 1. ould 
confider the / eruption attending the figh, tpe+ - 
Fr ſymptomatit of a general affection, 
and debility of the cinulating ſyſtems and 
the fecond ſpecies a8 an-idiopatbic diſgaſe, 
atiſing from a local 2 
bid altetation iu the ag ion cf the gutanggys 
veſſels; but I believe the pemphigus Fe 


3s: ith kinds, moſt fiequepylyyob- 


ſerved vor _ nis mort}, = 


14 469 lib ei Yo 10208 a the Thin 
Wen, bli 15 Me formed on. 


without previous inf ace or eviden 


© ACCUNQUY »..AS che fdr ſcigles of 10 
: the NGOS: may be looked EY 
M2 am 


See n on the Parmtave, in vols A, f the 
LONDON MEDICAL JOURNAL. | K G- XI toy. 7 
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am much diſpoſed to imagine, that ſuch 
ariſei either from {a defect ĩn the cuticle vits 
ſelf: or a ſimplefatony at the extremities of 
the cutaneous veliels, in ſome way or other 
difturbing ts connection with the rete mu- 
ooſum: for ſuch is the connection between 
theſe veſſels and the cuticle, according to 
the doctrine of arterious nutrition, that a 
fault an theyeffice of the former, and in the 
conſtruction; of the latter, may aid. af mot 
entirely ocęaſion, the formation af nv. 
TANZ or VESICUL EZ, which will contain 
eathera;lerous or a lymphatic fluids! but all 
this, I ſhall; £ndeavour.to. make clear, ina 
ö tutute part of my cllay. btb sds T1igHtse 51 
tedt.oviatdo of ten Ste, dnow Id Uivr 
The vn VSIPELAS is much better known; 
ands attended; according:to:CULLENg/With | 
amenanthematous eruption joined to aiſye 
notbs, but. which affection of theoſkinds 
charaRexized,) by his, accurate: noſologiſt, 
EGO eye There appears 
to me forme; inconſiſtency» iu this elaſſifiea- 
tion and deſcription ia Jamething like a 
ſeeming « contradiction; ; for he ſets out eſta- 
t vos vd bononds596 Jo ei gs. 
Dev ei sid T zun ad wr ode 281 7 
See his ſynoplis, G. xxvl. of his order exanthemata. 


bliſhing'a principle of diſtinßtion betweem 
erythema and eryſpolus, and yet che 


the latter thus; Int aliqua vutis parte 


„ {pigs in fucie: phlegeſts conebemalt 


Theſe nies diſtiuctiouz muſt puri uthè 
moſt trefletingparhologiſty\ and expert 


Practitioner. „ eee e lofts teil 


. 18 „HOTIHIZun ec 10 rieb tl 


have before odbſerved;othar> there a 


probably two ects of the ursHrEUAE ; 


vid. an idiopathie and u ſymptemiatie. 
#1153000 e dow, eee e unn 
As the vAkorx' has been *ttientioned' Ab 
am exätmple ftotn a conftitüttottal eaſe with 
the perſpirable fluid coeEůblæ iter 70 
will be worth while here to obſerve, that 
the greater number of puſtules in the final 
por has been attributed by prvevriaw th. 
àn inflammatory ſtate of the-whole/ ſyſtemn 

and more particularly of the ſkin. But chis 
will not explain every caſe of the ſmall- 
pox :ü for what is the principle which con- 
ſtitutes the difference between e 
and the confluent Wert th ob bas a 


* iS 10 WAP 1 al 22 rb CIO! >; br OY Y 


It certain] y is not accaſianed by any ſpe- 
cific en in _ virus. This is very 
37 N 7. Te EE 


101 45 — alli 
Sa bas bert hsd- uſe of. It muſt tliete- 
fore depend upon ſome conſtitutional cauſe; 
auc dbes moſt probably ariſe from the dif. 
ferent mode of action, or condition, of the 
Githricous capillary veſſels, eitber from a 
diffettnce in the confiitiliobine the patient, ; 
or from eee of che 
ſtate 6f the perſon. to whom the- variglous 
matter has been applied aw. foils 34 
um addy hefo mo ous Sul, $16; hate? | 
I Yevs it weilt be Hound, n mindte 
inveffigaribn, that the varieties of exanthe+. 
matons affections are more probably owitiy 
to the" ſpecific difference in the irritability 
of the Kim of different people, joined with 
the mode of action of various occaſional 
cadſes, than to any ſpecific | difference in 
the nature of the virus, or eſſential ĩdiopa - 
thic afteràtion in m ſtate __ 11 n 
5 circulating fluid: eee org, 


It Put been Uötheckured by ſome writers 0 
on the difeaſes-of the ſkin, that the L yMPH 
of tkte blood, —— fluid, may be de- 


e tained 
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introduction of any for eign matter at the 
extreme, ſyperficies of the ſkin, which. fo» 
reign matter Might, occaſion. an obſlcuftion 
; of it, at its paſſage through t extræmities | 
of ;the perſpmable vellelawor: in, ſome, way 
or other xonder it too thick to pals, through 
the enzicle, and. that therolore it muſt d- 
ceſſarily become the cauſe of its being ef 
fulect under it. 1 yd, banohione νν 


lesen h e act 10 0. 


But when we well confides the. complir 
. cated organization connected with :the-guti- 


cular ſurface of the humay, body,,cither;for 
de lee e eee 
Phepe hy the pperation, of the, Nn 
veſſels, or for the emiſion, of what may be 
o webbing 
fun ion of the exhalegt extreme, arteries, 
it will be faund very difficult to explain be 


made of action of external offenſive, matters, 


When applied t9,;pr,admitted, Me, fe r 
ee of our animal machine Balsan 


A - Among . ſuch cle anmats. cauſes: 19ay 
with propriety be, mentioned. ordinary un: 


Ke. er u ue oß gts pn 


| matters, 
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eryſipelatous nature 4@n - what priucipls 


ren rv. bometimes cf 
been qrng-che common caues of ob 
ſpiration, in the production of 


— 1. taneous eru ption, Which oc- 


cyrs-moſt .cammoniy,, when the inflam- 
matot gefimeny, ar atritation, - prevails 


in che habit vas under, ſuch circumſtances 


thedyſtam gf capillary xeſſels are univerſally 
moſt: ixcitable, and thersfore in the: ſkin 


mat. ea fa bed q a0 . n 
„ n booy ob 1999 Noc If ne 0 
Childten become particular ſukject to 


| eruptions From theſe enen, hieb moſtiy 


affect their han and which rafe 
further promoted by theſe parts being fre- 


_ quently; foros long tim; wet, and unat- 
er 301 es esu lh Had on 


a 9981990 Of betagqut od 09 
T have (genetallpcaiotived;::thagiboth;uhs 
cleanlineſs) andaoiy applications o avs ag 


eruptious, andi gutinular c νtiat ions, par- 
ticularly. thaſa t rtheodrythematous: and 


ſuch matters: oſfend che rutauernis gireula - 
3 "up admit. of diſpute, 
but 


 =isi665u5" 67 T i 5 
but 1 cannot help thinking, tht in Mme 


kinds of impetiginous affe@tions,"hevint- 
ments, which are ſo commonly wade we 


of, tend t 2 diſeaſed veſſols of the 
part too 


after che fluids,” which 
— have — in chern, have ac> 
quired their local and noxious aerimπνjẽ0L;⁵ I 
even ſuſpect that oily applications, from the 
heat of the inflamed part, may #equire'a 
raneid quality, and thereby give additional 
irritation to the eruptions and cutieular ex- 
coriations, If they ever do good, it is in 
particular conftitutions, by their defending 
the inflamed and tender parts from the ac- 
tion of the nne sd woody Han 
n gu d Meg. oat vd ng want 
But in moſt caſes of eutaneous affeRions, 
no ſuch occaſional cauſes as the płeeeding 
can be ſuppoſed to operate in producing 
an impetiginous effuſion, by an obſtruc- 
tion in the manner mentioned, occaſionirig 
either a rupture or an eroſion of veſſels. 1 
am hence led, from not being 1 
fied with any of theſe explanations,” to ſeek 
for ſome other RATIO WM TMN 
or ct ;-and Fm much 


que + Ne +0024 pee 


JN 
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diſpoſed to attribute them to a diſeaſed 
or impaired ſtate of action in the cuta- 
neous veſſels themſelves, which brings me 
to the conſideration of the PROXIMATE 


cAusk, and to the inveſtigation of which 
J ſhall cient in the next ſection. 


— — — o—ratoa. 
KI VOLT 222 
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- THYME TO HEAT ATAMITORS THY 
| MA EYOT AMA ITMARXNA OA 260 
OAT) HT HV! .CHTAAIC FL MOTT 
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m1voveobns Sfdmad vm mac 2AHT 
mod ond 50} righg#s bar 53 EN 
eh⁰sns ines 20 ygolodieq bovigngt - vigor 
x5 ent edi no bobauot es cotratih 
19019903, (LY MY HIODAD: bi AAGHTS TOY 
i82;oſoilvdg. bus Iso RH 5E Mice 
ds 211 bus ATA Truss. B edo > 
* batdobat doum nad i I „bung 
dur to encratge bst suis off 
ſtd on: „ Defdut tis go eo bits 
2ved o ned ident o a009 2vet mordw' 
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SECTION IX. 

THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF IMPETIGI- 
NOUS AND EXANTHEMATOUS AFFEC-= 
TIONS 1$ SEATED IR THE curA- 
NEOUS: CAPILLARY VESSELS. + 


THUS far, in my humble endeavours | 
to arrange and explain the hitherto com- 
monly received pathology of cutaneous | 
diſeaſes, as founded on the doQrines of | 
—.— and CACOCHYMY, together 4 


che N anatomical and phyſiological 
bs 5 0 on the CUTIS VERA and its ap- 


pendages, I have been much indebted to 
the various ſcattered opinions of authors, 
and others, on the ſubject, the beſt of 
whom have gone no farther than to have 
conſidered the PROXIMATE CAUSE as One 

Na - or 9 
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| 
| 
| 
| or, ot other; of the three era 
| of the ſxin, viz. 31} 5» D414 8 
| | -10 00395 bar ume: 15 
| vide depraved bannen of __ busen. 
| mene * ? . nid 10 s | } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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II. A orbit _ of whe 4 bulb of 1 
20101 ar Sinoinnsg 9105 14 e017: 
yiow! bs 1 rissen IA ani 
II. A morbid condition of the ai 
-200i/lgefÞBhgp on giiognn Jodi no 551196p9l 
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TRY Who Rave conſidered. a sbpkk- 
BUND ANL Acfbfir x, 4 \ PRETER-NATU- 
KAL SALINE sTATE or THE "BLOOD, or 
ſome ſuch cacochymic virus iti the miafs of 
the circulating fluids, and alſo THE DIMI- 
NUTION OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, as 
PROXIMATE eAuszs of cutaneous diſeaſe, 
have given their attention only to the gel 
nerab ſtate of the habit, and have not at all 
thought of acchuntitig for the local de- 
ſtrudtiomof THE PA KS CONCERNED, and 
which conſtitutes the proper impetiginous 
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To make 1E L499" the object of our 
enquiry, would be the true; and only 
compleat, way of coming at, and account- 
ing for, the whole of the ſymptoms of any = 
diſeaſe, and of eſtabliſhing the immediate 
or PROXIMATYF CAUSE, on the knowledge 
of which, as I have hinted: at before, our 
indications of ure, - particularly in chronic 
affections, muſt neceſſarily reſt ; and ſurely 
it ought to be conſidered. as of the firſt con- 
ſequence on thoſe impetiginous gecaſions,. 
which ſometimes may admit of being chi- 
rurgically treated by external applications, 
while a proper attention is paid to, the ge 
neral ſtate. of the habit, and to the removal 
of MM conſtitutional pradipofitions,; mt 
A ant OLE enen: | 
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2 . the above morbid ſtates of the 
kin have been ſuppoſed by patholagiſts to 
be dependant on the action of ſame ſpecifia 
acrimony thrown: upon the ſurface of the 
body, from its being general through the 


whole, of the girculating, fluids . Ir muſt 
however here obſerve, that DR. MILNHA N“ 


neo opinion of the ſource of the ſcurvy muſt 
be received as an exception to this general 
obſervation ; - 
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obſervarls! , and with Whieh 1 Was not a6; 
qudinted, till J lately read his effay on that 
object F but as it Has been confined to that 
particular diſeaſe, it cannot, and it has not 
been, received by practitioners, as a general 
I pathology of eee affeCtions, 11 


SY yongbno) inloggs 3 


| -: As theſe. e ies 900 proximate cauſes 


o not appear to me to explain the whole 
of impetiginois, pathology, or ſatis factorily 
and, fully to account for \cutaneous affec- 
tigns, eicher idiopathic or ſymptomatic, I 


ſhall progeed with ſome degree. of confi- 
gence, being clearly of opinion, that the 


aforementioned morbid ſtates of the ſkin 
are no other than the neeeflary' conſtituents 

uf the diſeaſe, and cannot with; propriety 
be conſidered as the proximate cauſes. 


8.198 903 101 100090025 01] OS sba 


= ond wiſh cy deader to carry his 


Wis fomewkrat farther? and endeavour! ts 


] | | utzree wirt che, andi even, by more atten 


tive bf Varo und reflection; to exbecd 
#6; in my attempts“ to inveſtigate TH 
GAR bf this depräbity in the curanecus 
ſecretions! and OfotHe fever fmorbid ſtateb 
connected wr the rr v rRNA, nanedy; 
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pf the ſebaceous glands, the bulbs, of the 
bair, and the exhalent or perſpirable veſ⸗ 
ſels. 1, TOE it will be ne nearer 
the truth. ; 4 VE cken 


Fam IO in this hae va K. 
recommend it to the attention of Vn 
PRACTITIONER, from the appoſite tendency 
of the Opinion, Which fo many Wifters 
nate taken up, namely; that the abe bf 
perſpiration, or in otfier words, rhe"con- 
a fluid of the'moſtextrerfic Eatanedis 
arteries; and other capillary vefſels, is "the 
chief agent of the” Pa impetigid 
acfimony. tiotniqo 10 elo galsd Sonsb 


eat 2d d zt Didtom bonoisaemstots 
21 de parkolavieal part of the old doc- 
trive; ſo opportunely ſupports my idea that 
I think if they are right and I cab ſueceeũ 


in my endeavours to account for the gene- 


rally admitted morbid condition of the ſcu- 


taneous. fluids, and ſecretions immediately 
connected with the yellels, ona fai phyſi» - 


ological and, pathological principle. t vill 
be. found the beſt ground, ſtrictixiſpeaking. 
on, which we can eſtabliſh. the PROX- 
MATE CAUSE, of moſt, af gnot:; all, of 
hel: external eruptive alfeAions. bon 
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Iam ns; eres in undertak- 
ing this inveſtigation, and on ſeriouſiy 
conſidering how complicated the ſtructure 


of the curis VERA is, and how numerous 
the offices are which it has to perform, 


by the inviſible action of the various mi- 


nute organs of which it is compoſed, that 


it would be found a difficult taſk by any 
one, whatever advantages he might poſleſs 


from the experience of years, and with 


the beſt opportunities for making obſer- 


vations, to convince the ſtil] longer expe- 


rienced, and probably prejudiced, reader, 
that a diſeaſed action of either of its com- 


ponent parts could of itſelf alone be a ſuf- 


ficient cauſe to produce the various morbid 
appearances of the ſkin, which we are 
every day meeting with ; and that he will 
{ſtill be inclined to admit, from the force of 
habit, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
old doctrines, the probability of a general 
acrimony being concerned, as the ancients 
have always ſuppoſed, in the production of 
almoſt all cutancous Glcaſes, 


Though prepoſſeſed with the idea that 
5 iy long experienced Cog will not 
| a | eaſily 
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W a convert to my new 3 
ons on this ſubjsct, ſtill he is to be admitted 
avthe- moſtꝰ proper judge of rhe fats; ahd 
of the propriety! uf the reaſotiing Hyade uſe 
of in its ſypport, and i he but RAT KT ES 
between the two, numely; the od doctriget- 
and the. ptèſent one, I: ſhould look Hr gt 
ſome. kind of iiadtboret his old habts, 
and: Wis ppandnzgs)evbc vpn „ 
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Bur if vum thowll ner even beth taſe;!! 
let mie "warmly reconmelnd the“ young 
reader to exclaim with? me, NN RG 
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& TIS BUT A PART. WE. SEH AND] NO 
« THE WHOLE;” and ſc it Will rea; I 
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DERMATO-PAT HOLOGIA; 


SECTION x. 


ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CAPIL« 
LARY VESSELS, AND ON THE $YM- 
PATHY BETWEEN THE EXTER= 
NAL AND THE INTERNAL» 


I think it very neceſſary in this place to 
obſerve, that, on the preſent occaſion, I 
content myſelf with offering to the reader 
the following reaſoning as a ground for a 
GENERAL HYPOTHESIS OF IMPETIGINOUS 
DISEAES, hoping at ſome future period of 
my life, after I have more attentively and 
experimentally conſidered the ſubje&, to 
make the proper application of it, in a par- 
ticular, and perhaps noſological, manner, to 


each of the various chronic affections of the 


Min, 
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ſkin, which will admit of being charac- 
terized as a ſpecific GENUS of cutaneous 
diſeaſe. 


This muſt require additional practical 
obſervations, and occaſion me ſome trouble; 
but in which I ſhould be very conſiderably 
aſſiſted, by being obligingly favoured with 
the remarks and experience of practitioners, 
in general, on this intereſting branch of 
medicine. To proceed with ſome reflect- 
ions on the univerſality of the veſſels con- 
cerned, | | 


It ſeems to be a point univerſally agreed 
to, that, from various circumſtances in the 
animal ceconomy, a ſingular connection or 
conſent takes place between the ſtomach 
and the outward ſurface of the human 
body, eſpecially, from the ſeveral phæno- 
mena obſerved, when there is the diſpo- 
ſition to the pyYREXIAL sTATE of the 
ſyſtem. It TEEN very ſtrikingly appears, 
that the tone of the organ of digeſtion is 
found to be dependant on the tone of the 
cutaneous organ ; and on the contrary, that 

Q 2 . an 
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an atony of the one has a correſponding | ; 
connection and agreement with the atony 
of the other: and this eſtabliſhed ſympathy * 

15 not unfrequently obſerved, when the 


conſtitution labours under a cutaneous diſ- 
eaſe, ſtrictly of the chronic kind. 


This ſtriking ſympathetic operation be- 
tween parts, ſo apparently diſtinct from 
one another, claimed much of the late ce- 
lebrated pRoFES50R CULLEN's attention, 
and he uſed to make impreſſions, even to 
aſtoniſhment, on the minds of his hearers, ' 
when he ſcientifically laboured at his lec- 
tures to explain, on what principle this 
conſtitutional connection of external aud 
internal parts took place. 


In the pathological view\of the doctrine 
of fever, as made publicly known n his 
FIRST LIN ES, he has placed the atony of 
the former correſponding to the atony of 
the complicated cutaneous orgah, in a ſym- 
pathetic action of the muſcular fibres of 
the ſtomach itſelf, with the muſcular fibres 

in 
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In the extreme veſſels on the outward ſur- 


face of the body.“ 


When I was ſome years ago engaged in 


inveſtigating this doctrine of febrile ſym- 


pathy, I made it a queſtion, at leaſt in my 


own mind, whether the muſcular fibres of 


the ſtomach were in an atonic ſtate, at the 


time this ſympathetic affection was ſup- 
poſed to take place. 


Admitting the conſent between the ſto- 


mach and the ſkin, I then endeavoured to 
explain it by a probable connection of parts 
more ſimilar, to wit, between external and 
internal veſſels of the capillary ſyſtem ; 
finding it difficult to allow, that it could 
take place between parts ſo evidently dif- 
fering i in their ſtructure and proportion, as 
minute veſſels, and large muſcular fibres. 


If DR. CULLEN has been correct and right 


in 8 the 5 of this am in muſ- 


cular 


* Sec DR. CULLEN's particular expreffion in a letter to the 


author, page 124, in the ſecond 3 of his TREATISE 
ON SYMPATHY. 
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cular fibres, I ſurely cannot be wrong in 
ſuppoſing it moſt probable, and moſt natu- 
ral, that it ſhould take place between muſ- 
cular fibres of the ſame ſize, and in organs 

too with the ſame properties and uſes, | 


I ſhall here therefore beg leave to extract 

my opinion, reſpecting the ſuppoſed ſym- 
pathetic connection of the internal and ex- 
ternal extreme veſſels, from the treatiſe on 
ſympathy which I publiſhed eleven years 
ago, and which I THEN wiſhed, whe 
late, to have had conſidered by every can- 
did reader, as academic effuſions on the 
ſubject, though I 8TILL feel it, in its ap- 
plication to medical principles, as inte- 
reſting to myſelf as ever. 


, Let me further obſerve, that although 
J may, for the preſent, ſeem to my reader 
to have wandered entirely from the object, 
by having entered upon the doctrine of 
febrile atony and ſpaſm, and an explanation 
of the pyrexial affections of the ſtomach, 
yet I hope it will hereafter be ſatisfactorily 
made to appear to him, that they are con- 
nected with the ſubject of the preſent eſſay, 

in 
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in as far as they do mutually concern 'the 
cutaneous veſſels, in the production of 
eruptive diſeaſes. | 


— 


I have there fad. 


Firſt, —<* That if a debility of the 
nervous ſyſtem, from whatever cauſe 
induced, occaſions a weakened action of 
the heart and arteries, this muſt neceſ- 


farily and principally be felt in the ters 
* minations of the arterious ſyſtem, 


namely, the ſyſtems of capillary arteries, 
and ſecretory veſſels. I have therefore 
conſidered the ANOREXIA, which fo 
generally attends the beginning of fever, 
as depending on an ATONY of the ex- 
treme veſſels, and a diminiſhed aclion of 


the villous glands, of the ſtomach.” 


Secondly, —** That if it can be reafonably 
ſuppoſed, that the continuance and in- 
creafe of the general debility are attended 
with a proportionate atony in the ex- 


treme veſſels; and that the ſpaſm of the 


0 extreme 
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46 
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46 


60 


extreme veſſels takes place, more or leſs; 


according to the extent of the atony in 
them, then 1 have concluded, that the 
NAUSEA depends upon a CONSTRICTION 
formed, in conſequence of the increaſe 
of atony in the veſſels of the ſtomach.” 


 Thirdly,—*<* That if the continuance 


and increafe of the general conſtriction 
of veſlels, together with the total ceſſa+ 
tion of the proper function of the ſtomach, 
can be juftly conſidered as a ſufficient 


| cauſe to rouze the vis MEDICATRIX 


SYMPATHIZA to her ſalutary exertions, 
then I ſhould conſider the voMIitiNG 
as the RE-ACTION of the ſtomach and 
muſcular ſyſtem, completely ſuited, in 


molt caſes, to reſtore to its due action that 


important organ, THE ORGAN OF DIs 


GESTION.“ * 


From the frequent inſtances of the ſto- 


mach being not only affected by, but con- 
nected with, cutaneous diſeaſes, and which 


; diſordered 


* Corollaries from pages 222 and 223 of the TAEATISE 
N SYMPATHY, 1781. ; 
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| Rifordered ſtate” of it would ſeem equally; 


on ſuch occaſions, to depend upon the 
ſuppoſed vaſcular connection, as well as 
the condition of the cutaneous: veſſels, I 
have thought the-preceding corollaties were 
pertinent to the ſubject, and would ſerve 
to elucidate my ſuppoſed yaſcular conſent 
of parts. | Hs 
ad . ; 

For the arguments at large in ſupport of 
this opinion; I muſt beg leave to refet the 
reader to the aforementioned treatiſe 5 ob- 
ſerving, however, that; on the preſent occa- 
ſon, we are to Conſider the general debility of 
the muſcular ſyſtem, when connefed with 
a chronic cutaneous affe@ion; as arifing 
from a derangement of the inherent prin- 
_ tiple of the muſcular fibre, independent of 
the ſenſarium and nervous ſyſtem, 


This ſuppoſpd connection of extreme; of 
capillary, veſſels ſeems to me to be quite 
conſiſtent with the laws of the animal 
ceconomy; and the univerſality of the ſen= 
ſitive principle, and is ſupported by the 


organization of the parts concerned : there- _ 


fore, whether it be under a proper febrile, 
| P f of 
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or only a cutaneous, affection, that the 
ſympathetic irritation takes place, I am led 
to conſider the occurrence of the inordinate 
action of the ſtomach in exciting . vomiting 
in the firſt cafe, the febrile, or of its im- 
paired function, aud morbid condition in 
the other, the cutaneous, as ariſing from a 
deranged balance and connection in the 
ſyſtem of extreme veſſels: in the firſt 
inſtance attended with fever and vomitings, 
becauſe the affection of veſſels is general: 
in the other without fever, but with im- 
paired appetite, or the ſtomach otherwiſe 
diſordered, becauſe they are but partially 
affected, and do not call up, or require, 
the increaſed action of the heart and arte- 
rious ſyſtem, or the exertion of vomiting, 


to remove a general atony and ſpaſm, on 
the ſurface of the body. 


We very frequently becoulſe witneſſes to 
partial affections of the nervous ſyſtem, in 
all parts of the human body, varying either 
from the degree of excitement or collapſe, 
and accordingly putting on the appearance 
either of inordinate and ſpaſmodic actions, 
or of a paralytic ſtate of the part affected, as 
75 | | the 
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the one or the other prevails, without the 


SENSORIUM being in any way concerned, or 
even 1 pen, diſturbed.” 


wh ſhould it not be as natural, and 
therefore as probable, that a part only of 
the ſyſtem of capillary veſſels might be li- 
able to its, ſpecific local diſeaſes, ariſing 
from their own organization, and marked 
irritability, independently either of morbific 
matter, or the function of the heart and 
larger arteries, and yet not unconnected 
with the general laws of the circulating 
ſyſtem, or the ſpirit of the animal co- 
nomy ? 


This doctrine appears, in my humble 
opinion, to hang very well together, and 
T ſhall accordingly attempt ſome further 


proof and illuſtration of it, by ſome addi- £7 


tional obſervations on the organization and 


action of the ſmall veſſels. 


In as far as I have confidered'the pro- 
duction of eruptive diſeaſes, attended with 
W 0 as depending on a connection be- 

P 2 tween 
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tween external and internal extreme veſſels, 
it is proper to obſerye, that the preſence of 
ſuch a ſyſtem of veſſels in the ſtomach and 
inteſtinal canal may very confidently be in- 
ferred, and I am ſure cannot even be doubt- 
ed, from the frequent inſtances of large 
ſerous ſecretions, or, more properly ſpeak» 
ing, effuſions, taking place in them, and 
of their being very quickly evacuated, 
either by a vomiting or a diarrhea, accord- 
ing to the ſeat of the affection, or the action 
of the remote and occaſional cauſes. 
In fact, they are the common effects cf 
emetics, and purgative medicines, by their 
ſtimulus on the extreme veſſels, particularly 
when the latter are of the draſtic kind. 
That an eſtabliſhed balance, a formula 
pacti inſita inter vaſa minima, takes, place. 
between the internal and external capillary 
veſſels is made further evident by ſeveral 
morbid changes, which occaſionally occur 
in the ſyſtem, after the detrimental effects 
of ſome occaſional remote cauſe. Thus, to 
mention a common inſtance 3 a ſuppreſſed 
perſpiration, from the undue. operation of 
afmoſ pheric cold, is very frequently fol- 
lowed 
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Jowed by 2 laxity of the inteſtinal canal, 
which commonly. prevents a pyrexial ſtate 


of the ſyſtem; on which occaſion it is cu- 


rious to obſerve, that the ſtomach does not 
ſympathiſe with the general i on the 
ſurface of the wid 


1 when a diarrhœa from ſuch a 
cauſe 1s 1mprudently checked, we either 
find the pyrexial ſtate brought on, or if 
that ſhould not take place, ſo as to overs» 
come, by the operation of the VIRES. ME» 
DICATRICES NATURE, the vaſcular con- 
ſtriction on the outward ſurface of the 


body, the redundant ſeroſity is thrown 


ppon ſome cavity, by the increaſed effuſion 
e the * arteries. 


On theſe 3 we may clearly ac- 
count for the occurrence of a puerperal 
ASCITES, after the ſuppreſſion of a diar- 
rbœa; and for many other diſeaſes, as the 
ſequelz of ſome other affection. 


_ I ſhall in the next place take the liberty 
to ſay, that ſerious attention is due to what. 
Jam next going to obſerve, namely, that, 


the 


ä 
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the idea which is here taken up, of an eſta- 
bliſhed connection, and occafional derange- 
ment, in the circulation of the capillary 
veſſels in general, is of more importance to 
the HEALING ART, than may at a firſt 
acquaintance ſtrike the reader, and will, I 
think, on more ſerious and minute inveſ- 
tigation, account for the PROXIMATE 
CAvsE of many other, hitherto inexpli- . 
cable, diſeaſed ſtates of the human body. 


But the full conſideration. of this opinion 
T ſhall reſerve for the ſubject of a future 
eſſay, in which I mean to make the fol- 
lowing queſtion the ground of ſome e 
ans gol —— a | 


May not certain phœnomena of dil 
4 eaſe be aſcribed to a loſs of balance 
in the circulation of the capillary 

* ſyſtem IN GENERAL ?' | | 


I ſhall however make one obſervation at 
preſent, connected with thoſe refleftions, 
to wit, that J ſhall, on that occaſion, con- 
ſider the human body as having properly 
two ſurfaces, namely, an outer ſurface 
and 
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and an inner ſurface. The former will 
be divided into the cutaneous:— The oral, 
naſal, and faucial :>and the pulmonary. 
The latter into the ventricular and inteſtinal: 
— The vaginal and uterine :—and the ure- 
thral, veſicular, and nephritic. 55 


) 


This diviſion will be made to appear 
properly connected with the ſuppoſed ba- 
lance in the circulation of the capillary, or 
extreme, veſſels, as neceſſary to the health 
ful ſtate of the ſyſtem; and as one of our 
firſt anatomiſts“ has been of opinion, that 
ſeveral of, if not all, theſe parts are en- 
dowed with an EPITHELION, a membrane, 
or membranoſe ſurface, analogous to the 
cuticle, it renders the ſuppoſition of a con- 
nection, or relation of their diſeaſes, with 
the balance of the capillary circulation, the 
more probable, and the more important. 


I ſhall briefly mention the principles, on 
which DR. MoNRo- has ſupported this opi-, 
nion. 

He has compared the villous coat of the 
human inteſtiues to the cuticula of the ex- 


| ternal 
The late px. ALEXANDER MONRO. 
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. ternal ſurface of the body, and properly 
therefore confiders it as a continuation of 
the /atter from the lips, over the mouth, 
tongue, and fauces, and through the &/o- 
phagus, ſtomach and inteſtinal canal. bl 


He defends this analogy by the following 
circumſtances : 


I. They are both pervious to fluids, and 
admit of other paſſages through them. 


II. They are both liable to be thickened 
from mechanical cauſes acting on them. 


III. They ate both affiſted in defending 
the parts they cover, from the action of 
ſtimulant matters, by a mucous or ſeba- 
cebus fluid; 


IV. They are liable to be diſcaſed on the 
ſame prineiple, from abraſion and inflam- 
mation. 91 


V. They are both equally incorruptible, 
and are principally intended to defend the 


Laſtly; 


teuder fur faces they cover. 
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Laſih.— They are both eaſily and quickly 
ene 


1 next proceed to the irritability of ca- 
pillary veſſels. 


* See MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON THE INTESTINES, 
by the late profeſſor Monro, in the fourth volume of 
MEDICAL ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS reviſed and _ 
liſhed by a ſociety in zpinBURGH. | 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION XI. 


ON THE IRRITABILITY OF THE CAPILLA- 
RY VESSELS, AND ON THEIR BEING 
LIABLE FROM THEIR ORGANI- 
ZATION TO ATONY, AND 
EVEN PARALYSIS. 


A morbid or atonic ſtate of the eptdermi- 
tical veſſels, by which term I mean to in- 
clude thofe, which are equally connected 
with the rete mucoſum as well as the 
cuticle, may either depend upon a general 
debility of the muſcular ſyſtem, or a par- 
tial one of the veſſels of the parts affected; 
and ſuch an atony of the extreme capillary 
veſſels is, I think, the immediate and lead- 
ing cauſe of the derangement in their 
circulation. | 


'This 
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This atonic condition of the veſſels lays 
the foundation of the future cutaneous: 
diſeaſe, which is either impetiginous or 
exanthematous, i. e. either ſquammous or 
puſtular, according to the degree and extent 
of the vaſcular debility, and the nature of 
the conſtitutional temperament. 


The perſpirable exudation is materially 
concerned in this ſuppoſed vaſcular debi- 
lity of the ſkin ;, for it appears reaſonable to 
conclude, that a healthful action of the 
capillary veſſels is neceflary for the duly 
promoting, or carrying on, this exudation, 
and, as it may equally be called, inſenſible 
perſpiration, The ſame vaſcular action 
muſt in like manner be requiſite to the duly 
ſupporting the ſeveral ſecretions going on 
in the ſkin, 


The ſtructure and organization of the 
extreme veſſels corroborate this opinion; 
for that they are living parts of the animal 
machine, and not fimple tubes or hollow 
veſſels mechanically ated upon by a diſ- 
tant organ, the heart, is now clearly de- 
monſtrated by the attentive obſervations of 

Q 2 anatomiſts; 
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anatomiſts ; and their irritability is alſo ſo 
well eſtabliſhed by various experiments, 
and judicious reflections, that no phyſiolo- 
giſt can for a moment heſitate to pronounce 
them, as ſubje& to excitement and collapſe, 
or in other words, to atony, ſpaſm, and 
paralyſis, as any other organized and living 
part of the human'body. | 


$4 | 
That RATIONAL PRINCIPLE implanted 
in the conſtitution of man for his earthly 
preſervation, which has been called by 
phyſicians NATURE, and the avTocra- 
TEIA, ſeems to have conſidered this vaſ- 
cular irritability as ſo important to the 
well-being of the animal œconomy, that 
SHE has every where furmſhed the ex- 
treme parts of the circulating ſyſtem, with 
a greater proportion of muſcular fibre, and 
of courſe with a greater proportion of 
HALLER'S natura irritabilis muſculi, ſeu 
irritabilitas muſculi, than belon gs to any 
other arterious veſſels. 


It appears to me moſt probable, that the 
healthful ſtate of all the minute parts of 
the 1 and their ſecretions, and alſo the 


proper 
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proper circulation of the ſanguineous and 
ſerous fluids through them, depend entirely 


upon the ordinate action of this muſcular | 


irritability of veſſels, with but little, if any, 
aid from the conjoined, and in them inviſi- 
ble, operation of elaſticity. 


This muſcular organization, and ſenſi- 
bility in the extreme veſſels, is, I believe, 
the ſpring and occaſion of the well known 
ſympathy of the ſtomach with -moſt cuta- 
neous diſeaſes, We moſtly find, that either 
anorexia, nauſea, or vomitio, attends them, 
when there is even no proper pyrexial ſtate 
_ obſervable ; the one or the ozber according 
to the degree of the general atony preſent, 
the extent of the cutaneous affection, or the 
peculiar irritability of the temperament ; 1 
have ſometimes thought the ſlight pyrexial 
ſtate has been a vis medicatrix ſtriving to 
remove the affection, and loſs of balance. 


Theſe ventricular affections, when com- 
bined with « cutaneous eruptions, would 


appear to me, to immediately depend, in. 


the exanthematous, as well as the impeti- 
ginous diſcaſes, on the muſcular ſenſibility 


and 


DC — ———— 
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and conſent of capillary veſſels, varying in 
degree according to the peculiar ſtate and 


diſpoſition of the ſyſtem, under the differ- 


ent temperaments, the ſanguineous being 
more likely to be attended with a high 


vaſcular excitement, or irritability, than 
the melancholic, or atrabilious as the hu- 


moriſts and galeniſts would term it, while 
each ſpecific conſtitution is liable to its par- 
ticular Hpecies of eruptive, and other affec- 
tions of the ſkin. 


That a debility of the epidermitical ca- 
pillary veſſels may lay the foundation of 
cutaneous eruption, will appear, I truſt, to 
my reader ſtill more probable, from what 
has occaſionally been obſerved to happen 
in fevers of the intermittent kind, 


It has 8 taken notice of by ſome pa- 
thologiſts, that ſuch an eruption has ſome- 
times accompanied the paroxyſm of an 
intermittent; of which phenomenon I ſhall 
beg leave to offer the following explanation, 
as con ſonaut to the CULLENIAN DOCTRINE 


of fever, namely, that the re- action of the 


ſyſtem had not been ſufficient for the en- 
tire 


* 
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tire removal of the ſpaſm or conſtriction of 
all the cutaneous extreme veſſels, and that 
ſuch a failure in the operation of the vires 
medicairices would be neceſſarily followed 
by a detention of the perſpiratory matter in 
certain veſſels, which would act with its 
uſual ſtimulus on ſome one part or other 
of that complicated organ, the ſkin. 

Though ſuch eruptions, when occuring 
with the paroxyſm of an intermittent fever, 
are to be looked on as no more than /ymp- 
tomata ſymptomatum, yet they have given 
riſe to ſome . ſpecies of that fever, which 
noſologiſts have diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of TERTIANA URTICATA, and TERTIANA 
MILIARIS, 


When we come to give full latitude to 


the importance of the ſyſtem of capillary 


veſlels, in the production of all pyrexial 
diſeaſes, we ſhall have good reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that the pleuritic, arthritic, and 
other affections, occaſionally occuring with 
intermittents, are owing to a continuance 
of the ſpaſm in the internal extreme veſſels 

295 e 
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of the parts ſo affected, and occaſioned by 
a loſs of balance in the us of Gian 
veſſels in general. 


In very univerſal cutaneous affections, 
even of the chronic kind, when the irrita- 
bility of the conſtitution is very great, the 
excited action of the ſtomach producing 
vomiting may be reaſonably conſidered as 
the operation of HALLER'S vis inſita muſ- 
culi, and as a vis medicatrix to reſtore to its 
due balance, in the parts where it is mor- 
bidly deranged, or deſtroyed, the circula- 


tion of the ſyſtem of capillary veſſels, in 


as far as the action of vomiting, or the 
effect even of a nauſea, has very evidently 
a tendency to rouze and increaſe the action 
of the heart and the arterious ſyſtem, and 
thereby remove the debility of the cutane- 
ous circulation, which ſupports, as well as, 
a priori, occaſions, ſo many of the impe- 
tiginous affections. By adminiſtering me- 


dicines in the confluent ſmall- pox on this 
principle, about the ſeventh day of the 
eruption, I have ſeen in twenty-four hours 


a very 
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a very favourable alteration in the appear- 


ance of the diſeaſe, by the evident ſymp- 
toms of an increaſed cutaneous action. 


1 ſhall next proceed to conſider, more 
fully, the ſuppoſed impetiginous atony of 
the extreme cutaneous veſſels, by taking 
a view of the ſeveral remote cauſes, which 
may produce it. 
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SECTION Xt. 


THE REMOTE CAUSES ACT WITH A SEDA- 
TIVE EFFECT IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF IMPETIGINOVUS DISEASES. 


I'T has been ingeniouſly advanced by 
PROFESSOR CULLEN, that this muſcular 
atony of the extreme cutaneous veſſels laid 
the foundation of fever, and depended = 
a general debility of the nervous ſyſtem ; 
and this opinion forms the baſis of all his 
fyrexial doctrines. But from the oppoſite 
nature of ſome of the commonly admitted 
remote cauſes of fever, the operation of 
them, in bringing it on, would appear, in 
ſome reſpects, to be different. I cannot, 
therefore, readily admit, that the ſame 


regular connection, between cauſe and 
| effect, 
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effect, takes place in every caſe of fever, 
to wit, in the production both of the oo 
trid, and inflammatory fever. | | 


It muſt however have appeared to others, 
as well as to me, that the atony of the ca- 
pillary veſſels is incapable, of itſelf alone, 
to produce this general febrile effect, and 
therefore, upon DR. CULLEN's. pathological 
principle, it has been admitted, that a 
conſtriction or ſpaſm of the atonic veſſels 
is eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute the 
proximate cauſe of 'PYREXIA, and from 
the manner in which it has been ſuppoſed 
to take place by DR. CULLEN, it muſt @ 
priori be concluded, that the very termina- 
tions of the extreme cutaneous veſſels are, 


at its commencement, * ſeat of the con» 
ſtriction. 222 Þ 


But the vaſcular atony, in the pathology 
of impetiginous affections, which I am at- 
tempting to eſtabliſh, being unconneQed 
with fever, and only partially impairing 
the healthful ſtate of the ſkin, is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, of the chronic kind, or attendant 

R 2 | on 


1 
| 
| 
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on a chronic diſcaſe, and is not to be con, 
ſidered as mee vin he {uppoſed 


conſtri iction. = A | 


on Te SA on this occaſion is ta be 
viewed in the light of a proximate cauſe 
of ſuch diſeaſes, by its being the immediate 
agent of a languid circulation of the ſerum 
or lymph, and as only producing either a 
plethora of the minute cutaneous veſlels, 
which may endanger a rupture of them, 
or When it extends to paralyſis, a local 
acrimony of their contents, as the natural 
conſequence of ſtagnation, under the ceſ- 
ſation of their proper « circulation. 


= his chronic debility of the extreme eu- 
taneous veſſels, on which I have ſuppoſed 
impetiginous diſeaſes principally to depend, 
may be a local indiſpoſition of the moving 
-powers, independent of the -general circu- 
lation, and then it is a proper idiopathic 
affection; but i may equally ariſe from a 
general debility of the muſcular ſyſtem, 
and then i: ſhould be conſidered. as a ſymp- 
tomatic aden. > 3669-3 

1 2 That 


[ — FF + d - 4 * af _ + Sus N > 
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| That this may alſo appear to my reader 
probable, and more evident, I ſhall iu this 
and the following ſections attempt to ſhew, 
that the remote cauſes, in moſt caſes of cu- 
taneous affections, ſeem to operate, by in- 
ducing more or leſs of a debility, in the 

whale ſyſtem of the MOVING FIBRES. 


29 
1 


- Before I proceed to the ſeparate enquiry 
into the nature of the ſeveral remote cauſes, 
I ſhall conſider it as generally admitted, 
that debility primarily depends upon the 
weakened energy of the brain and nervous 


ſyſtem, immediately connected with the 
ſyſtem of [muſcular or moving fibres, and 


that this is neceflarily attended with a pro- 
portionable debility in the heart and arte- 
rious ſyſtem, whoſe functions ſo much 
depend on muſcular energy :—that. this 
dependence is kept up by the mutual 16- 
tereſt, which the nervous and muſcular 
ſyſtems have in one another, and with all 
the functions of the animal axconomy . 
and that in conſequence of the atonic affec- 
tion of the heart, and, in a flight degree 


ouly, 
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only, the larger! arteries, under a general 
muſcular debility, the extreme *arterious 
veſſels, from their far greater proportion of 
muſcular fibre, are n and Prinei- 
ct 2 n 


+ : by x * 8 
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We cannot enough admire the beautiful 
and life-ſecuring diſpenſations of PR O- 
VIDENCE, in the ſtructure and orga- 
nization of the arterious ſyſtem of an 
animal machine, the extremes of which 
have been evidently intended to depend en- 
tirely for their action on muſcular energy. 


All know what a powerful muſcular 
organ the human heart is, acting indepen- 
dently of the sENSORuM and nervous ſyſ- 
tem, and proportioned always to the bulk 
of the animal. By it begins the impor- 


tant fuliction of the circulation of the 


Brood. 
„100 917 7 3 2 80 : 
It: Was A1 . un important, that the 
bled fuld be fecured from ſtagnating at 
ths eutteuntzes of the arterious ſyſtem, and 


4 di dw : therefore 


| 
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therefore NATURE has admirably pro- 
vided it with a ſufficient quantity of muſ- 
cular action, in the ſtructure of the capillary 
arteries, in order to propel the vital fluid: 
into the venous ſyſtem, and to promote 
the neceſſary ſecretions and evacuations. 


But obſerve, that the intermediate or 
central courſe of the arterious part of the 
circulation ſeems to have been conſtructed 
nearly without muſcular fibre, and appears 
to me, for a, very wiſe reaſon, entruſted, 


almoſt ſolely to, the. Na of elaſticity in 
the veſſels. 


ert 721977 
WHY HAS IT BEEN $0 OnDAIN ED? 


I am ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea, 
that, from the nature of an animal body, 
and the neceſſity of having it endowed with. 
high ſenſibility and irritability, it would 
have been impoſſible to have long preſeryed 
it from accidents aud diſeaſe, as the con- 
ſequences of the natural” atid' neceflary 
excitement in the ſyſtem of muſeulan fibres, 
if the larger arteries had been proportionably 
muſcular in their ſtructure with the ex- 

tremities, 
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N or capillary veſſels, of the at⸗ 
terious ſyſtem : for then either atony or 
ſpaſm, occuring in any large artery of 
the human body, muſt have ſoon proved 
fatal to the exiſtence of man, or at leaſt 
have ſubjected him to many other lingering 
diſeaſes, according to the importance and 
ſize of the artery, which might then have 
been ſo affected. 


It has therefore been wiſely; and to 
me clearly, fo ordained, that ſuch ſerious 
and dangerous interruptions to the cir- 
culation of the blood, the s1NR dA NON 
of life; either from atony or ſpaſm, might 


not _ 


This fuigular conſtruction, and organi- 
Tation of the arterious ſyſtem, offer to 
me a very juſt ground to conclude; that 
there is a natural and eſtabliſhed principle 
of ſympathy between the heart and the 
capillary arteries, which very probably 


las the foundation of ALL PYREXIAL 
DISEASES. 


The 
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The above pathological reaſoning on 
muſcular debility will accord well with 
the principle of ſome exanthematous affec- 
tions, and with alſo many of the impeti- 
girious kind, when the remote caufes act 


by firſt inducing an internal debility of 
the ROT 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION XII. | 


ATMOSPHERIC COLD OCCASIONS IMPETI- 
GINOUS AFFECTIONS. 


I ſhall begin with aTMosPHERIC COLD, 
externally applied to the human body, as 
the moſt frequent remote cauſe. 


1 ſhall firſt obſerve, that coLD has been 
eſteemed as one of the remote cauſes of 
PYREXIA,: but it has been doubted, whe- 
ther it ever produces idiopathic febrile af- 
fections of itſelf alone. Either contagion 
or miaſmata have been ſuppoſed neceflary 
concomitants, to occaſion the various kinds 
of pyrexial complaints, which we meet 
with. 

But 
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But as fever does not accompany moſt of 
the idiopathic affections of the ſkin, either 
eryſipelatous or impetiginous, and when 
any flight degree of it is occaſionally ob- 
ſervable, it is to be conſidered. as ariſing 
from the general ſympathetic ſtate of the 
habit, from an irritable idioſyncracy, it then 
would appear, that atmoſpheric cold could 
be alone a ſufficient cauſe, in moſt n 
to Gn cutaneous eruptions. 


14 This it may do by either its ſedative, 
or its aſtringent power, locally affecting 
the ſkin. We ought therefore in all caſes, 
where much of a pyrexia attends exan- 
thematous affections, to ſuſpect, that both 
cold and miaſina have acted in conjunction, 
on which occaſions I believe it will be 
found, that ſome degree of fever precedes 
the appearance of a cutaneous afſſection. 


When miaſma has not been concerned in 
the production of the eryſipelatous or im- 
petiginous complaints, much fever would 
then appear unneceſſary, as cold alone will 
only produce a topical and temporary de- 
pravity of the cutaneous exhalations and 

3 ſecretions, 
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ſecretions, which the ſkin's own inhefent 


powers, may in due time be capable of re- 
moving, without any PYREXIA.. 

blog lenz: 
Though rel cold will readily be — 
mitted as. a principal remote cauſe of im- 
petigingus diſeaſes, from having been con» 
fidered ſo by moſt authors, ſtill it may be 
made 4 queſtion! how it locally acts? i. e. 
whether, iu the production of them, it acts 
topically, with. a ſedative effect? I am of 
opinion it may, without its local operation 
e a+ the functions of 
the ln 
irn ;: en 


But ee Wop Guitplbt atony of the 
e ent and cutaneous veſſels is too hy- 


pothetical, may not atmoſpheric cold occa ; 
ſion angoxsxxierox in ſome one part of 
them, which, will, by impeding the inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration, detain, or render ſtagnant, 
the LYMPH,of the blood, and thus give riſe 
to ctaneous eruptions ? for when produced 
by ſuch an: external cauſe, 1T may be ex- 
plained on aedifferent principle, than when 
it 3 remote or occaſional cauſe, 
inwardly. 
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inwardly affecting the action of the heart and 
arterious ſyſtem, and ſo producing fever. 

The univerſal operation of external cold 
on the human body, by an aſtringent effect 
on the extreme cutaneous veſſels, would 
moſt probably occaſion the true $yNocus 
or inflammatory fever, without the admiſe 
fion, into the ſyſtem, of any atmoſpherie 
MIASMA. But the partial operation of it; 
on the outer ſurface of the body, would 
only cauſe a temporary interruption to à 
part of the cutaneous circulation, and 
would thus account for many different 
kinds of exanthematic affections; particu- 
larly would explain the impetiginous veſi- 
cles of the PEM YHIGus, in which caſe the 
habit is but little diſpoſed to fever; and 
alſo the eryſipelatous eruption and inflam- 
mation, as occurring from a ſimilar remote 
cauſe, operating locally, when the conſtis 
tution had been heated by any violent ex- 
erciſe, under a more inflammatory ſtate 
of the ſyſtem ; and therefore it is, that we 
moſt frequently meet with eryſipelatous af - 
fections in the ſanguineous temperament. - 


Thus, 
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bone: Stor 51 10 1. 
| Thus, ever man” s obſervation confirms 


this La explanation; ; and we all 


| theſis, th the WEED parts of the human body, 
which are naturally moſt. expoſed, at all 


T3 


ages, at and 1 in both ſexes, either to the ſedative 


or the aſtringent operation of atmoſpheric 


cold, are moſt frequently ſeized with theſe 
diſeaſes, and are alſo moſt liable to the 
or linary impetiginous affections; to wit, 

the e h; auds and : arms ;—the ancles and legs; 
a the face and cheſt. There muſt be 
fone fixed principle for this. The fact 
with me, at all events, militates ſtrongly 
a Fn, the doctrine of a Aura Nate 


the whole maſs of blood. 


MIL: 


| The debilitating and other coatbid es 
of extreme cold on the animal fibre, and 
particularly from its immediately acting on 
the. .Cutaneous emunctory, and its irritable 
ſecretions, . be further aided, and ren- 
der ed. more evidently noxious, by the ad- 


Digs? of BYMIDITY in the atmoſphere ; 
Tos 
rot, their ſo frequently occurring 


ters as forming the moſt common, and 
80 WT 


rig 7 ether, they. have been conſidered by moſt 
rit 


the 
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the moſt powerful union of remote and 
occaſional cauſes, in the production of ſcor- 
butic and leprous affections. But wh en the 
| prediſpoſition from inherent temperament 
favours. their operation, they cannot fail 
of acting with the moſt ſerious conſe-. 
quences, to the moving fibres of our aui! 
machine. eee 
211 from 918 blos 
It may alſo be further dure. that = 
light and dry air of the atmoſphe Eng 
dered conſiderably colder, in 168 
the outward ſurface of the humap by 
the addition of MOISTURE to the iv, 
from any accidental application, 0 te Oe 
from wet apparel imprudent Y, kept 6b. 
This effect is molt certainly founded on 
that principle in phyſics, that £029) 


increaſes the power of at 19 ſpheric 051 


211913x9 20 


1908 — 


is x ; £201} vitduaing 
But putting the humidity of fthe amo 
0 1 


3109 


pheric air, in contact wit uperficies 
f the human body, out of 56 Ae 
0 
Ys S799! 4 


the preſent occaſion of con :fidering the. 17 
mote cauſes of, ſtrictly {peakingy FR eti- 
ginous diſeaſes, I am ſtill of 1 5 

EXTREME COLD will certaiuly a1 je 


produce 
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produce atonic effects on the circulation of 
the extreme capillary veſſels, which have 


been deſcribed as forming the papille of the 
cutit vera, and probably the net-work ſur- 
face alſo, which immediately lies under the 


epidermis of the human ſkin: and when 17 
has been ſo long applied as to occaſion 
death, I believe its morbid operation takes 
place by an action on all the capillary veſ- 
fels of the pulmonary and cutaneous organs, 
producing an univerſal ſpaſm of them. 
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FEAR 18 FREQUENTLY AN IMPETIGINOUS 
REMOTE CAUSE, 


FEAR has been mentioned as another 
occaſional cauſe, acting by a debilitating 
power in the production of ſome eruptive 
diſeaſes of the ſkin. It has been ſup- 
poſed to act inſtantaneouſly, by eben 

a ſudden collapſe of the nervous or vital 
pris and thereby weakening the cir- 
culation and muſcular ſyſtem, from their, 
connection with the ſenſorium and nervous 
, Iyſtem ; for it evidently deprives the ſkin, 
for a time, of its uſual colour, In in- 
dr of its violent operation it has been 

T ſucceeded 
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| Lone 4 by vomitings, and by eruptions 
and effigreſcencies on the Kin. 


| Theſe firiking effects, till moſt probably 
ocgurriug from peculiar cutaneous idioſyg- 
cracy, ſome way connected with the con- 
ſtitution at large, may be accounted for 
on the ſuppoſition, that, by the diminiſhed 
action of the heart and arterious ſyſtem, 
cauſing a temporary ſpaſm, or obſtruction, 
in the ſyſtem of capillary arteries and veins, 
on the outer ſurface of the body, a ſudden 
check may have been given to the various 
ſecretions which are promoted in the ſkin 
by the healthful ſtate of the capillary ſyſ- 
tem, which interruption the action of 
yomiting, and the re- act ion of the heart 
and arterious ſyſtem, by inducing ſome 
degree of a temporary pyrexial paroxyſm, 
are intended to remove, in effecting of 
which ſudden effloreſcencies and eruptions 
0 appeared on the ſkin. 


1 cutaneous affections being ſuddenly. 
produced, from an inſtantaneous and. vio- | 
Jent operation on the nervous and muſcular 
ſyſtems 
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ſyſtems, are commonly of ſhort duration, 
unleſs the debility, induced by the ſedative 
effects of fear, from the high degree of the 
primary collapſe, becomes conſiderable, in 

| conſequence of which more or leſs of a 
febrile ſtate of the ſ * muſt & unavoidably 
ſupervene. rt - 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA« 
SECTION XV. 


HOW VIOLENT PASSIONS MAY CAUSE 
IMPETIGINOUS APPEARANCES, 


SINCE violent paſſions of the mind 
have been. mentioned by pathologiſts, as 
occaſionally producing eruptive. and other 
cutaneous affections, it is proper I ſhould 
take ſome little notice of them. 


Such mental paroxyſms have the imme · 
diate effect of cauſing a very rapid circu- 


ution of the blood, of hurrying the ſecre- 


tions, and of increaſing cutaneous irritas 
bility, which is rendered very evident by 
the ſudden reddening of the ſkin. Theſe 
effects have been generally allowed to be 
| | followed 
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followed by a collapſe of the whole ſyſtem, 
as the natural conſequence of the previous 
inordinate excitement of the ſenſorium 
and nervous ſyſtem, which neceffarily 
leaves the muſcular ſyſtem, and of courſe 
the muſcular action of the capillary veſſels; 
incapable .of immediately recovering their 
es and healthful tone. 


8 K debilit 5 5 the 
proper balance in the circulation of the 
capillary veſſels would appear to me, on 
the ſame general principle, to be:deranged; 
which morbid condition may give riſe to 
impetiginous appearances, either from the 
occurrence of an immediate and inordinate 
effuſion of lymph into the interſtices of the 
membrana. celluloſa of the cutis vera; or, as 
the ſeguela of the cutaneous excitement; 
an enſuing local acrimony of the ſerum 
takes place, occaſioned principally by its 
ſtagnation in the perſpirable veſſels, ron” 
ſome obſlruftion or loſs of action in them; 
if not from a perfe& paralyfu of them, © 


- 


Violet corporeal e great mau 
lar exertions, inordinate indulgence of the 


' | appetite, 
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appetite, &c. have all been known at times 
to produce ſuch a temporary languor and 
debility of the conſtitution, as to be fol- 
lowed by thoſe impetiginous appearances, 
which in the natural and quiet ſtate of the 


ſyſtem were not in JT, to be obs 
ſerved. 


The effects however of a full meal, in 
inducing a temporary fever, may, I think, 
be explained in a way, different from what 
DR. CULLEN was accuftomed to deliver 
from the practical chair at zpINBURGH. 


Before I take leave of the ſubject of the 
_ occaſional cauſes, I ſhall offer one general 
obſervation, as applicable to all the various 
| n of ſenſibility and intubility- 

The more violent the action of the ex 
citing cauſe has been, the greater will be 
obſerved to be the ſtate of collapfe whiclr 
follows, and the local effects will be in 
proportion to the irritability of the part 
affected, i. e. the more irritable parts will 


to 
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be ſooneſt aſſected. Therefore, agreeable 
to this law in the animal ceconomy, we 
can readily account, why the capillary veſ- 

ſels, on ſuch occaſions, ſhould be moſt 
immediately, as well as perhaps perma- 
nently, affected; for, according to px. 
CULLEN, ** it is probable, that the muſ- 
* cular fibres of the arteries become more 
&« ;rritable, as the arteries are more diſtant 
* from the heart.. | | 


, EE 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA.. 


SECTION XVI. 


CERTAIN STATES OF THE BODY AND 
MIND PRAEDISPOSE THE SYSTEM. TO 
THE OPERATION OP . THE VA» 

RIOUS REMOTE CAVSES; 


I THINK it may juſtly be faid, that 
thoſe ſtates of the habit, which favour the 
operation of occaſional cauſes, in the pro- 
duction of ſcurvy, equally form the præ- 
diſpoſition of the ſyſtem to the occurrence 
of the various other impetiginous affections, 
which are ordinarily met with unattended 
with fever. 1 


Among the circumſtances enumerated by 


authors, * and taken notice of by teachers, 


a8 


* DR. MILMAN, THOMPSON, and others. 
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as prediſpoſing the conſtitution to the ope- 
ration of thoſe many remote and occaſional 
cauſes, which more immediately bring on 
ſcorbutic and leprous affections of the ſkin, 
are the following, viz. a convaleſcent ſtate 

from preceding illneſs, . particularly on re- 
covering from fevers :—a ſedentary manner 
of living, and the want of proper exerciſe : 
—and a deſpondency, or gloomy ſorrowful 
ſtate of mind, united to flothfulneſs and 
its train of hypochondriacal affections. 


intermittent complaints, and the too 
free uſe of mercurial medicines, have alſo 
been named as. giving the prediſpoſition to 
different kinds of impetiginous diſeaſes. 


Under all theſe ſeveral circumſtances the 
conſtitution acquires an habitual or perma- 
nent debility, from a diminution of the vi- 
tal power, which ſecondarily cauſes, in the 
language of DR. MILMAN, a general debi- 
lity of the muſcular 9 


When ahi e contin 

of the ſyſtem to the acquiring of any par- 
ticular diſeaſe, the following circumſtances, 

U ge 
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in addition to thoſe which have already 


been pointed out as remote cauſes, may 
very properly be mentioned, as frequent 
exciting and occaſional cauſes of ſcorbutic 
and other impetiginous affections of the 
ſkin, viz. great fatigue of mind or body, 
from exceſs. of thought or exereiſe: food 
containing very little nouriſhment :—any 
cauſe {ſuddenly occaſioning a depreſſion of 
ſpirits, or great grief :=and I may add, 
anxiety of mind alone, gradually brought 
on, by being long employed in any ha- 
zardous, or very intereſting undertaking. - 


I have known this mental condition 
bring on ſcorbutic or leprous blotches upon 
the hands and arms, without there having 
been any particular prediſpoſition gradually 
acquired by any of the above named cauſes 
of that deſcription and tendency ; at leaſt 
ſuch a ſtate of mind has greatly contributed 
to keep up this particular kind of 1 ine, 
tiginous affection. 


When the ſcorbutic affection has pre- 
vailed to a very great degree in our fleets 


aud armies, BAD REPORTS have had ſuch 
a ſudden 
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a ſudden ill effect upon the ſenſitive prin- 
ciple of thoſe who have had the complaint 
but ſlightly, that it has been very rapidly 
increaſed, from THE1R ſedative and atonic 

effects on the muſcular ſyſtem, through 
the depreſſion of the ſenſorium; and on 
the contrary, GOOD REPORTS, on the 
ſame occaſions, have very conſiderably be- 
nefited thoſe, who were labouring under 
the diſorder to a very great degree.“ 


I have heard it mentioned, that it always 
forms a'. part of the ſyſtem of good ma- 
nagement in thoſe ſcenes of danger and 
mortality, which attend on war, with the 
view of preventing the virulence and fata- 
lity of the ſcurvy, to guard as much as 
poſſible, both landmen and ſeamen, from 
every cauſe depreſſing their ſpirits: with 
this view they have been often indulged 
with extraordinary draughts of grog and 
other liquors, when on the eve of an engage- 
ment, not with the intent of their acting 
directly as antiſeptics, but as cordials and 

U 2 tonics, 


* Read MILMAN on the prædiſponent and remote cauſes 
of the ſcurvy. | 
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tonics, to raiſe the ſpirits, as well as to in- 
vigorate the body, and thereby to prevent 
the increaſe of the prediſpoſition to ſcurvy. 


When all theſe circumſtances are atten- 
tively weighed in the mind, they ſo con- 
vincingly ſupport the opinion, that impe- 
tiginous affectious in general are not 
diſcaſes of the fluids, but of the ſolids, 
that I am led to fix their PROXIMATE 
CAUSE in an impaired condition or action 
of the motions and moving powers in the 


ſyſtem of capillary veſſels, 


DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA, 


. 


SECTION XVII. 


UNCLEANLINESS AND THE USE or AR- 
DENT SPIRITS ARE EXCITING CAUSES 
OF IMPETIGINOUS DISEASE. 


BEFORE I entirely diſmiſs the ſubje&t 
of the remote and occaſional cauſes, I muſt 
take ſome notice of two others, particularly 
affecting the lower claſſes of mankind. 


Though theſe may be conſidered as of 
leſs acknowledged notoriety in the produc- 
tion of cutaneous affections in general, yet 
they are juſtly entitled to be looked on as 
provocatives of that virulence of diſeaſe, as 
well as obſtinacy of cure, by which our 
beſt endeavours are often, for a length of 
time, - fruſtrated, when we undertake to 

effect 


. — 
——ũ——! ß— — 2 — — 
— - — 
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effect 17: I] mean uncleanlineſs, and the 
free ule of ſpirituous liquors, When theſe 


cauſes are daily operating, we ſeldom can 


do more than palliate, particularly if they 
ſhould occur together. 


Theſe marks of inattention in ſo great 
a part of mankind, to the preſervation of 
the health both of themſelves and their 
offspring, are even in general of ſuch du- 
ration, and have probably become ſo habi- 
tual with thoſe who are given, or expoſed, 
to them, that they might with propriety 
be viewed in the light of external prædiſ- 
poſing, rather than as occaſional, cauſes. 


When however uncleanlineſs diſpoſes 
much to the production of cutaneous 
eruptions, it is commonly joined with 
ſome other of the aforementioned occa- 
fional cauſes, or an hereditary evil diſpo- 
fition of the habit. It is indeed ſeldom 
that it acts alone, as ſome inattention in 
the perſon afflicted, to one or other of 
the NON NATURALS, commonly accom- 


panies it. In this way we can account for 


the prevalence of ſcorbutic and impetigi- 
LT nous 
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nous affections in infirmaries, and crowded 
places of confinement, of every kind. 


When uncleanlineſs can be ſuppoſed to 
be the principal exciting cauſe of impetigi- 
nous affections, I can only account for its 
modus operandi by ſuppoſing,” that it may 
occaſion a local interruption to the healthy 
action and condition of the cutanevus 
capillary veſſels at their terminations, pro- 
bably by hindering a perfect formation of 
the epidermis and rete mucoſum. 


The fact has been obſerved by all. The 
PHILANTHROPIC HOWARD, in his ac- 
count of the orphan houſes at AMSTERDAM 
and ROTTERDAM, after having deſcribed the 
holes in the wall, in which two or three 
of our fellow creatures lay together, and 
after having noticed the want of air in all 
the rooms, ſpeaks thus: 


Many of the ſervants in theſe houſes 
are old and indolent ; the children 
« miſerably naſty,” and many of them 

„ troubled with ſcorbutic and cuta- 
„ neous diſorders to a very great de- 
66 gree, 
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* gree. On my obſerving this to 
£ ſome of the directors, they replied 
„ in words which gave me pain, and 
“excited my indignation :” 


IT IS THE HOUSE DISORDER ; ALL QUR 
| CHILDREN MUST. HAVE A SEASONING. 


„Thus do the phyſicians and governors 
* excuſe the abuſe of their truſt, The 
«* conſequence mult be, that few of 
„ the children reach manhood, and 
„ that ſuch ay do are a feeble and 
„ fickly race.” 


When I minutely conſider the uſes and 
importance of the curis VERA, and all its 
appendages, in the animal œconomy, and 
their connection, directly or indireQly, 
with all the principal functions of animal 
life, or the ſenſitive principle, I am very 
much inclined to think with Mn. HOWARD, 
that the want of neceflary attention in pa- 
rents, and others, who have the care of 
_ young children, to the outer ſurface of 
their tender and growing frames, by con- 
ſtant cleanlineſs and ſufficient ablution, too 
| certainly 
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dertainly dries up, weakens; or impo- 
veriſhes, while they are in their infancy, 
that SPRING OF HEALTH, A SOUND: AND 
PERFECT SKIN, and which eventually de- 
prives them of the full ſtrength of man- 
hood, when they reach that period of life, 
and to which they may have been heredi- 
tarily entitled. .. .. _ 


I believe; that if ſuch prophylactic 
means; as COLD - WASHING, and COLD 5 
BATHING, were from birth univerſally at- 
. tended to, in their full extent; we ſhould 
ſoon leſſen the number of the diſeaſes Ix 
PANDORA'S Box, or at leaſt weaken their 
power, and check their ſpreading contagion 
from generation to generation, when they 
eſcape from 1T, ripe for deſtruction, and are 
| ſcattered among the children of men. 


The claſs of. diſeaſes, which Tarn 
would loſe its conſequence in the magni- 
tude of noſological ſyſtem, would be that 
very tremendous. one, founded on the A- 
CHECTIC CONSTITUTION AND 'DEBILE 
TEMPERAMENT. | 


X THEN 
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Tux ſerophulous and impetiginous af. 
fections would prevail leſs and leſs, until 


ttzheir prædiſpoſition, clearly founded on 


THE DIMINUTION or THE VITAL POWBR, 
"and the - DEBILITY or THE *'MUSCULAR 
SYSTEM, would altogether ceaſe. 


THEN ANIMAL LIFE would feel itſelf 
unchecked, and undiſturbed in 1Ts Mo- 


rows, and MovInNG POWERS, and in the 


functions and operations of its glandular 
and cutaneous organs, ſo that shE could 
proſecute their healthful actions and ſecre- 
tions, when freed from chronic and con- 
ſtitutional cauſes and defects, to the attain - 
ment of a long exiſtence, and, perhaps, 
uninterrupted health, 


AL THis might be the conſequence of 
preventing debilitating cauſes from ſup- 


porting the congenial weakneſs of conſti- 
tution in that large proportion, THE Ix- 
' FANTILE PART, of mankind ;—the period 
of life ſo fatal to the human Tpecies. 


TukIR WEAENESS is not altogether to be 
attributed to the feebleneſs of their gene- 


ration, but is to be looked on as natural to 


them, 
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them, at that tender age, from the Gnepgla. 


of their, ſolids, and, the neceflary redun- | 
. of their fluids. "fs 


Much more micht be ſaid.in ſupport. of 
this djgreiion;;, but I muſt proceed. 


In reſpaſd to the free uſe of 821nITvous + 
LIQUORS, I have but a few words to ſay. 


' Sarne authors have 8 that thoſe 
who have accuſtomed themſelves to an 
indulgence in them, are not unfrequently 
liable to eruptions on the fkin. The aged 
and infirm have them general over the 
body, but in the prime of life they more 
particularly affect the face. | 


J have obſerved, that theſe effects are 
more likely to be the conſequence of their 
free uſe, when ſuch people avoid taking 
| with them a proper quantity of wholeſome 

diet. Independent of their morbid effects 
on the action of the ſtomach, which have 
been allowed to be ultimately of a ſedative 
go: nature, 
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nature, there is no doubt but that they 
produce a general atony © of the ſyſtem. | 


The free uſe of ardent ſpirits may thine: 
fore be fairly reckoned on, as another 
remote or exciting cauſe, evidently ocea-· 
ſioning epidermitical and cutaneous erup- 
tions by their debilitating effects, and by 
their gradually deſtroying the call of the 
appetite, and the 1 power of digeſtion. . 


DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION XVIII. 


SOME DETACHED OBSERVATIONS CON=, 
NEC TED WITH THE Loss OF BALANCE - 
IN THE CAPILLARY VESSELS. 


IT may with great truth be taken 
notice of, that in moſt of the ordinary 
caſes of impetiginous affections, the marks 
of a general debility of the ſyſtem are not 
readily obſervable, and when they occaſi- 


onally are, they cannot be eaſily accounted 
for. | | 


The ſigns of ſuch a ſtate are oftener paſſed 
over unnoticed, and the remote cauſe for 
ſuch” conſtitutional ſymptoms is not en- 
quired after. 


Yet 
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Yet even, on enquiry, ſo little infor- 
mation, on ſome account or other, is 
gained, that they would ſeem to- depend 
upon ſome unknown, or unobſerved, cauſe, 
producing a læſion of ſome one, or more, 

of the functions of the conſtitution, through 
moſt probably the medium of ſome debili- 
tating affection of the PRIMX viz. | 


It is not therefore to be concluded, be- 
cauſe an evident cauſe of the general debility 
cannot be either clearly aſcertained by the 
phyſician, or readily acknowledged by the 
patient, that fuck impetiginous diſorders 
do not depend upon ſome remote operation, 
tending to the * of ſuch a ſtate of 
> the . 5 
Patients are not n very 8 to 
a or lay open, either the imperfec- 
tions of their conſtitution, or their babits 
of living; neither are medical men very 
much diſpoſed to ſcrutinize narrowly into 
the conduct of their patients 3 particularly 
hen the connection betw cen, cauſe and 
effect is not very eaſily explained, and often 
not even thought about. 
„ 28 | Theſe 


* 
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Theſe difficulties in the way of the prae- 
titioner may, in ſome degree, account for 
the little knowledge, which has hitherto 
been gained, on this particular part of our 

ſubject. 


2 = : — — — — 1 


Agreeable to the aforementioned obſer- 
vations, it has been remarked by ſome 
authors, that thoſe women who are liable 
to an irregularity of the menſtrual flux, 
which has always been looked upon as, in 
ſome way or other, connected with a de- 
-rangement in the healthful ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, are alſo very liable to be affected 
with cutaneous eruptions. They are ge- 
-nerally, from what I have obſerved, of the 
inflammatory or puſtular kind, occaſioned 
by the irritable ſtate of the true ſkin, | 


Sotne have been of opinion, that ſuch 
affections have commenced from either 
morbific matter, or plethora, in the ſyſtem, 
as the fimple conſequence of the ſuppreſſed 
catamenia. But then it muſt be admitted, 
that the menſes carry off ſomething more 
than the ſimple redundancy of the habit, 
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A ſomething noxious in the blood, which i is ; ar 
opinion I cannot at all coincide with. 


It is more rational to conſider menſtru- 
ation, as an eſtabliſhed function of the 
uterus, for a limited period of life, ariſing 
from its being a ſpecifically organized part 
of the body, and not always to be under 
the guidance of the general habit, though 
occaſionally conneQed in the following 
manner wat the ſkin. 


51 am therefore diſpoſed to think, that 
both the uterine ſuppreſſion, and the cuta- 
neous eruption, may be owing to one and 
the ſame general pathological principle, to 
wit, the want of due. action, and its con- 
| ſequence, the unavoidable loſs of balance in 
the capillary veſſels, forming every where 
the extreme parts of the circulating ſyſtem, 
and not entirely dependent on either a 
1 e or inanition of the conſtitution. 


This Sk oh as applicable to the 
preſent ſubject, permits me to ſay, that it 
is probable, that at one time, or under 
one ſtate of the ſyſtem, uterine veſſels con- 

tain 
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tain a ſerous, and in another ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, a ſanguineous, fluid. This fluctu- 
ating condition of the uterine veſſels holds = 
out an apparent connection between the 
leuchorrhæal and hæmorrhagial ſtates of 
the uterus, as depending on the general 
habit of the capillary ſyſtem. 


I cannot reſiſt here obſerving, that my 
mind inclines me much to look on all 
thoſe internal ſurfaces, immediately leading, 
by their external orifices, or more properly 
Tpeaking paſſages, to, or through, the 
curis VERA, (independent of theit being ; 
furniſhed with any thing like to the cuti- 
dular membrane, or epithelian, 48- taken, 
notice of before,) as analogous in their, 
connection with the circulating ſyſtem, to 
the outer ſurface of the body, and therefore 
ſubject to the ſame generab law in the- 
animal ceconomy;: Which ſeems to me to. 
have eſtabliſhed a neceſſary balance in i. 
ſyſtem of capillary vellels,agampertant ro 
all the healthful gaga Of che natural, 


N N eee mankind. 


2 55 Yrs, 


. 
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Tu muſt prove, whether Jam right 


8 in giving ſo great a latitude to this phyſi- 


ological doctrine; and it can only be done 
by the minds of men firſt admitting the 
poſſibility by analogous reaſoning, and then 
proving, by facts and cautious induction, 
the probability of many other phoenomena 
of diſeaſe in the human body, being depen- 
dent on ſuch a pathological principle. 


— — 8 


I ſhall make one other obſervation con- 
nected with this capillary balance of the 
ſyſtem. 


Tube air cells, or cellular ſurface, of the 
lungs, are very likely to be connected with, 
and affected by, any derangement in the 
cutaneous capillary circulation. In. proof 
of this it may be mentioned, that eruptive 
diſeaſes of the ſkin ſometimes occur, which 
appear to alternate with pulmonary affec- 
tions. 1 Bb 


Such caſes have been brought forward 
in ſupport of the opinion, that a morbific 
| matter. 


* 
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matter has prevailed in the ſyſtem, and has 
alternately affected theſe parts. But this | 
doctrine will not, in my opinion, laſt long 
any where, and has no juſt foundation. 


Until, therefore, morbific matter is bet- 
ter explained, and better defended, than it 
is at the preſent day, I can give no credit 
to it, or the explanations founded on it; 
and am much inclined to an opinion, that 
the above alternate changes in a diſeaſed 
conſtitution depend upon the morbid ſtate 
alone of the capillary veſſels of the parts, 
affected, ariſing probably from the alternate 
operation of ſome debilitating cauſe, which 
may have diſturbed the healthful balance of 
the ſyſtem, in the volume of the circulating ' 
fluids. 


What I think tends to ſupport my opi- 
nion, in this explanation, is, that ſuch a 
combination of affections is moſt commonly 
met with in young people, about the time- 
of the acme, when the balance of the fluids 
is molt readily affected, and certain natural 


changes ſhould take place in the ſyſtem. 


Y 2 When 
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When I come to obſerve more particu- 
larly on the diſeaſes which are moſt pre- 
valent in infancy, and to which man was 
expoſed, and, indeed, with which ALL 
MANKIND, moſt probably, were afflicted, 
immediately upon, or let me rather ſay, 
very ſoon after, their birth into the world, 
it will appear natural, and, in fact, inhe- 
rent in our conſtitution, to be daily expoſed + 
through life to the viciſſitudes of external 
and internal diſeaſes, and particularly to 
alternate changes between the cutaneous 
emunctory, and the condition of the alimen · 
tary canal. 


DERMATO-= 
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 DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 
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SECTION XX. 


ON IMPETIGINOUS AFFECTIONS FROM 
IDIOSYNCRACY OF THE STOMACH, 
WITH THEIR EXPLANATION. 


IT cannot be a matter of ſurprize to 


any one, who properly reflects on the mul- 


tiplicity of impetiginous diſeaſes, joined to 
the variegated form and conſtitutional tem- 


perament of mankind, that there ſhould be 


ſome cutaneous affections, of whoſe nature 


and origin it is not eaſy to offer any expla- 


nation, and which would ſeem to proceed 
from a peculiar idioſyncracy in the habit, 
and particularly of the ſtomach, 


There are many practitioners, who have, 
at all times, obſerved, that ſome people 
will 


% 
- + SIS. a. Brio 
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will very ſoon become affected with efflo- 
reſcencies of the ſkin, after having eaten of 
ſalmon, herring, &c. or after having taken 
down certain matters offenſive to their ſto- 
mach, or digeſtion, * 

On this principle are antipathies formed 
in ſome conſtitutions to many kinds of ali- 
ments, which, with molt other people, are 
in common uſe. If /uch of mankind were 
not conſtantly on their guard, we ſhould 
more frequently meet with theſe particular 
caſes of impetiginous affections, and efflo- 


reſcencies of the cutaneous papillæ. 


There is no article of the materia medica, 
or the materia alimentaria, but which may, 
at ſome time or other, in ſome particular 
habits, prove offenſive to the ſtomach. As 
a proof of this, it has lately been mentioned 
to me, by a very near relation, that he 
knew a remarkable inſtance of this idioſyn- 
cracy, in which honey, even in a ſmall _ 
quantity, always occaſioned a conſiderable 


Nauſea, ſoon after which, effloreſcencies 


would appear in many different parts of the 


ſkin. 


When 
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When theſe effloreſcencies occur on ſuch 
occaſions, they take place without the 
tranſmiſſion of any fluid through, or un- 

der, the cuticle: the ſeat of the affection 
appears, therefore, to be in the veſſels pro- 
bably connected with the papillæ on the 
outer ſurface of the cutis vera, in contact 
with the rete mucoſum. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe, that ſuch cutaneous 
appearances muſt depend upon ſomething 
more than the indigeſtible-nature of any 
aliment, or matter received into the ſto- 
mach; and, therefore, have been very 
properly attributed to a peculiar idioſyn- 
cracy of that organ, ſhewing itſelf by the 
eſtabliſhed balance between the external 
and internal capillary veſſels. 


Van S$WIETEN, notwithſtanding he laid 
great ſtreſs on the exciting effects of indi- 
geſtible matters in the ſtomach, as aggra- 
vating the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, by 
their irritating and weakening effects on the 
ſtomach, has ſtill furniſhed us with a caſe 
of this kind, to prove that the idioſyncracy 
ſometimes takes place. He has mentioned 

| a caſe, 
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a caſe, in which he knew crabs claws im- 


mediately produce effloreſcencies on the 
kin, on being received into the ſtomach. 


— —  _— 


Theſe impetiginous effects, from ventri- 
cular idiofyncracy, are commonly ſudden ? 
but there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
noxious ingeſa of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tinal canal may, on ſome occaſions, operate __ 
ſowly, in producing cutaneous affections, = 
by the ſympathetic connection of veſſels. 
When that is the caſe, there is probably 
ſome difference in the ſeat of the cutaneous 
irritation, which I ſhall beg leave to ex- 
plain in the following manner. 


1 ſhall, i tbe f/f place, obſerve, that 
. when a foreign matter of the offenſive kind 
is received into the ſtomach, and, from its 
apathy to it, or its . peculiar idioſyncracy; 
it deranges the ſympathetic balance between 
the external and internal capillary veſſels in | 
a ſudden manner, I am inclined to think, 
that the inordinate action takes place in the 
capillary veſſels on the outer ſurface of the 
CUTIS VERA, carrying red blood, and con- 
EY nected 


* » „„ 
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nected with the PAPILLE, PYRAMIDALES;: 
whoſe action for a time is increaſed, or 
whoſe circulation is impeded, without a 
ſuppoſed effuſion into the cellular meni- 
brane, from rupture of veſſels: and this L 
have known to have ſometimes happened 
ſuddenly, i in a particular ſtate of the ſyſ- 
tem, from the morbid effects of cold gy. 
&c. received into the ſtomach. 


But, ix the ſerond place, if — of 
time elapſes between the receiving a noxious, 
matter into the ſtomach, and the appear- 
ance of a cutaneous affection in conſequence. 
of it, I am then diſpoſed to believe, that, 
on; its ſedative, or othet morbid, effect on 
the eſtabliſhed. connection between the 
aforeſaid capillary veſſels, the RTE Mu- 
cosuu with its epidermis are moſt likely to 
be diſordered, and afford the 1 oy 
au,. | | 


4 the . deſcribed may be pro- 
duced thoſe leprous affections, which we 
are ſo frequently meeting with, in otherwiſe 
_ tolerably healthy habits, and which ate moſt 
nn. of much longer duration, than 


14 1 * 
\ 


4 


tho 
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the ſudden cutaneous. effloreſcencies, from 
* e idioſyneracy of the ſtomach. | 


Pha it ofteriet happens Ain is fuſe 
pected, that ordinary food, when it diſor- 
ders by indigeſtion, under particular circum- 
ſtances of the conſtitution or temperament, 
may be an occaſional cauſe, ſlowly exciting 
ſome kinds of impetiginous diſeaſes. 5 


| of the nature of this laſt deſcribed 65 
cies of impetiginous affection I conſider 
thoſe caſes, ariſing from ſome deleterious 
effects of copper, of which a full hiſtory 
will be given in the next, (or ſome future) 
volume of the medical facts and obſervations, 
_ Publiſhed by my learned friend, DR. $1M- 
Mons, and which I lately communicated 
to him. I received them from MR. w. DA- 
VIDSON, apothecary, in Queen Ann-ſtreet eaſt, 
by whom they were drawn up, and under 
whoſe ſkill and attention they had fallen. 
The fats were ſhortly the following. 
A mother, with her four young children, 
and three 1 women who had viſited 
& her, 
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her, eat of pea ſoup, boiled in a tin ſauce- 
pan, or veſſel, but diſtributed to them with 
a braſs ladle, which had not been uſed for 
ſome time, and which, when taken down, 
was coloured quite green with verdigris. 
They had imprudently uſed it without 
cleaning, or even wiping it. Two days after 
they were all affected with a cutaneous 
eruption. of the leprous kind, more or leſs 
over the whole - body, and very much 
amongſt the hair of the head. Their ſto. 
machs were not obſerved to be affected: 
but the eruption was in exact propor- 
tion on each, to the quantity of the ſoup 
which each had ſwallowed. The eruptions 
continued coming out for five days; after 
that period they became browner and 
browner, and gradually diſappeared, with- 
out leaving any mark on the ſkin: with, 
however, this exception, that the girl, who 
had eaten moſt heartily of the ſoup, conti - 
nued to have more or leſs of the complaint 


two months. 


This laſt curious S though 
an exception to the reſt, very much ſup- 
| ports the opinion. I lately threw out, aud 
Z 2 which, 
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which, by more attention in future to im- 
petiginous practice, will, I think, be fre- 
quently obſerved, namely, that many of 
the impetiginous affections of the leprous, 
and Iepro- ber petic, kind, which we are ſo 
frequently called upon to treat medici- 
nally, in the young, and otherwiſe appa- 
rently healthy, habits, may have ariſen 
from ſome offenſive ingeſta, or foreign 
deleterious matters, topically noxious to the 
vaſcularity of the ſtomach, and inteſtinal 
canal, and, therefore, rouzing the operation 
of the ſympathetic irritability between the 
muſcular fibres of the external and internal 
extreme veſſels, either from a ſtimulant or 
ſedative effect in the prime via, which 
probably operates 10 flow, in moſt caſes, 
to raiſe any ſuſpicion in the mind of the 
practitioner, that ſuch accidental, and per- 
haps. trivial, cauſes ſhould be in any way 
capable of deranging the balance of cir- 
vp in the ſyſtem of capillary veſicle, | 


The reaſon of fuch a 3 may 
be attempted to be explained, at ſome fu - 
ture period, on the principle of a VIs 
CONSERVATRIX SALUTIS. $f 5 bf 

9 | N Before 
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| Before 1 conclude the preſent ſection, I 
mall venture to account more fully for 
thoſe very ſudden effloreſcencies on tlie 


kin, which have been before taken notice 


of, as the effects of the peculiar idioſyncracy 
of the ſtomach ;. and I am encouraged to 


this attempt, from finding, that no better 


pathological explanation of ſuch affectious 
has been offered, which J know of, and 


which might be deemed 1 in the full ſenſe 


ſatisfactory. 


Loet the following, therefore, be received 
as a general one for ſuch cutaneous appear- 
ances, founded on the foregoing obſervations 


and doctrine, and as more particularly. ex- 


preſſing, than I have done before, the 


modus operandi, either from apathy or idio- 


| ſyneracy, of ſuch offenſive ingefta. 


May it not be ſuppoſed, immediately, 


after ſuch offending matters have been. 
taken into the ſtomach, that they act, in 


ſome particular manner, as irritating par- 


ticles to the ſuperficial veſlels of that organ, 

which veſſels, at all times, penetrate through. | 

| FOES villous coat, and probably afford the gaſtric 
| fluid : 


Fa 
I» 
\ : 
. 
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Auid :—that they may even injure this 
ventricular epithelion, and perhaps. occafion 
a temporary abraſion. or deſtruction of it, 
and thereby | expoſe the extreme gaſtric 
veſſels to be too readily acted upon by the 
offending matter: - and that, from the 
ſympathy and conſent between the ſtomach 
and the exterior ſurface of the body, this 
ſingular idioſyncracy cauſes, or, at leaſt, 
materially aſſiſts in occaſioning, a partial 
increaſed action of ſome of the capillary 
valle of the cutis vera? 


11 * not - iehgollible, but ſome medical 
men would rather incline to the opinion, 
that a ſympathetic influence, exerted in the 
nervous fibrillze, would better explain it; 
but then they cannot do-this without the 
intervention of the brain. (Perhaps it would 
better explain ventricular affections from 
apathy only:) but I am moſt diſpoſed to 
think the irritability of the extreme veſſels 
ſo ſuperior on ſuch occaſions, owing to the 
great proportion of muſcular fibre in their 
ſtructure, as to take the lead in the pro- 
duction of theſe kinds of cutaneous affec- 
Tons. 


% 


I think 
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I think' this explanation will be made 
to appear more probable, by drawing an 
analogy between the operation of theſe of- 
fending ingeſla, and the well known effects 
of nauſeating doſes of ' emetic medicines" 
for when ſuch have been taken into the 
ſtomach, and are afterwards paſſing through 
the inteſtinal canal, they, of themſelves 
alone, i. e. without the immediate aſſiſtance 
of diluents, will produce ſweat, which 
alteration in the ſtate of the ſkin we may 
venture to explain, by ſuppoſing, that ei- 
ther their ſedative, or their! irritating, effects 
on the internal extreme veſſels, cauſe, by 
ſympathy, either a relaxation, or an in- 
creaſed action, of the veſſels on the cuta- 
neous ſurface of the body. | 


If this analogical reaſoning be fair, may 
it not be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that many cer- 
tainly ſedative matters, when applied to 
the ſtomaeh, may check the vaſcular ſe- 

1 £3 $ * eee 
* T have, on ſome occaſions, ſuſpected, that opiates, when 
adminiſtered in various complaints, have unexpectedly 
diſordered the ſyſtem, and failed of their intended effect, 
on this principle. This point is worth attentive conſi- 
deration in ſome conſtitutions, 
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eretions going on in it, and though it may 
be queſtioned, whether there is more thau 
ane, yet it muſt be admitted, that they 
may particularly affect or weaken that one, 
namely, the ſecretion of the svecus GAs-. 
TRICUS. | And that, in conſequence. of a 
fimilar occurrence, from ſympathetic irri- 
tability in the moving powers on the cuta- 
neous ſurface of the body, by the natural 
conſent of parts, the perſpirable matter may . 
be retained, and, by an after-acquired. 
acrimony from ſtagnation, that it may 
. produce this or that kind of cuticular erup- 
tion, according to the ſtate of the cutaneous 
ſecretion, and the condition of the i 
ing minute Nr 5 


I think there is a "addi of this 
being the manner in which ſome diſeaſes 
of the ſkin are brought about.. But till we 
are better informed by the experiments and 
obſervations of phyſiologiſts on the doctrine 
of digeſtion itſelf, 'all our reaſoning by 
analogy on this ſubject * fall to the 
gtound, 


I am 


"»4 
* 9 
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1 am ſtill, however, moſt diſpoſed to 
think, that the vaſcularity of the ſubſtance 
of the ſtomach, connected with the villous 
coat, is the true ſource of the ſecretion of 
that menſtruum, which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote digeſtion, and to be capable, after 
death, of deſtroying or diſſolving the ſto- 
mach itſelf; and that it is not, as ſome 
writers have imagined, * the office and the 
province of the villous coat, which, 1 Ro- 
FESSOR MONRO is right, (and I believe 
him to be ſo,) can only be looked on by 
the phyſiologiſt, and the phyſician, as a 
membranoſe ſurface, analogous to the epi. 
dermis of the cuTIs VERA, with, probably, 
a different appearance and condition, as 
belonging to a very variable organ, from 
the effects of its diurnal dilatation and con- 
traction, as well as from its not being 


expoſed to the effects and action of the 
atmoſpheric air. 


wv 
% 


It would be juſt as correct and proper, - 
to ſay, that the perſpirable fluid is the ſe- 


Aa cretion 


* * MOORE, in his Ess AT ON THE MATERIA MEDICA, 1792, 
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cretion of the cuticle itſelf. The termina- 
tions of ALL the extreme veſſels require a 
nidus, as ſome ſupport, as well as defence, 
to them, and ſuch, I think, is the villous coat. 


| Nevertheleſs, examples of ſuch ſudden 
and fingular impetiginous effects, from a 
peculiar idioſyncracy of the ſtomach, on 
offenſive matters being received into it, are 
rare: yet they afford a preſumptive proof 
at leaſt, that the eſtabliſhed connection, 
between the ſtomach and the ſkin, takes 
place between the CAPILLARY ' VESSELS 
only, they being certainly the parts more 
immediately in contact with the offending 
ingeſta, whether belonging to the materia 
medica, or the materia alimentaria, particu- 
larly as THEY muſt penetrate the inſenſible 
villous membrane, or, as it may now be 
called, VENTRICULAR EPITHELION, agree- 
able to DR. MoNRo's anatomical opinion. 
Such veſlels muſt, therefore, be the moſt 
readily affected. 


The fad (for I will ſo call it) roilitates 
ſtrongly againſt pr. CULLEN's opinion, 
| and 
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and explanation of the ſympathy, as be- 
ing occaſioned by an atony, produced 
in the PARIETAL® muſcular fibres of 


the ſtomach. 


For DR. CULLEN's particular obſervations on this point, 
ſee the pocrox's letter to the author, page 124 of che 
TREATISE ON SYMPATHY, 


Aa 2 DERMATO- 


| 
| 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGTA. 


SECTION XX. 


THE SUMMARY OF THE NEW PATHOLOGY 
or 1IMPETIGINOUS DISEASES. 


I NOW feel myſelf in the ſituation of 
a ſick man, anxiouſly arriving at the criſis 
of his diſorder, the event of which 1s both 
to him and to his phyſician uncertain. So 


it will remain at preſent, I hope, between 


me and my LEARNED READER, until he has 
read through the preſent ſection, unleſs HE 
has already received ſuch unfavourable im- 
preſſions, as prognoſticate to his own mind, 
that the theory cannot be upheld, and that 
the criſis of my addreſs, and all the preced- 
ing obſervations, to him, do not deſerve a 


SUMMARY, and ſhould, therefore, fall to 


the ground, 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall till look upon theſe rgledions, 


& Nuper ſollicitum gue mihi tædium, 
+ Nunc defderium, curaque non levis.” 
Hon. CARM. Lib. I. Od. 14. 


as promiſing ſome ſatisfaction to me, if 
they but merit, in their preſent imperfect 
form, the reader's thoughtful inveſtigation 
and enquiry. 


But, to the point. 


From all that I have been able thus 
briefly, and with attention, to collect, as 
important aud intereſting to the ſubject, 
from my own, as well as the obſervations 
and reflections of others, (and which I wiſh I 
could have had time to have better arranged, 
before I had ſent any of it to the preſs,) 
I am led to conclude, that an obſtruction 
to the circulation of the cutaneous and 
epidermitical extreme veſſels, in ſome way 
or other occaſioned, or ſupported, by an 
atony, perhaps even a paralyſib, of them, 
conſtitutes the whole, or principal part, of 
the pathology of almoſt all impetiginous | 
affections, 


— . re Cn. ng 
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affections, or the eruptive diſeaſes, sr 
PYREXIA PRIMARIA, Which may afflict the 
human ſkin: and which vaſcular atonic ſtate 
I conſider as their PROXIMATE CAUSE, 
and that IT has its foundation either on 
a general debility of the muſcular ſyſtem, 
or in a partially impaired or diſturbed ac- 
tion of 7he extreme veſſels of the flomach itſelf, 
and on ſome occaſions, perhaps, of thoſe 
of the inteſtinal canal, from a ſympathetic 
connection of all - zheſe veſſels with thoſe 
of the TRUE SKIN, and its EMANA. 
TIONS, 


To ſum up the whole in a general way, 
1 ſhall therefore venture to deliver it as my 
opinion, that the PATHOLOGY of CUTANE= 
OUS DISEASES is as follows, whether they are 
to be conſidered as partial, or topical, affec- 


tions of the TRUE $KIN, with 17s ſeveral 


internal as well as external appendages, 
and as ſuch, 1D10pATHIC;—or as diſeaſes 


properly SYMPTOMATIC of au internal indiſ- 


poſition of the ſyſtem : for they ſhould ALL. 


be looked on as derangements of, or devi- 
ations from, the healthful condition of the 


CUTIS VERA, as affecting one or other, if 


not 
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not all, of its appendages, and itſelf to be 
viewed, either as AN EMUNCTORY for 
the relief of the ſyſtem at large, or as liable 
to its ſpecific organic aſſections, independent 
of a præternaturally ſaline, or any other 
morbid, ſtate of the blood, commonly de- 
nominated a cachectic habit; the whole 
brought about by the interrupted, or de- 
ranged, motions, and moving powers, pro- 
perly inherent in the TRUE SKIN, on 
the principle of its muicular ſtructure. 


The SKIN, when viewed in this, its 
proper and important, hight, ought no longer 
to be.called a common integument, but ſhould 
be looked on as an oN of the firſt con- 
ſequence to all the functions of HUMAN. 
LIFE, and connected with ALL ITs Dis- 
EAs Es. | F 


If I ſhould ſeem to my reader to have 
gone too far at preſent, in applying THE 
DOCTRINE 70 eruptiue diſeaſes, properly ſymp- 
tomatic of an internal indiſpoſition of the ſyſtem, 
it ariſes from my mind being ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the idea; AN 1bEA I do not at 
| preſent 
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pteſent fully defend; but which ALL. MEN 
in time may find arguments to ſupport. 


4 ; 
* * _— x __ $5.2 
by * ; 


THE SUMMARY OF THE NEW PATHO= 
LOG. | | 


THE REMOTE AND OCCASIONAL CAUSES 
of impetiginous affections operate with a 
ſedative effect, aud induce A DEBILITY of 
the netvous and muſcular ſyſtems, whereby 
the VITAL FUNCTION oF THE HEART and 
arterious ſyſtem, and the txRITABILITY of 
the former, are confiderhbly and particularly 
affected: That this pzBILITY and 
IRRITABILITY, will be moſt readily felt at 
the EXTREME VESSELS every where ter- 
minating, but more eſpecially in the cA- 
* PILLARY VESSELS of the PRIME VIZ and 
TRUE SKIN : That, from their par- 
tial operation, a-ſerous or lymphatic PLE- 
THOR A will be formed, and a STAGNATION 
or OBSTRUCTION of the PERSPIRABLE 
FLUID will take place: -That the 
DETENTION of this MATTER will in a 
given, though uncertain, time prove a 
STIMULUS to the TRUE $KIN, increaſe 

| the 
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the action of the CAPILLARY VESSELS, 
and produce the DIFFERENT AFFECTIONS 
there occurring, according to the STATS 
of the effuſed and ſecreted matter, the 
PECULIARITY of the temperament, and 
the conDITION of the neighbouring mi- 
nute parts and that the ExVeTIONS; 
and other CUTANEOUS APPEARANCES, be- 
come general, or take place in only this 
or that part of the body, according to the 
STATE of the whole CIRCULATING $Ys= 
TEM, and the extent of the VAsCULAR 
DEBILITY and IRRITABILITY, which may 
be ſuppoſed. partial for the time, and ariſ- 
ing from a DIMINUTION of the NERVOUS 
and MUSCULAR ENERGIES at the part im- 
petiginouſly affected; which DIMINTSHED 
ENERGIES, in a greater or leſſer degree, have 
_ deranged, or entirely deſtroyed, the cir- 
CULATION in the EXTREME VESSELS of 
the ARTERIOUS SYSTEM ſo affected, moſt 
probably by having cauſed a wEAxNess in 
their ACTION, or a PARALYTIC Arrgc- 
TION of theſe CAPILLARY VESSELS, 

— — 
It is material, that J here introduce the 
following obſervations: 


B b When 
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When we are ſo clearly made eye-wit- 
neſſes of the ſteady exiſtence of a brain, 
and of the regular diſtribution of nerves to 
all parts of an animal body, notwithſtand- 
ing we ſtill remain unacquainted with their 
ſpecific function, and modus operandi, in 
our machine, I cannot altogether ſet aſide 
the probable connection, that there muſt be, 
between nervous and muſcular excitement, 
and therefore, in the above ſummary, I have 
equally ſuppoſed the co-operation to take 
place, in the ofigin of impetiginous affec- 
tions. | 


But though I have done this, I very much 
think, that the ſenſorium and nervous 
ſyſtem often do no more, than ſympathiſe 
with the debility and irritability of the ſyſ- 
tem of muſcular or moving fibres, and 
with the loſt balance, and impaired connec- 
tion, between the extremes of the circulating. 
ſyſtem, to wit, the heart, and the arte- 
rious capillary veſſels. | 


Let it be remembered, that a human 
creature is often born without a brain, but 
I believe never without a heart: without 


the 
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| the latter, and an arterious ſyſtem, its 
growth, and anti - parturient exiſtence, 
could not have taken place. Their import; 
tance to the life of the animal ought, 
therefore, to be conſidered as præ- emi- 


nent, and as moſt concerned in cutaneous | 
diſeaſe. 


In what manner the atmoſpheric air may 
influence, or in what degree it may pro- 
mote, the riſe and progreſs of impetiginous 
_ diſeaſes, from its connection with the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, independent of its ſuppoſed 
action on the cutaneous extreme arteries, 
I am not at preſent prepared to diſcuſs, and 
I am afraid it will never be poſſible to eſta- 
| bliſh theſe nice diſtinctions. I ſhall only ' 
now take the liberty to ſay, that, from 
what I have curſorily obſerved, I think 
moſt of them are in ſome way aggravated 
by contact with the air, varying in its ef- 
fects according to the temperament of the 
conſtitution, and the peculiar irritability. 
of the ſkin. 


I yery 8 :ndulge i in the hope, that 
{ome one part, or other, of the preceding 
B b 2 pathological 
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pathological doctrine, will apply to almoſt 
all exanthematous, and impetiginous, af- 
fections of the TRUE SKIN, AND ITS EMA- 
NATIONS, whether attendant on the in- 
flammatory, or what has been commonly 
called the e temperament. 


And here let me recommend he candid 
reader to reflect, that our late illuſtrious 
MODERN SYSTEMATIC, Whom I haye with 
pleaſure ſo frequently mentioned in the 
courſe of this treatiſe, felt the ſame im- 
preſſions on his mind, and made the ſame - 
obſervation, when he addreſſed himſelf to 
his hearers, from the PRACTICAL CHAIR of 
THE UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, ON the 
SUMMARY of his febrile doctrines of Aro- 
NY, SPASM, and RE-ACTION. . 


As a general pathology of fever, it la- 
bours under the ſame difficulties, and diſad- 
vantages, as the object of this eſſay, A 
NEW TMPETIGINOUS DOCTRINE, in as far 
as it cannot apply but in part to every 
ſpecies, or even GEN us of pyrexial diſeaſe. 


It 
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It has, nevertheleſs, been admitted, for 
ſome conſiderable time, in this country, as 
the beſt which has been offered, as a guide 
to the medical practitioner, in febrile diſ- 
orders. Yet I have always conſidered it 
as defective in ſome part of the theory, 
though ſafe on moſt occafions in practice, 
when I have minutely compared it to the 
whole of the principles of the animal œco- 
nomy : and, therefore, in the ſecond part of 
my treatiſe on ſympathy, which I compiled 
AT THE TIME, when I attentiyely engaged 
in ſtudying, with the view. of becoming 
fully acquainted with, DR. CULLEN's DOC- 
TRINE, I have ventured to offer one, more 
_ conſonant with my ideas of the anatomy 
and phyſiology of the human body, though 
I knew well, that the firm adherents of 
the profeſſor would not liſten to me Ar 
THAT TIME. 18095 


1 ſhall; therefore, think it an honour 
done my early labours and reflections, in the 
wide field of medicine, whenever the me- 
dical ſtudent thinks it worth his while 
to compare my ſummary of PYREXIAL 
DISEASE With DR. CULLEN'S, by referring, 

| When 
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when he intends ſeriouſly to be informed 
on the ſubject, to the paragraphs, CCLVI. 
and CCCLXIV. of the ſecond part of that 
treatiſe, particularly if he has any. view to 
improve our knowledge of this part of me- 
dical ſcience, from having himſelf paid yery 
great attention to the TOPS, 


| But, to return to the ſpecial * of 
this ſection. 


Let it be obſerved, as drawing my pa- 
thology of cutaneous diſeaſes to a conclu- 
ſion, that it ought not, and I think it 
will not, occaſion ſurprize in the reader, 
that the impetiginous doctrine, here laid 
down, has been offered to him ſo compli- 
cated, after he has attentively conſidered, 
and well digeſted, the importance, as well 
as the number, of the minute parts, entering 
into the ſtructure of the curis veRA, in- 
dependent of the EPIDERMIS and RETE 
MUCOSUM, and their immediate connection 
with all the functions, as well as the diſ- 
eaſes, of tlie auimal ſyſtem. 


FEVER, 
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- FEVER, ſingly, from there being but 
little variety in its ſeveral genera and ſpe- 
cies, will admit of a more contracted, and 
apparently a more connected; doctrine; for 
it is one uniform derangement of, or inter- 
ruption to, the functions of all the visck- 
RAL ORGANS, as well as a check to the 
excretions from the capillary veſſels of the 
$KIN and INTESTINAL CANAL; THE 
WHOLE OF IT denoted by the altered 
ſtates of the CIRCULATION and RESPIRAs 
TION ;—by THIRST and the Loss OF AP- 
PETITE by the condition of the URINE; 
and the 0BSTIPATED HABIT of the body ; 
—by the change in TUMouRs and ULCERS 
on the outer ſurface of the body; and by 
the diminution of the GENERAL SENSIBI- 


LITY, as well as the affections of THE 
SENSORIUM. 


Such PHENOMENA are always obſerv- 
able at the regular commencement of a 
febrile paroxyſm, and are deviations from 
thoſe neceſſary organic operations, which 
are conſtantly going on in a perfect ſtate of 
health. Still rEveR, from the difference 
in the remote cauſes, as well as the differ- 


EnCce 
9 91 


: 
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ence of the temperaments, is certainly 
variable in ſome of its PHENOMENA, . 


- On: the other hand, the various chronic 
diſorders of the TRUE SKIN, and its EMA« 


NATIONS, have their ſpecific and immediate 
cauſes locally produced, from an indirect 
partial operation of the remote cauſes, and 
yet are ſeldom, though they are only local 
diſeaſes, without being accompanied with 


more or leſs of a febrile irritability, even 


when the temperament, from either the 
conſtitution, or the mode of living, is not 


ſanguineous or plethoric. 


When all theſe circumſtances are fully 
taken into the account, and added to the 
difficulty, which ALL have acknowledged, 
and experienced, in endeavouring theoreti- 
cally to inveſtigate, as well as practically to 
treat, CUTANEOUS DISEASES, I feel prepared 
to expect, and not to be myſelf ſurprized, 
that my reader ſhould heſitate to enter very 
readily with me into all the reaſoning I 
have made uſe of. I fear, that I ſhall 


puzzle much oftener than convince him : 


particularly if he is not prepoſſeſſed in fa- 


vour 
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vour of medical doctrines in general : for I 
well remember how cautiouſly DR. cur. 
LEN's theory of fever, and all his opinions, 
uſed to be teceived at EDtNBURGH, even 
by the young mind of the curious enquirer, 
the * and . ſtudent. 


Vet I have to hope, that every claſs of 
readers, from THE  $TUDENT to the 
TEACHER, will be ſo impreſſed with the 
importance, as well as the difficulty, of 
the ſubject, as to ſhew ſome charity to- 
wards this humble and hazardous, though, 
I flatter myſelf, not wholly unſucceſsful, | 
attempt. 


Taxi future conſideration of it may 
clear up many of its obſcure, and make 
perfect many of its deficient, parts, and 
will then amply repay me for having 
ventured, thus publicly, to draw their at- 
tention to this important claſs of diſeaſes, 
and yet HITHERTO INSUFFICIENTLY Ex- 


?LORED BRANCH OF MEDICINE. 


Cc DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION XXI. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CULLEN'S 
CLASS CACHEXIZ, WITH HIS DEFINI- 
TIONS OF SCROPHULA, SYPHILIS, AND 
ICTERUS, TO SHEW MORE FULLY THE 
IMPROPRIETY OF HIS NOSOLOGICAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF THEM; WITH ALSO _ 
THE DEFINITIONS OF HIS OTHER IM- 
PETIGINOUS DISEASES, | 


HAVING, in the firſt ſection of this 
part of the work, only briefly endeavoured 
to make it appear, that SCROPHULA, SY- 
PHILIS, and ICTERUS, are not impetigi- 
nous affections, and that they are, there- 
fore, improperly claſſed in DR. CULLEN'S 
SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS NOSOLOGIZ METHODICE, I feel it 
on that ground incumbent on me, to conclude 
with ſome further obſervations on thoſe diſ- 
eaſes, in a noſological point of view, and 
with their three ſeveral generic characters as 
cutaneous affections, they having been ar- 
ranged by the Nos0Loc1sT as impetigi- 
nous diſcaſes, from a ſuppoſed cachectic or 
cacochymic ſtate of the conſtitution. 


The fourth ſection of my work has, alſo, 
been particularly intended to ſhew, that 
impetiginous Meclions do not properly belong to 


the claſs ARE xIx, on the principle, that 


they are in general local difeaſes, and not 
always dependent on a cachectic habit, or 
a cacochymic ſtate of the blood, or circu- 
lating fluids. 


It would have been better, if I had in- 
troduced the definitions of the above diſ- 
eaſes before, but I did not, at that time, 
think, that they were to be conſidered, as 
ſo eſſentially connected with the ſubject of 
a DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA, as I now do. 
It has been commonly. the unavoidable lot 
of all firſt editions of works, on generat 

* ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, to be, in ſome reſpects, incor- 
rectly put together. The reader, I truſt, 
will excuſe it. 


I ſhall premiſe ſome general obſervations 
on this claſs of diſeaſe in CULLEN'S ſy- 
nopſis. 


If I was to venture a general opinion on 
the diviſion, and the affections, which form 
the object, of DR. CULLEN's claſs CA- 
CHEXLF, agreeable to the firſt principle 
of difeaſe, which I have laid down for 


myſelf, as the rule of my own conduct 


in practice, I ſhould ſay, that it. abounds 
with inconſiſtencies, and contradictions. 


IT has been characterized, as intended 


to include all thoſe diſeaſes, which are 


ſuppoſed to depend upon ** a deprayed 
% condition of the whole, or greateſt part, 
* of the body, without being accompanied 
* with a primary fever, or a nervous af- 
„ fection.“ Vet it has been admitted by 
the NoOSOLOGIST, that the pyrexia hectica 
characterizes ſome . of diſeaſe in this 


claſs, 
With 
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With reſpe& to his Habitus depravatus, I 
think I have juſt reaſon to conclude, from 
the profeſſor's not having given up the 
whole of the doctrine of the humoral pa- 
thology, but, on the contrary, had conti- 
nued to be of opinion, that it was the chief 
foundation of impetiginous diſeaſes, that 
that particular expreſſion refers principally 
to a ſuppoſed diſeaſed ſtate of the fluids of 
the human body. 


—— — ͤ 


MARCORES, the firſt order of ca- 
CHEXIZ, has been defined to be ** a lean- 
&« neſs or waſting of the whole body.” It 
has but two GENERA, the TABES and 
ATROPHIA. The TaBEs bears a ſtrong 
relation to the advanced ſtages of pTHY- 
SIS PULMONALIS, and SCROPHULA, and 
ſeems, by its. various /peczes, to be in ge- 
neral the /equela of thoſe affections. The 
ATROPHIA ſeems to be either the conva- 
leſcent ſtate, after many various diſorders, 
or the extreme degree of a ſtate of ina- 
nition. _ . 
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Tx therefore appear not, in my opi- 
nion, properly diſtint GENERA, but are 


commonly attendant on ſome local morbid 


affection, from an impaired ſtate of digeſtion, 
or chylification, which are often brought 
about by the tardy operation of many various 
cauſes, and which are alſo frequently at- 
tended with ſome WR an impetiginous 
eruption. 


INTUMESCENTLE, the ſecond order 
of CACHEXIZ, which has been defined to 


be © a tumefaQtion of the whole, or the 


„ greateſt part, of the body, towards the 
«+ outſide, (extrorſum, ) or outward parts,” 
includes a very great variety of local affec- 
tions, connected with ſome morbid condi- 
tion of the conſtitution, from, as I ſuppoſe, 
a depraved {tate of the motions, or moving 
powers, of the parts affected. 


The greateſt num̃ber of the diſeaſes of 
this order do nat ſeem to me to ariſe from 
a Habitus fluidorum depravatus, but, in my 
opinion, appear to depend upon ſome ſpe- 
cific, and inordinate, organic action at the 

particular 
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particular ſeat of thoſe ſeveral affections, 
which have been ſuppoſed to pertain to this 
noſological order. 


PoLYSARCIA, PHYSOMETRA, HYDRO» 
METRA, HYDROCELE,.; PHYSCONIA, - &c, 
are all diſeaſes from a local cauſe, and, 
as I am diſpoſed to think, are dependent 
upon ſome topical derangement in the ſyſ- 
tem of the capillary veſſels. 


— . —— ' 


IMPETIGINES, the third order of 
CACHEXIZ, is thus characterized by the 
noſologiſt, A cachectic ſtate, princi- 


„ pally disfiguring the ſkin and outward 
„ ſurface of the body.” 


SCROPHULA, the firſt GENus of the 


order, has been defined by DR. CULLEN in 
the following manner. 


* Glandularum conglobatarum, pre» 
ſertim in collo, tumores ; labium 
ſuperius, et columna naſi tumida; 
facies florida; cutis levis; tumidum 
abdomen.” 


cc 
60 
40 


His 
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His deſcription of this diſeaſe clearly 
expreſſes it as connected with the ſangui- 
neous temperament; it alſo includes ſymp- 
toms which have no reference to the con- 
dition of the ſkin, and which are ſeldom 
all met with in the ſame caſe, or in any 
other than the above conſtitution. 


It therefore moſt evidently appears to 
accompany the irritable vaſcular, or muſ- 
cular, habit, and is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a 
diſeaſe of the lymphatic abſorbent ſyſtem ; 
and, as deſcribed above, by the leading 
features of a diſeaſed ſtate of the conglobate 
glands, muſt readily be admitted as not 
properly belonging to the order of impeti+ 
ginous affections. | 


SYPHILIS, the fecond GENuS of this 
order, has been thus delineated. 


« Morbus contagioſus, poſt concubitum 
„ impurum, et genitalium morbum, 
“ ulcera tonſillarum; cutis, præſer- 
* tim ad margines capillitii, papulæ 
„ corymboſæ, in cruſtas et in ulcera 

| 6 cruſtoſa 
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6 cruſtoſa abeuntes ; dolores oftocopi ; 
“ exoſtoſes.“ 


If the opinion which I threw out in the 
forty- third page, and particularly if thoſe 
ſentiments which MR. J. HUNTER has pro- 
mulgated, concerning this diſeaſe, be well 
founded, namely, that the phenomena of 
the LUEs VENEREA all depend upon the 
affected parts having been, at the firſt, only 
diſpoſed to diſeaſe, by the paſſage of the 
Syphilitic virus, after its abſorption, through 
the habit and the circulating ſyſtem, and 
that it does not remain in the habit, but 
quits it, leaving the blood of a ſyphilitic 
patient uncontaminated, while the external 
ſurface of the body is only diſeaſed, then I 
ſhould feel diſpoſed to give up my objec- 
tions to its being arranged among the im- 
petiginous diſeaſes, and I ſhould then con- 
ſider it as a morbid action and affection of 
the ſyſtem of capillary veſſels, perfectly 
independent of a virus, or cacochymic ſtate 
of the fluids, 


But the remote cauſe of this diſeaſe, 
being a ſpecific, nervous, and muſcular 
Dd | OPERATION | 


1 
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OPERATION, connected with a ſpecific, and 
very virulent, MIASMA, each, SUI GENERIS 
AB ORIGINE, might be a reaſon for re- 
moving it from an impetiginous claſſifica- 
tion, independent of its ſometimes affecting 
the deeper ſeated capillary veſſels; for in- 
ſtance, thoſe in the oſſeous parts. 


Nevertheleſs, when I conſider it, as 
occurring at all ages, and in all conſtitutions, 
with the appearance of being ſtrictly a local, 
and not a cachectic or cacochymic diſeaſe, 
but depending on an unknown principle, 
connected with the moving powers of the 
capillary ſyſtem, I am myſelf much diſ- 
poſed to agree with MR; HUNTER, in his 
pathological opinion of the /ues venerea; and 
which, I imagine, puts on its various forms 
according to the idioſyncracy of the conſti- 
tution, and the irritability of the capillary 
veſſels. 


Having only become acquainted with 
MR. HUNTER'S particular opinion on this 
ſubject, ſince I printed the firſt ſection of 
this work, in which I then ſaid, that a 
peculiar idioſyncracy was concerned in oc- 

caſioning 
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caſioning the variegated appearance of the 
diſeaſe, but, at which time, I only ſuſ- 
pected, that the blood might not be con- 
taminated, it has become the more neceſſary 
that I ſhould make the preceding obſer- 
vations, in ſupport of that idioſyncracy. 


2 e 


To arrange ICTERUS, above all things, 
in an order of impetiginous affections, de- 
pending, as ſuppoſed, on a cacochymic 
habit, ſeems to me very extraordinary. 
This diſeaſe, which has been ranked laſt 
in the liſt of the GENERA of this order of 
CACHEXIZ, as if it bore an ambiguous 
complexion, may be ſaid never to occur, 
(if it is always to be looked on as a bilious 
diſeaſe, which, from the definition of it, it 
muſt be,) but from ſome morbid affection, 
or action of the liver, or diſturbed condi- 
tion of the biliary ducts, and it therefore 
merits, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by, a 
more proper generic character, marking 
the true ſeat and cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


As it is now deſcribed in our improved 
noſology, it is characterized by external 
Dd 2 ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms only : all confined to its ſingle 
and ſimple effects upon the natural fluids 
and the exctetions, viz. in this way, 


ICTERUS. * F lavedo cutis et oculo- 
*© rum; faces albidz; urina obſcure 
rubra, immiſſa colore luteo tingens,” 


In this generic definition, the real cauſe 
and ſeat of that diſeaſe, commonly known 
by the name of jaundice, are unnoticed 
by Ds. culLEN; and it has not even been 
ſtriẽtly characterized as an impetiginous 
affection. It might, with the ſame pro- 
priety have been conſidered as a diſeaſe of the 
kidneys, or of the ihteſtinal canal, becauſe 
their excretions are ſo very much affected, 
though each on a very oppoſite principle. 


. A FLAvEpo curis has often been miſ- 
taken for the 1cTERvs, or bilious affection 
of the liver, when it has had no connection 
whatever with that organ: and the medical 
treatment, from this miſtake, has ſome- 
times been of an injurious tendency to the 
health of the innocent infant, as well as 
the ignorant domeſtic practitioner, who has 

been 
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been led to believe, that a yellow, or ſal- 
low, ſkin muſt always be a jaundice : and 


they have not always been ſet right, by 


thoſe, who ought to have been better in- 
formed. 


It is plain, that DR. CULLEN has conſi- 
dered ICTERUS as a generic diſeaſe of the 
ſkin, and not as ſymptomatic of an internal 
affection of the liver. He has, therefore, 
been driven to the neceſſity of calling his 
various ſpecies of the diſeaſe itſelf idiapathic. 
It would have been juſt as correct, if he 
had characterized his order, FEBREs, by 
thirſt, obſtipation, ſcanty urine, and a dry 
{kin, and have given his ſeveral genera of 
fever, properly noticing the internal affec- 
tions of the ſyſtem, as only idiopathic 
ſpecies. . 


— — 


Having commenced my ſecond ſection, 
with obſerving, that the scuxvx is, very 
ſtrictly an affection of the ſkin ; and having 
then endeavoured to ſhew, that it is pri- 
marily a diſeaſe of the ſolids, and only, 
ſecondarily, a diſeaſe of the fluids, and that 


it 
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it is occaſioned by the remote cauſes acting 
with a debilitating effect, either on the ſyſ- 
tem at large, or on the ſtomach, and inteſ- 
tinal tube, affecting thereby the eſtabliſhed 
connection between the internal and exter- 
nal ſyſtems of capillary veſſels, I ſhall now 
give my reader DR. CULLEN's generic cha- 
rater of that diſeaſe, as very fairly founded 
on the ſeveral circumſtances connected with 
the principle of the new pathology, from 
its including the remote and occaſional 
cauſes, &c. 


SCORBUTUS. In regione frigida 
poſt victum putreſcentem, ſalitum, 
* ex animalibus confectum, deficiente 
& fimul materia. vegetabili recente ; 
& aſthenia ; ſtomacace; in cute ma- 
„ culzdiverſicolores, plerumque liveſ- 
„ centes, præſertim ad pilorum ra- 
& diees.“ 


* 


This diſcaſe ariſes, in my opinion, from 
one univerſal proximate cauſe in the ſyſtem, 
to wit, an atony of the arterious capillary 
veſſels. DR. CULLEN, agreeable to this 
ſuppoſition, has not noticed any particular 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of it, but has only obſerved, that 
„it varies in its degree, and alſo in its 
% ſymptoms.” | 


—— — ——— — — — —  — — 


As concluding all I have at preſent to 
obſerve on the ſubject of impetiginous pa- 
thology, I ſhall lay before 'my reader the 
ſeveral definitions of the other GENERA of 
diſeaſe in CULLEN's order of IMPETIGINES, 
to wit, ELEPHANTIASIS, LEPRA, FRAM= 
BESIA, and TRICHOMA, becauſe I have 
before obſerved of them, that they are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, impetiginous affectious, 
and, though not ariſing certainly from a a 
cacochymic ſtate of the fluids, yet have 
been confidered by DR. CULLEN as depend- 
ing on the cachectic habit. | 


 ELEPHANTIASIS. *© Morbus conta- 
e gioſus; cutis craſſa, rugoſa, aſpera, 
„ unCtuoſa, pilis deſtituta; in extre- 
„ mis artubus anaeſtheſia; facies tu- 


e beribus deformis, vox rauca et na- 
. 


LEPRA. 
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LEPRA. Cutis eſcharis albis, kur- 
8. furaceis, rimoſis, aſpera, aliquando 
« ſubtus humida, pruriginoſa,” 


FRAMBOESIA. „ Fungi, mori, vel 
£6 rubi idaei fructus e in va- 
6 r11s cutis partibus enatl,” 


TRICHOMA. % Morbus contagioſus, 
6, capilli ſolito craſſiores, in cirrhos et 
„ funiculos inextricahiles implicati.“ 


All theſe NERA are properly character- 
ized as cutaneous affections; but if the 
ELEPHANTIASIS and TRICHOMA are con- 
tagious diſeaſes, on any other principle than 
ſimply external contact, it might be made 
a queſtion, whether they can be ſo properly 
conſidered as impetiginous diſeaſes. Pro- 
bably, in the countries, where they are 
moſt prevalent, they are conſtantly atten- 
ded with more or leſs of a general affec- 
tion of the ſyſtem.® | 
| 80 great 


. * - 
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* E= * 8 me n hst DR. CULLEN 
ſhould have introduced the following note in his ſynop- 


ſis. © De en lepras framboeſia, et trichomate, - 


utpote 
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Sq great is the preſent imperfect ſtate of 
noſological ſyſtems, that impetiginous diſ- 
eaſes have not yet been brought together, 
in one point of view, and on one principle 
of arrangement: accordingly, DR. CULLEN 
has given us in his claſs, LOCALES, an 
order, DIALYSES, Which he thus defines 3 
„ Solutio continui viſu tactuve manifeſta, 


and in this order, with the vvlxus, uLcus, 


FRACTURA, and CARIES, he has introduced 
the HERPES, TINEA, and PSORA, g 


HERPES. . Phly&znz vel ulcuſculs 


6 plurima, gregalia, a dyſe - 


8 puleta.” 


TINEA. In cute capillata ad radiees 
5 capillorum, ulcufcula humorem in 
„ cruſtam albam friabilem en 
6s fundentia. 


Ee PSORA, 


« utpote ads. aa nunquam viſis, amplius ſta⸗ 
e tuere non auſus ſum.” T think, if I underſtand his 
definitions of the above four diſeaſes right, F may have 
ſeen all of them, except the laſt ;—rwo of them, viz. the 
elephantiaſis and lepra, repeatedly, though not with 
every ſymptom mentioned in their definitions. 
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PSORA. 0 Puſtulz et ulcuſcula pruri- 


6 ginoſa, CO” manus male 
115 habens.“ | 


By arranging theſe cutaneous affections 
in a claſs characterized, Partis, non to- 
* tius corporis, affeQio,” DR. CULLEN falls 
in with the propriety of my propoſition, that 
1mpetiginous diſeaſes in general are local af- 
fections. If he ever was himſelf of opinion, 
that there is an eſſential difference, between 
a leprous and an herpetic diſeaſe, I ac- 
knowledge myſelf unacquainted with his 
ground of diſtinction; and have to lament, 
that. he did not think, as a teacher of the 
medical ſcience, that the objects of his 
claſs, "CACHEXTA, merited as much of 
his attention, as his FEBRES, PHLEGMASIZ, 
'EXANTHEMATA, HAMORRHAGIZ, and 
PROFLUVIA, in his much favoured claſs 
PYREXLA. If he had fo ated, he would 
have'ſhewn his attachment to the ſcience at 
large, and to the good of mankind, to have 
been equal to his attachment to N OWN 
nenn 
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CONCLUSION. 


J am conſcientiouſly impelled to ſum 
up the ſubject, with addreſſing a few 
words to thoſe, even of a liberal educa - 
tion, though not of the profeſſion, (if the 
preſent attempt ſhould ever attract the 
notice of ſuch perſons,) who are of opi- 
nion, from the influence of the ſeveral 
publications tending to that object, that 
EVERY. ONE MAY BR HIS OWN PHYSI- 
CIAN, and who fearleſsly venture on the 
uſe of publicly advertized medicines for 
the cure of that numerous deſcription. of 
diſeaſe, the eruptive and other morbid 
appearances of the human ſkin, many of 
which are too powerful for ſome conſtitu- 
tions to receive with impunity. 1 
With the view of cautioning fuchs 1 
could have recommended the preſent work 
to the attention of the public, not becauſe 


Ee 2 ry | it 


| | 
| ; 
| 
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it is written to guide them to the medical 


treatment of themſelves in ſuch caſes, 
but to ſhew to them, that the ſubje& is 
too difficult and complicated for them, with 
prudence, to truft to their own imperfe& - 
knowledge and judgement of their com- 


plaint, or to the ſpecious addreſſes every 


day met with, to induce them to make 
uſe of the many public remedies, either 
internally to be taken, or externally to be 
applied, for the cure of ſcorbutie, leprous, 
and other eruptive diſeaſes of the ſkin. 


. Notwithſtanding the miſchief to be ap- 
prehended from this euſtorn, I at the ſame 
time, feel confident, that ſuch: directions 
may in time be laid down, by 1killfub 
attention to theſe diſorders, as will enable 
the practitioner to point out thoſe parti - 
cular , ſpecies of cutaueous complaints, 


which may with perfect ſafety be exter- 
nally treated, by remedies, even perhaps 


of that kind, which are offered to the pub- 
lic, as ſecrets known only to the propri- 
etors, while others do not admit of ſuch, 
but are ſooneſt removed on conſtitutional 


principles, 


Medicine 
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Medicine has often been indebted to the 
bold and ſecret practitioner for the diſco- 
very of very uſeful preparations. We may 
inſtance JAMEs's fever powder, which has 


now met with the ſanction of the Royar, 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, and introduced 
into their late pharmacopceia, though it is 
ſtill too often indiſcreetly made uſe of by 
the domeſtic: practitioner. In like manner 
may ſome very good external remedies be 


diſcovered for ſome of the local diſeaſes of 


the human ſkin. 


But what is at preſent moſt wanted, is a 
rule to determine, when ſuch can be ſafely 
made uſe of to remove theſe local com- 
plaints without injury to the conſtitution z 
and with the view of becoming more uſeful 
in this way, and of eſtabliſhing ſuch diag« 
noſtics'to direct the application of them, I 


propoſe giving my attention in future to 
the ſubject. | 
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SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT, 


BY THE 


CAPILLARY VESSELS, 


ON THE i 
OUTWARD SURFACE OF THE BODY; | 
W AND | 
ON THE CONNECTION OF 
THIS VASCULAR FUNCTION, __ | 
f WITH | | FW | 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES: © g 
wirn, 4180, . 
SOME PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS ® 


| ON THE 
RECENT THEORIES OF SCURVY, 
Sc. Se. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING ANIMAL 
RESPIRATION, AS THE SOURCE OP 
ANIMAL HEAT, WITH THE VIEW TO 
POINT OUT AND EXPLAIN, IN THE 
FOLLOWING SECTION, A PROBABLE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN IMPETIGINOUS 
DISEASES, AND THE CUTANEOUS EX- 
HALENTS AND ABSORBENTS, AS EQUAL= 
LY THE REGULATORS AND CONDUC= 
TORS OF ANIMAL HEAT. 


AS ſome apology for what I am pro- 
ceeding to lay before my reader, I ſhall 
beg leave to commence with the following 
words from an inaugural diſſertation : 
Mens humana profundis nature rerum- 
_—_ * que 
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« que cauſis in eruendis negotio continuo 
* occupatur, atque argumenta hujus ſui 
e ſtudii ad uſum, tum placita opinione, 
„cum factis adminiſtrantibus, conatu op- 
„timo captat colligitque.*” This will 
very ſufficiently apply to my humble 


_ endeavours to clear up and arrange the 


obſcurity and confuſion among cutaneous 
diſeaſes, which are not yet either ſatis- 


factorily underſtood, or properly divided. 


On an attentive review of the whole of 


the obſervations on the preceding ſections, 
as conſtituting an attempt to eſtabliſh a 


new ſyſtem of impetiginous theory, with 


a view to a more ſafe and ready practice in 
'this moſt perplexing branch of the healing 
art, J have ſuffered my mind to be led on, 
till J have been brought to think, that I 


ſhall be able to throw ſome further light 
on this very mtereſting and extenſive ſub- 
ject, by endeavouring to illuſtrate more 
fully, that part of the capillary ſyſtem in 


the conduct of the animal economy, which 
I have: fo ſlightly touched upon before, to 


wit, the abſorbing veſſels. 
From 


* DISSERTATIO INAUGURALIS AB EDWARDO. 
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From further reflection, and ſome addi- 
tional reaſoning, I have ſo far extended 
thoſe early ideas, which ſuppoſed, that 
there was a probable influence of the at- 
moſpheric air on the ſkin, as may further 
corroborate the general principle of my 
ſyſtem; namely, that either a diſeaſed or 
impeded action of the motions, or mov- 
ing powers of the whole of the capillary 
veſſels, forms the immediate or proximate 
cauſe of that apparently diſeaſed ſtate of 
the cutaneous effuſions and ſecretions, 
which may be ſaid to conſtitute the proper 
impetiginous diſorder, 


I will readily admit, from the ſubject 
having ſo much intereſted me, that my 
mind may have been too often inclined to 
indulge ſome opinions, before I had met 
with facts ſufficient to juſtify the men- 
tioning of them. This was my mental 


+ ſituation, when I before“ hinted at the 


probability of the atmoſpheric air being. 

concerned in the riſe and progreſs of im- 

3 affectious; but I then added, 
Fi „ 


* In a paſſage at page 187. 
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“ that I was not at that time prepared 
© to diſcuſs R. 


Even at an earlier period of my work, 
namely, in the ſection on the anatomy 
of the cutis vera, and its emanations, I 
have laid but little ſtreſs on the poſſibi- 
lity of the abſorbing veſſels of the ſkin 
being concerned in the production of im- 
petiginous eruptions, though they have a 
very conſiderable ſhare in the ſtructure and 
organization of the true ſkin; and, from 
| the experiments and obſervations on them, 
3 by our preſent leading anatomical men, 
may be as liable to, and as concerned 
with, every ſtate of impetiginous diſeaſe, 
equally with every other kind of capillary 
| veſſel: for they have been ſuppoſed en- 
if dowed both with ſenſibility and irritability, 
| and even furniſhed with muſcular fibre. 
| But it ſhould here be mentioned, that 
Ul tit is not an eſſential cnamfer of muſcular _ 
1 | fibre to be red. 


I have, therefore, ſince the above pe- 
riods of the work, endeavoured to reconcile 
my ſelf to an idea, and ſhall attempt to 

gain 
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gain my reader over to be of the ſame 
opinion, that the abſorbing veſſels on 
the outward ſurface of the body have a 
function to perform in the animal œco- 
nomy, which 1 believe has not been hinted 
at before in any writings, on the ſubje& 
with which it 1s immediately connected, 
to wit, the generation of animal heat ; at 
leaſt, I am certain, that in that very in- 
tereſting publication, by the ingenious and 
learned DR. CRAWFORD, which he has 
entitled experiments and obſervations 
on animal heat, and on the inflammation 
&« of combuſtible bodies, it has not been 
taken notice of. 


This has inclined me to think it worth 
my while to obſerve, and my reader to 
know and conſider, that a new ſyſtem of 
reflections, tending to this point, may lead 
to a further diſcovery of facts and obſer- 
vations, and to a phyfiological chain of 
reaſoning, which will juſtify the proba- 
bility of the 1dea I have taken up, that 
theſe veſſels have a concern in the imme- 
diate riſe of cutaneous eruptions and in- 
flammations, in- as far as they may be 
| hereafter 
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hereafter proved, or admitted, to be the 
regulators and conductors of animal heat, 
in the ſupport of the animal machine, by 
ſome proceſs generating and abſorbing it 
from the atmoſpheric air. 


This naturally leads me to conſider the 
principles on which DR. cxawrorD has 
eſtabliſhed his doctrine of animal heat, as 
connected with, and brought about by, 
the proceſs of animal reſpiration. I ſhall, 
therefore, enumerate, in as brief a way as 
poſſible, ſome of the facts and obſervations 
which ſupport his ingenious theory, and 
ſhall afterwards, to wit, in the following 
ſection, make the proper application of it 
to the particular object of this work. 


I ſhall, therefore, proceed with premi- 
ſing, from among his general facts, ſome 
explanation of terms connected With the 
ſcience of chemiſtry. | 


It bay been obſerved, 


#* 


1. That abſolute heat is to be conſidered 
-as the element of fire. 


2, That 
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2. That heat is either a ſenſation of the 
mind, or the principle exciting that 
ſenſation, whether it be conſidered as 
a quality, or as a fubſtance. 

3. That this principle, or element of fire, 
is in common language called ſenſible 
heat, but in philoſophical language, 
abſolute heat. | 


4. That abſolute heat is the power or ele- 


ment which excites in all animals the 
ſenſation of heat; and that ſenſible 
heat expreſſes the ſame, as relative to 
the ect it produces. 

5. That the capacity to contain best is a 
power inherent in the heated body; 
that abſolute heat is an unknown 
principle retained by that power in 
the body; and that ſenſible heat is 
that ſame unknown principle produ- 
cing certain effects on our ſenſes, and 
on the thermometer, 


To proceed to the facts in ſupport of 


DR. CRAWFORD'S doctrine. 


1, Heat is contained in great quantities in 


all bodies, when at the common tem- 


perature of the atmoſphere. 


—_—— —— 


— 
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2. Heat has the property of having s a con- 
ſtant tendency to diffuſe itſelf over all 
bodies, till they are brought to the 
ſame degree of ſenſible heat.— This, 

| it is evident, can only be meant to ap- 
[| | ply to inanimate matter; for it is 


—— — 


— — 


afterwards ſaid, that the animal body 
is conſtantly communicating heat to 
the ſurrounding medium, and that 
| | it muſt of courſe have the power of 
FP | generating heat. 
| 3. By a ſet of experiments it is then 
proved, that blood contains a greater 
quantity of abſolute heat than water, 
or the ſeveral principles of which it 
is compoſed, to wit, fleſh, milk, and 
vegetables. 15 


In the next place it has been obſerved, in 
ſupport of the ſuperior heat of the blood, 
1. That the reſpiratory avimal keeps at a 
: temperature higher than the ſurrounding 
_ atmoſphere : but animals without reſpi- 
| ratory organs are very nearly of the. ſame 
temperature with the medium in which 
they live. 2. That among the hot animals, 
thoſe are the warmeſt, which have the 


largeſt 
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largeſt,  perſpiratory; organs, ad which, 
conſequently breath the greateſt quantity. 
of air in proportion to their bulk. | Birds 
have, therefore, the greateſt degree yo dani 
mal heat. 8+, That, in the fame animal, 

the degree of heat 15, in tame meaſure, 
proportionable to the quantity of air in- 
ſpired in a given time. "Animal heat is, 
therefore, increaſed by exerciſe, and by 
whatever accelerates reſpiration. . 


x © L - * bd > 
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On theſe grounds DR. CRAWFORD next 
proceeds to defend . three er pro- 
poſitions : nnn 


* g * | A 


Firfl,—That itm6ſpherical alt contains 
4 greater quantity of abſolute heat than 
the air which is expired from the lugs of 
animals. OW, 

abt, rd nn * ene 10 A: 


In defending this 2 he has aflerted, 


genen JOB inne ln! 
| | That the air, expired from the lungs, 
occaſions a precipitation in lime water; a 
pony e it, chemkbnee. N aer 
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ar- "The reſiduum has been found by 
DR. PRIESTLEY to be a mixture of atmoſ- 
pherical, and what he has called phlogiſti- 
cated, air ; a ſpecies of air, he ſays, which 
occaſions no precipitation in lime water, 
but which extinguiſhes flame, and! is noxi- 
ous to > animal life. | 


14 


In purſding the ſubzec, DR. CRAWFORD 
further obſerves, © 


That air is altered in its properties by 
phlogiſtic proceſſes. It is diminiſhed in 
its bulk,——It is rendered incapable of 
maintaining flame, and of ſupporting ani- 
mal life ;—and, if a few inſtances are 
excepted, where the fixed air 1s abſorbed, it 
univerſally: occaſions a. Procipttathng... in 
lime water. | 


Du. cxawrorD, therefore, concludes, 
that there is no phlogiſtic proceſs in na- 
ture, which is not PRA with the 

beide Cao 689 (8 . 

.lodvr och tout ns 
* ee pai Perbafter, it ſhawl be in 
 « this: | Yon. wat che ſame, I believe, has 


#} ent to be the effect of the 
ot 2 | 
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production of fixed air. It, is therefore, x 
made to appear, that, by. the . proceſs, of 
reſpiration, atmoſpherical air is ee 
into fixed and phlogiſticated air. 
. wer 
A ſet of an then Gem 250% * 
termine the heat of theſe different ſpecies | 
of air; and they proye, with certainty, 
that the abſolute heat of atmoſpherical air 
is greater than that of fixed or eee 


„ 


— 


4 — 
Ain 


Further experiments alſo prove, that 
dephlogiſticated air is of the pureſt kind; 
and it had been before proved hy the ex- 
periments of DR. | PRIESTLEY, that its 
power in ſupporting animal life is five 
times as great as that of atmoſpherical air. 


After the various experiments to deter- 
mine the different proportions of heat in 
the different kinds of air, in ſupport of his 
firſt propoſition DR, CRAWFORD obſerves, 
thus, We have therefore, upon the whole, 
* ſufficient evidence for cancludingy- that 
*+* atmoſpherical air contains a greater 
« quan, of Pons heat than the air 


e G g . which 


FIC 
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10 which is expited from the lungs of ani- 

& 'mals; and that the quantity: of abſolute 
«© heat contained i m any kind of air, that 
« js fit for reſpiration, is very nearly hy 
8 proportion to its purity, or to ts power 
66 in png animal life. | 


2 ES | my 


* Z . 
2 a * 7 . Pg” * f 
| mx & £8 » * : | $ . 


— 


Dx. CrAwpoRD's' ſecond propoſition is, 
s That the blood which paſles from 
e the extreme ſurface of the lungs to the 
40 heart, by the pulmonary veins, contains 

* more abſolute heat than that which 
„ paſſes from the heart, through the 
"TIO lungs, "to "the" ſaid Jurface, by the pul- 
B <<" monary artery; That is to ſay, that 
the venous blood of the ſyſtem of pulmo- 
i naty Arteries has leſs heat, than the arterial 
blcod ma the ſyſtem of PROP veins, 


0 Ms te 17 I 4 1 "> $719 $3 


* 


| | 555 He esd, HF det this propoſi- 
i tion by a ſet of experiments; and then 
_ offers his third propoſition, which 

57 a TRat the” capacities of bodies, for Tk 
"20 tz heat, are diminiſhed by the ad- 
. ditibn of phlogiſton, and increaſed by 
* e reren e this/principle, * 
N = This 
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This laſt he fs. proves by experi- 
ments, firſt obſerving, that, Bel, As bodies 
10 when inflamed, appear to emit light, | 
9 and give out heat, from an internal 
66 ſource and, as thoſe bodies are 
« only combuſtible, which contain the 
25 phlogiſton in conſiderable quantity, it 
& has been an opinion generally received 
« among philoſophers, that this principle 
5 1s either fire itſelf, or intimately con- 
it nected with the production of fire,” He 
then goes on to ſay, If this, however, | 
% were true, bodies, when united with 

« phlogiſton, would contain a greater 
* quantity of fire, or of abſolute heat, 
* than when ſeparated from it. Metals 
„ would contain more abſolute heat than 
« their calces; aud ſulphur, more than 
the vitriolic acid. But the contrary is 

0M the fact, as ſtated i in the above propo- 
. ſition, appears from Fe Slowing: ex- 
2 periments*”, f 


. A 4\ 43H 


| After theſe ſaid experiments,” bn e en Aw- 
ronp makes the following obſervation, 
That if Phlagiſton be added to a body, a 
dogs: quay of the abſolute heat of that body 


„ will 
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« will be extricated ; and if the phlogiſton 
i be ſeparated again, an equal quantity of 
6 heat will be abſorbed. ” Ang, after ſome 
examples, thus concludes, „ Heat, there» 
«© fore, and phlogiſton appear to me to be. 
two oppoſite principles in nature. By 
the action of heat upon bodies, the force 
* of their attraction to phlogiſton is dimi- 

© niſhed; and, by the action of pblogiſton, 
25 a part of the abſolute heat, Which ex- 

iſts in all bodies as an elementary prin- 

*{.ciple, is 1 

mom 22; 

Upon Abele facts, eſtabliſhed by his nu- 
merous t experiments, DR. CRAWFORD pro- 
_ ceeds in his third ſection, to an explanation 
of animal heat, and the inflammation of 
ane þ | 

1017120 { + 8 6 

In his Abe en a ha chave principles 
to animal heat, he ſays, .,* That, m;.the 
proceſs of teſpiration a quantity of ab- 
4 ſolute heat is ſeparated from the air, 
<« and abſorbed by the blood, which he 
has conſidered as made manifeſt and un- 
controvertible, both by his own experi- 
waer a8 well as by vs. PRIESTLEY' s diſgo- © 
"14 Nix veries; 
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veries; ad DR. CRAWFORD therefore cots | 
cludes, ** that the power of any ſpecies 
« of air, in ſupporting animal life, is nearly 
in proportion to the quantity of abſolute 
„ heat which it contains, and is conſe- 
6 quently proportionable to the quantity 
% which it is une of hn ar in 229 
= ' lungs.” TY, £4 Fi ; 


. " 
. 1 . * * s 
; 8 £ 4 b. 


"This concluſion meets wk full ek 
from Dt. yRIESTLEY'S demonſtrations? 
who has ſhewn, that, by the function of 
reſpiration, phlogiſton is ſeparated from 
the blood, and combined with the air 
and that, during this proceſs, a quantity 
of abſolute heat 'muſt neceſſarily be diſ- 
engaged from the air, by the action of the 
. Phlogi ſton: the blood at the moment being 
left at liberty to unite with that portion 
of heat, witch the' arr th eee ; 

I ſhall here high leave to aten A 
in the language and meaning of theſe 
philoſophers, rhe ſympathy, ot liernical 
attraction, is ſuppoſed to take plact be- 
tween the fluids circulating in the capil- 
lary veſſels, and the amoſpherie air; and 


they 
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they * therefore viewed animal heat as 
depending on a. proceſs firmilar to a chemical 


elective attraction. | But I cannot diveſt ; my 


mind of an idea, that in the application of 


this preumatic chemiſtry to the com 


and living principle of an animal, the vital 
ſolids, as endowed with great irritabilityy, 
are much concerned in the operation, and 


that the ſero- lymphatic part of the blood 
may equally afford the phlogiſton, as the 
blood itſelt. | But * of this e 


1 the =" it appears 8 DR. 


CRAWFORD' $, experiments, that, in reſpi - 


ration, the blood is continually diſcharging. 
| phlogiſion, and. abſorbing heat, and that 
in the courſe of the, circulation, it is con- 
tinually imbibing phlogiſton, and ewitting 


heat. it is further this ingenious writer 8 
opinion, that the ſenſible heat, which is 


produced by the circulation of the blood, is 
occaſioned by the.whole not being abſorbed, 


which is ſeparated from. i it, on its acquiring 
the > ag om the . parts of 


I 
* : £7 W ' 
* * Pp 4 >; 1 [1 1 
- Cy 7 19 ; 
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From all this reaſoning Ds. onA. w on 
concludes, that the blood, in its pro- ; 
6 greſs through the ſyſtem, gives out the 
&* heat, which it had received from the 
& air in the lungs; that a ſmall portion 
&* of this heat is abſorbed by thoſe par- 
* ticles which impart the phlogiſton to 
& the blood; and that the reſt becomes 


& redundant, or is converted into moving 
« gr ſenſible heat.” 


14* 1473 Pro Bid 


- nx "We 


It here becomes efſentially neceſſary, 
that I ſhould make the following 'obſerva- 
tion, as it concerns my own particular 
application of the above doctrine to cuta- 
neous heat and inflammation, and to im- 
petiginous eruption. All theſe phænomena 12 
have been wholly attributed by DR. CRAwWw- 
FORD to the abſolute heat, which is ſepa- 

rated from the air, by the function f 
reſpiration ſolely: and this proceſs he has 
conſidered as the only atid true cauſe of the 
generation of heat in the anitmal-eeconomy 5" 
and as the grand ſource of that pabulum 
vite, ſo eſſential to the preſervation of the 
animal kingdom. But I ſhall ſhortly en- 
FER: -- deavour 
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deavour to make it appear probable, that 
there muſt be another ſource of heat, of 
equal, if not greater, importance, in the 
conſtitution, and in the ſame manner con- 
nected with both the health and diſeaſes of 
man. 


Among the principal facts relating to 
animal heat in DR. CRAWFORD's fourth 
ſection, as further ſupporting his doctrine, 
he has obſerved the following: 


1. That the animal kingdom has been 
furniſhed with a pulmonary ſyſtem, 
and a double circulation, with the 

particular view of abſorbing heat. 

2. That the principle of phlogiſton ſerves 
to ſeparate abſolute heat from the 
air, both in reſpiration as well as com- 
buſtion. 

3. That man and a candle phlogiſticate 
nearly. the ſame quantity of air, 
in the ſame ſpace of time; and hence 
that he is continually receiving as 
much heat from the air as is pro- 


duced by the burning of a candle. 
4. That 
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4. That in the cold animals, not furniſhed 


with lungs, who ſtill keep themſelves 
in a temperature ſomewhat higher 
than the ſurrounding medium, it is 
probable that the aliment contains 
more abſolute heat than the blood, 
and that, therefore, their blood will 


be ſupplied with heat from the ali- 
ment. 


5. That the animal body has in certain 


ſituations the power of Producing 
cold; (that is, in my opinion, the 
power of regulating the heat;) and 
that this power has been attributed 
by ſome philoſophers to the evapo- 
ration on the furface of the body. But 
DR. CRAWFORD has chiefly attributed 
it to the increaſe of evaporation from 
the ſurface of the lungs, from the heat 
of the furrounding medium; and 
ſays, * That the fame proceſs, which 
« formerly ſupphed the animal with 

„ heat, will now become the inſtru- _ 
ment of producing cold.“ On this 
principle DR. CRAWFORD perceives the 
reaſon, why the heat of animals is 
* the ſame in all parts of the earth. 

H h 2 1 am 
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Jam of opinion, that I ſhall be here- 
after able to make it appear probable, that 
the proceſs of cutaneous perſpiration is 
equally concerned in the diſtribution, as 
well as the regulation, of the animal heat, 
under the viciſſitudes in the temperature of 
| the rn en. 
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6. That the heat of the human body is 


very nearly, at all ſeaſons of the year, 


96, and, conſequently, other circum- 
ſtances continuing the ſame, the 
quantity of heat loſt in a given time, 


when the air is at 36, will greatly 


exceed that which is loſt, in an equal 


portion of time, when it is 66. It, 
therefore, appears neceſſary, that a 
greater quantity of heat ſhould be ab- 
ſorbed from the air to ſupply its place. 


This DR. CRAWFORD has endeavoured 


to account for, by obſerving, that, 


from the tonic and ſtimulant effects 


of atmoſpheric cold, the vigour of the 
body 1s increaſed, and that the blood 
1s determined to the lungs, by a con- 
ſtriction of veſſels on the outward 

ſurface 
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ſurface of the body. This fact, I 
think, may be otherwiſe explained. 


7. That as animals are continually ab- 


ſorbing heat from the air, if there was 
not a quantity of heat carried off, 
equal to that which is abſorbed, there 
would be an accumulation of it in the 
animal body. This has been ſuppoſed 
to be prevented by the evaporation 
from the ſurface of the lungs, and 
the cooling power of the air, con- 
Jointly, between which a proper ba- 
lance is preſeryed, evident by the 
alternating changes in'them, according 
to the ſeaſons of the year. | 
8. That bodily exerciſe, or the 8 
action of the moving or muſcular 
ſyſtem, by promoting the circulation 
of the blood, and accelerating the 
proceſs of reſpiration, occaſions a pro- 
portionable increaſe in the quantity 
of phlogiſton diſcharged, and in wa 
quantity of heat abſorbed. | 
9. That the phænomena of the cold ſtage 
of fever are owing to the ſpaſm formed 
upon the ſurface, and to the dimi- 
nution of the quantity of blood paſſ- 


ing 
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ing ordinarily through the lungs. 
Then DR. CRAWFORD' goes on to ob- 
ſerve, that the abſorption of heat, and 
the accelerated velocity of the blood 
through the lungs will afterwards a& 
and re- act upon each other, in ſuch a 
manner, as that the heat will have a 
conſtant tendency to increaſe, but that 

in the hot ſtage of fever there is a 
great evaporation from the ſurface ; 
and he therefore concludes, that this is 
one of the means, which nature em- 
ploys, for moderating the heat, and 
reſtraining the violence of the diſeaſe, 

10. That it is to the greater quantity of 

phlogiſton thrown off by the lungs in 
putrid fevers, from the general pu- 
treſcent ſtate of the ſyſtem, that the 

heat of the body riſes higher in them 

than it does in any other ſpecies of 
fever. I think a different explanation 
might be given of this. 

11. That the partial and unuſual heat, ac- 

- companying topical redneſs and in- 
flammation of the cutis vera, is oc- 
caſioned by the accelerated velocity of 

the blood through the part inflamed, 
* 
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and that a tendency to putrefaction 
muſt be the conſequence of this vio- 
lent re- action, and of the ſtagnation 
of the ſerous matter, which is ſome- 
times effuſed into the adjoining cellular 
texture. 


Laſt ly, That the partial heats, attending 


the hectic and nervous diſeaſes, are 
alſo to be explained on the principle 
of a loſs of balance in the equal diſ- 
tribution of heat, by an increaſed or 


inordinaie action of the veſſels, in the 
parts ſo affected. 


<<. 


So many of the preceding experiments 


and obſervations tend, in my humble opi- 
nion, to prove the univerſality of ſome, per- 
haps yet undiſcovered, principle, generating 
heat in the human body, that I cannot 
but entertain an idea, in the preſent early 
ſtate of this enquiry, that its ſource may 
be as much (I muſt not, I fear, ſay more) 
connected with the cutaneous functions, 
inſenſible perſpiration and capillary ab- 
ſorption, as it 1s with the pulmonary 
function, reſpiration: for from the know- 


ledge | 


— ———— — 
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ledge I have of the anatomy of both 
organs, I cannot ſee that the air can come 


into contact with the blood itſelf, more on 
the one ſurface than on the other. 


I am therefore led to think, that the 
air's modus agendi on the blood has not 
yet been rightly underſtood and explained; 
and in this view of the ſubject, I think 
there is ſufficient latitude to allow me to 
conſider each component part of the blood 
as indubitably containing the principle of 
phlogiſton, acquired from one general cauſe, 
and parting with it, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, to receive heat, equally with 
the whole aggregate fluid in its florid ſtate, 
under the full denomination of red blood. 
Particular circumſtances may be hereafter 
mentioned, which will ſupport this _ 
nion. 

— 

The curious enquirer muſt be referred 
to the work at large. for the many inge- 
nious arguments made uſe of by the learned 
author, in ſupport of the whole of his 
own doctrine, which he has drawn to a 
concluſion with the follcwing obſervation : 
„have 
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4 have thus endeavoured (fays pn. 
*© CRAWFORD) to account for the phæ- 
nomena both of combuſtion and animal 
e heat from one general principle ; to wit, 
© that the capacities of bodies for contain- 
«© ing heat are diminiſhed by the addition 
of phlogiſton, and increaſed by its ſepa- 
„ ration.“ And on this principle, he ſays, 
that a variety of phenomena may be ex- 
plained, beſides thoſe which he has men- 
tioned in the preceding part of the work. 


In enumerating theſe, as connected with 
natural philoſophy, as well as the animal 
.ceconomy, he has related one, which 1 
muſt particularly take notice of, as appeat- 
ing to me to be very pointedly applicable 
to my ſuppoſed cutaneous generation of 
animal heat. Dr. cRawForD has obſerved, 
that the ingenious MR. BEWLY has ven- 
tured to explain the ſpontaneous accenſion 
of phoſphorus in the following manner: 
MR. BEWLY is, firſt, of opinion with DR. 
PRIESTLEY, that the atmoſpherical air 

contains the nitrous acid, as a conſtituent 
principle; and then, from obſerving that 
| much heat ariſes from the ſudden combi · 
11 nation 
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nation of phlogiſton with this acid, hs 
concludes, that the phlogiſton of the phoſ- 
phorus is capable of decompoſing the air; 
and that, by the union of phlogiſton with 
the aerial acid, à degree of heat is produced 
ſufficient to inflame the N | 


Will x not this olllofophicdl obſervition; 
joined with the leading features of DR. 
exAwrorD's doctrine, juſtify me in ad- 
vancing the opinion, that the heat of an 
animal body partly, if not principally, de- 
pends upon an abſorption of abſolute heat 
from the air, by the abſorbing prineiple on 
the outward ſurface of the body, on the 


following kind of chemical attraktion, = 
mode of action? 


Or, in other words; have I not very 
good grounds for alledging, from the above 
fact and doctrine, that the generation of 
animal heat may as much depend upon the 
function of perſpiration, as on that of reſ- 
piration, in the following way; to wit, 
that the exhalent or perſpirable extreme 
veſſels may firſt convey and carry off, by 
their function as promoting the inſenſible 
1 = perſpiration, 
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perſpiration, a certain quautity of the 
phlogiſton or inflammable principle ac- 
quired by the arterious blood in the courſe 


of its circulation, which, in the form of 


the perſpirable vapour, unites to the ni- 
trous acid, already deemed a conſtituent 
principle in the atmoſpherical air, and that 
the union inſtantaneouſly occaſions a ſepa- 
ration of the abſolute heat in the ſur- 
rounding medium immediately in contact 
with the outward ſurface of the body; 
and that then the abſorbing veſſels of the 
true ſkin have an inherent principle of 
action in them to take up a part of it, 


for the neceſſary ſuppart and preſervation 


of all the functions of the animal ſyſtem, 


leaving the reſt to be diſſipated in the at- 


moſphere in the form of ſcuſible heat. 


I feel my own 1 mind ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the force of this reaſoning, and with 
the juſtneſs of the application of DR. 
CRAWFORD'S pulmonary principle gene- 


rating animal heat to explain the external 


heat of the human body: and when I 
further conſider the manner in which px. 
CRAWFORD explains the phænomena of a 

| Ii 2 burning 


- 
. 
P : 1 
NI 
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burning candle, I cannot but be more. 
firmly convinced, from the force of the 
analogy, that there is ſuch a cutaneous 
aig nenn, 


1 ſhall make a few obſervations in ſup- 
port of this pneumatic theory, by applying 

it to ſome human occurrences, diurnally 

calling upon our — 333 


Will not the TOR of a cutaneous: 
chemical attraction account for the effects 
of friction in exciting à local increaſe of 
heat, on the ſame principle that the blaſt. 
of air, or the blow pipe,. augments the 
proceſs of combuſtion ;' for, by its. ſtimu- 
lating effects, it muſt promote the quicker 
action of all the capillary veſſels, and muſt 
thereby forward both the eſcape of phlo- 
giſton, as well as the admiſſion of a part 
of the atmoſpheric fire, or even any other 
fluid, or ſuitable particles, into the animal 
conſtitution, according to the means made 
ule of to rouze the . of the ab- 
ſorbents ? 


In 
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In like manner ſhould 1 be diſpoſed to 
account for the fact, as it has appeared to 
me, that the ſurrounding medium, imme- 
diately in contact with the ſurface of an 
animal body, is warmer, than it is obſerved 
to be, by the thermometer, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from it: that is to ſay, that it con- 
tains more ſenſible heat: for it may be 

explained by ſuppoſing, that a certain, 

perhaps a confiderable, portion of the ab- 
ſolute heat, (varying however according to 
occaſional and exciting circumſtances,) 
which has been ſeparated from the atmoſ- 
pherical air by the human phlogiſton, is 
not abſorbed, but becomes ſenfible heat, 
in the ſame manner that the heat of the 
common | atmoſphere, in contact with a 
burning candle, is ſo much increaſed; and 
that the redundant fire from each proceſs 
is quickly diſſipated into the n, 
atmoſphere, on the ſame e 


1 beteve 10 wills n found, on 
minute obſervation, that a perſon feels 
warmeſt, when he is lightly clad with looſe 
apparel, either covering his body or his 
limbs. 3 is it ſo? Will not the above 

reafoning 
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reaſoning explain it? Is it not becauſe 
ſuch cloathing does not prevent that par- 
ticular warmer portion of the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere, produced on the above prin- 

ciple, from conſtantly hovering around 

him, but favours its being more gradually 

diſſipated? When he. is cloſely and hea» 
vily clad, he may perſpire freely, but he 
will, on many occaſions, feel himſelf in 
proportion more chilly, both as the effect 
of the damp linen adhering to his body, 
and preventing ſuch a medium of warmer 
air forming immediately in contact with 
the cutaneous ſurface, as well as from the 
quicker aerial attraction abſorbing the heat 
ſeparated by his phlogiſton, from the in» 
_ creaſed humidity of the air cauſed by his 
perſpiration, on the principle of evaporation 
diminiſhing the ſenſible heat of the atmoſ · 
phere, in contact with a damp body, on 
all occaſions, 


The ſame pneumatic principle or proceſs, 
through the medium of a, cutaneous vaſ- 
cular action, will alſo explain the local 
cauſe of the fluſhing and burning of the 
face and hands, ſo often occuring as the 
partial 
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partial phænomena both of health and 
diſeaſe, During theſe ſenſations an in- 
creaſed action of, perhaps, all the capillary 
veſſels of the part takes place. The hu- 
man phlogiſton may be therefore ſuppoſed 
to be more freely ſeparated, or thrown off, 
by the exhalent arteries of the ſkin, than 
in common, on DR. CRAWFORD's principle 
of explaining the heat of a topical inflam- 
mation, ſaving that it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe, on theſe ſudden local effects, that 
the tendency to putrefaction is thereby in- 
creaſed. . 


The conſequence of this temporary ins 

_ creaſe in the inſenſible exhalation from the 
perf; pirable arteries 1s, that a greater degree 
of ſenſible heat is immediately felt in the 
air in contact with the part fluſhed, from 
the attraction of the human phlogiſton to 
the nitrous principle of the atmoſphere, 
it being greater in quantity at that time, 
than under the ordinary circumſtances of 
inſenſible perſpiration, and therefore more 
heat is ſuddenly obſervable, both by our 
ſenſes, and the thermometer. I believe 
experiments have not been yet made with 
a par 
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2 W view to an en of theſe 
e e | 4 

x ſhall _ theſe obſervations to a con- | 
cluſion with again noticing, - that pn. 
CRAWFORD has confined his doctrine of 
animal heat to a ſuppoſed chemical proceſs 
in the lungs, ſupported by the alternate 
actions of inſpiration and expiration, ' ex- 
cept in admitting that the ſame will lo- 
| cally explain, from its after- connection 
with the circulation, the effects of external 
inflammation, from the increaſed action 
of the veſſels of the part locally affected. 
His application of it to theſe caſual ca- 
pillary phænomena appears to me, to be 
much in ſupport of my opinion, that the 
- whole furface of the human body may, at 
all times, be equally endowed with the 
power of generating heat: and many of his 
pneumatic phænomena prove, that the 
function of perſpiration, in many inſtances, 
regulates its ordinary quantity, as well as 
controuls its occaſional redundancy. | 


Dux. cxawrorD has wound up the ſub- 


Jeſt by ſhewing his inclination to ſupport 
the 
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the opinion, with, I think, juſt argument, 
that heat is a ſubſtance and .not a quality : 
hat it is an element ſui SONerTIS nn 
That reſpiration and combuſtion are che- 
mical proceſſes, in which, by the exchange 
of fire and phlogiſton, a double decompo- 
ſition takes place: That the blood parts 
with phlogiſton and receives fire ; and that 
the air parts with fire and receives phlo- 


Let me add, as an opinion I have taken 
vp from the weight of the above data, that 
the inſenſible perſpiration of an animal body 
forms a chemical proceſs . operating with 
the atmoſpheric air, to the ſame intent, 
and on the fame principle; under the 
government of the ſyſtem of cutaneous 
capillary, exhaling and abſorbing, veſſels. 


It is incumbent on me to inform my 
reader, that I have choſen, for my preſeut 
purpoſe, to ſelect the above facts aud ob- 
ſervations from the firſt edition of Dx. 
CRAWFORD'S work, for ſeveral reaſons 
which had weight with me. My having 

KK dune 
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done ſo does not affect the application 1 
have made of the tendency of the doctrine, 
to throw ſome light on cutaneous diſeaſes, 
as the learned author has not altered his 
opinion in his late much extended edition, 
but has only more fully ſupported it, by 
additional and more accurate experiments 
and obſervations, and with the deſcription 
of a more complete apparatus for making 
them, applying himſelf the reſult of them 
in the ſame manner as before. 


This will be beſt underſtood from his 

own work, by the following ſentence in 
an advertiſement, with which the book 
laſt edited commences, * 


As the trials recited in that publi- 
cation (meaning the firſt edition 1779, 
© had been made under many diſadvan- 
« tages, | I ſoon afterwards found, upon a 
© careful repetition of them, that 1 had 
&« fallen into conſiderable miſtakes in my 
« concluſions reſpecting the quantities of 
% heat contained in che permanently elaſtic 
« fluids,” N 


46 


416 I per- 
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I perceived, however, that theſe miſ- 
6 takes did not affect the explanation 
6 which I had given of animal heat and 
« combuſtion. - For though. it appeared 


„ that the exceſs of the capacity of de- 


e. phlogiſticated, above that of fixed air, 
% was not ſo great as I had at firſt ima- 
« gined; yet, from an exteuſive ſeries of 
« experiments, which were made with the 
| C moſt ſcrupulous attention to accuracy, 
it was evident that the difference of the 
© capacities of thoſe fluids was ſuch as to 
„% afford an adequate explanation of the 
% phznomena”* | | 
There are, however, two material new 
points in this laſt edition, which I muſt 
take ſome notice of, 


The firſt is, the fourth propoſition which 
. DR. CRAWFORD has added, and which is 
as follows: ** When an animal is placed 
in a warm medium, the color of the 
venous blood approaches more 5 to 

3 « that 


* DR. A. CRAWFORD ON ANIMAL HEAT. Second en 
1788. 
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« that of the arterial, than when it is 
« placed in a cold medium ; the quantity 
6: of reſpirable air which it phlogiſticates, 
in a giyen time, in the former inſtance, 
is leſs than that which it phlogiſticates, 
during an equal ſpace of time, in the 
* latter; and the quantity of heat pro- 
„ duced, when a portion of pure air is 
altered by the reſpiration of an animal, 
is nearly equal to that which is produced, 
« when the ſame quantity of air'is altered 
6 by the burning of wax or charcoal.” 


66 


SHE ERS, trac 


That the difrence between the color 
* of the venous and arterial blood, in a 
„ living animal, is diminiſhed by expoſure 
to heat, and increaſed by cold, appears 


6 by the fallowing a ene 2 


This en deine wy mind as fur- 
ther proving. a probable. connection, in the 
5 generation of animal heat, between the 
cutaneous proceſs of perſpiration, aud the 
variable ſtate of the atmoſpherical air. But 
I ſhall, reſerve the fuller. conſideration of it 
to more leiſure, at a future period, it not 


DOOE 
Page 7 
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being eſſentially required to be further pro- 


ſecuted at this time. 1 bobs. 
ng e gldgnqtrAc , 
The ſecond point is as follows: 
wiflrge Oi -$+ 21 1 1* 161 2} FF 


In his ſection on the principle fats re- 
lating to animal beat, | he has bn the 


following remark : 1991 
* ret. | 


»*q 2 


6. „ I ſhall obſerye (fays he) in the laſt 

"FR place, that the doctrine contained 
in the preceding pages, reſpecting 
« the cauſe of animal heat, will pro- 
e bably lead to an explanation of the 
* uſes of the ſpleen and of the - 
66 phatic glands. s 18 0 


} 
5 


The time which I have limited to my- 


ſelf for finiſhing the preſent publication, 


will not permit me to deſcant upon the 


merit of D CR awrord's theory, reſpecting 


the uſe of the human ſpleen; fieither is it 


immediately to the object of my own work. 


But bis obfervatiöht bit the probable ue of 


the nee glands, as connefted with 
his 


Page 399- 


| 
| 
1 
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5 his doctrine of animal heat, intereſts me 


much; and I ſhall, therefore, repeat verba- 
tim, the whole he has ſaid on this point. 


4 As to the lymphatic glands, there is 


©. reaſon to believe, that the arterial blood, 


« which is converted into venous, in thoſe 
„ glands, attracts from the lymph a quan- 
« tity of the inflammable principle, and 
4 communicates to it a portion of elemen- 
6 tary fire. It is probable that the lymph, 
« by this alteration, is rendered more fit 


for becoming one of the conſtituent parts 


« of the blood.“ 


This, to me, novel idea, which I have 
only been made atquainted with fince I 
penned the preceding pages of this ſection, 


calls from me the following obſervations : _ 


I fear that the ingenious author does not 
mean, in the preceding paſſage, the lymph 
of the blood itſelf, not even the venous 
portion of it, but that lymph which is to 


be conſidered as a ſpeciſie ſecretion of the 


glands themſelves. However, whether l 
am 
Page 400. | 
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am right or not in thus explaining the au- 
thor's meaning, I think it may be fairly 
implied, from ſuch language, that all our 
fluids may equally contain more or leſs of 
that inflammable principle, phlogiſton, if 
the lymph of theſe glands can be admitted 
to contain it. If this concluſion be reaſon- 
able, I think I am then juſtified in what 
I formerly advanced, reſpecting the mode 
of action of the atmoſpheric air, on the 
probable contents of the air cells of the 
lungs, as well as on the outer ſurface of 
the body, by the chemical action of the 
perſpirable vapour exhaling from them. 


If the lymphatic glands have any influ- 
ence at all, in regulating and controuling 
the equable diſtribution of the animal heat, 
I ſhould rather be- inclined to think, that 
it would be ſomewhat better explained in 
the following manner, ſtill adhering to the 
leading principle of DR. AwTrORD's doc- 
trine, as well as to my own more extenſive 
application of it to phyſiological and Pa- 
8 n | 


To 
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Io be as ſhort as I can :I will ſup- | 
poſe, | that the human . blood is gradually 
but conſtantly; acquiring a certain degree 
of the phlogiſticated ſtate, through the 
whole of its round in circulation; from a 
phlogiſtic proceſs inherent in the animal 
conſtitution, and that it therefore requires, 
in a particular manner in the hot animals, 
aceording to the velocity of the fluid eir- 
culating, a certain deliquation, depuration, 
or cleanſing, at different parts of the body: 
for which purpoſe ſuch animals are pecu- 
larly furniſhed with the function of reſpi - 
ration, and. a double cireulation This, 
however, local-operation could not be at- 
tended with a general effect. en of; 
62d Zaicholds to moin 135 15 700 Nota 
Ihe venous blood, therefore, after it has 
been cleared of its exceſs of phlogiſton in 
the lungs, and has again become arterial, 
muſt have acquited, through its firſt courſe 
of the circulation, namely, the artetial 
portion, before it can have arrived, at All 
the extreme capillary arteries, ſo much ad- 
ditional-phlopitton; perhaps ſtom its own 
motion, as Well as the common temperature. 
of the body, as then to require ſome degree 
of 


% nag a ,a £90 D 
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of auother cleanſing,) before it again be- 
comes venous, or is properly fitted for the 
various ſecerning organs of the animal. 
1 therefore think, that the n blood, | 
when it has arrived at the ly mphatic.glands, 
may again be in need of ſome additional 
heat to ſeparate its redundant phlogiſton, 
(rather than to give out its heat, and.receive 
phlogiſton, as DR. CRAWFORD imagines,“) 
which, on my doctrine of the cutaneous 
generation of heat, may very reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to take place, if the proper veſſels, 
leading to the lymphatic glands, and ariſing 
either on the outer ſurface of the body, or 
the cellular ſurface of the lungs, haue an 
| inherent power in them of abſorbing heat, 
when it has been ſeparated from the atmoſ- 
pheric air, by the greater attraQion of phla- 
giſton in the ſerous. and lymphatic part of 
the blood, to the pure air or nitrous prin - 
ciple of the ſurrounding, as well as the 
inhaled. atmoſpherie medium. 
„am et ons eln. 4&3 203 4482 
In the mannet in which I have now 
ſuppoſed the uſe of the ſyſtem of the 
LI abſorbing 


dee 2 quotation at page 254. 


„% n T im 
abſorbing veſſels and lymphatic glands to 
be ordered, it may afford a reaſdn why 

theſe veſſels are ſo numerouſly furniſhed 

with valves : for as the abſolute heat of the 

atmoſpheric air may be taken in, under 

the form of ſenſible heat or a vaporous 

fluid, it ſurely might very readily ſuffer by 

a retrograde motion of the aerial part of 

it, or eren when wholly condenſed, if this 
| organization did not TAY ſecure. it 


1 from ae eſeaping. 1 
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8 "Whether I have been confiſtent and clear 
| in what I have thus ventured to lay be- 
1 fore my reader, and which I have wiſhed 
zt preſent tb be underſtood in fo brief a 
way, I muſt leave to thoſe to determine, 

Who Have ſtudied pueumatie chemiſtry 

1 mote that myſelf. But on this phyſi- 
| ological idea of a cutaneous generation of 
3 animal heat I ſhall attempt to give, in the 
following ſection, a pathological explana- 
n oK NN 8 RE of the human 
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. GENERAL, COMMENTARY /ON, TRR 
WMOLE;,OF:; THR, DREMATO-TATAILOY 
c, CHIEFLY FOUNDED. ON TEE Tu 
nN OF ANIMAL, HEAT MENTIONED, 
IN THE PRECEDING SECTION, as FUR» 
THER EXPLAINING AND SUPPORTING 
HHH, mm FARTS, or WRA 
 IMPETIGINQUS, PATHOLOGY, | zal 
- SUL ARLY,| BY | ALLUDING,, FDA CONT 
NECTION | BET WEEN SUCH; DISEASES: 

| AND_ THE CAPILLARY ARTERIES AND, 
| ABSORBING, VESSELS, OP| THE SKIN), AS, 
_ ENPOWED WITH AN INUEREND PRINT, 
cr FOR enn e 
6 FIRTHIVE' ANNA; Wehe 655 ning 
nl ST el dopant ion Bot e 79491460? 

s DO, wat think chat, any. thing, can 
better juſtify my perſiſting in the,,obje& 
of this work, and in my variegated attempt 
to unravel the myſteries of cutaneous diſ- 


KOT 574 - Me eaſe, 
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eaſe, than the univerſally admitted errors 
and imperfections iu our hitherto-acquired 
degree of knowledge on this extenſive 
Gar of medical practice. | 
noi Vi 599 
| "MY Have therefbte taken the liberty (with- 
out the fear of its being imputed to me, 
that I have ufeleſsly employed'my time) to 
"throw cut every thing that my imagi- 
nation cbuld conceive to be at all related 
to their hidden nature, and to be likely to 
lead the human mind to a more ſatisfactory 
aud rational explanation of their varieties, 
aid of their connection with the diſeaſes 
of the couſtitütion at large, than is at 
preſent to be wet With in books on this 
ſubeck. 190990 n 
Dog 29111 * 4b Dif 
'*"Alihougt' — advocate, A wogh | 
the whole of my ſyſtem, for the iufluence 
of the folids of che animal machine over 
the flaids Which cireulate through them, 
man: the leading principle of impetiginous 
0 complaints, I' am not ſo bigoted" to this 
Patticular doct:ine, as not to venture moſt 
readily any other opinion, though on a 
eee which might carry 
with 
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with it the appearance of better explaining 


any particular. genera, or ſpecies, of ſuch 
diſcaſes, 171” no. aab 


9 1 
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I have W in the preceding gc 
| laid the foundation for thinking, that there 
is a probability c of the fluids being, an ſome 
occaſions. primarily concerned, in in as far as 
they may be under the influence of the 
principle generating e in the animal 


. 51 1 089bbif 11941 01 


970m g Of AS ten £44 en 211 D831 
But as this proceſs. appears to me to be 
under the, guidance of ery irritable, ſolids, 
namely, the exhalent, arteries and, che ab- 
ſorbing veſſels, it does not, in my, humble 
opinion, take from the general principle, or 
ground of reaſoning, laid down by me, and 
. advanced by the * celebrated 5 FYRLE N, 
That the affectiong of the motigng and 
% moving powers of the animal Egonomy | 
muſt certainly be the leading enquiry, 


«in Fo i diſeaſes of the human 
* . *. by | 

body, "i: JOR-*015 Lis, 211 i i | 
JO AS n Bob 18 1 ſhall 
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TY ſhall therefore firmly proceed to ap- ; 
ply DR. CRAWFORD's doctrine of the ge» 
neration of animal heat, together with my 
ſuppoſed cutaneous function co-operating 
with it, to the pathology and proximate 
cauſe of impetiginous affections, as well 

as to ſome other diſeaſed ſtates of the n 
tem apparently connected with them, or 
with ſome part of the theory which has 
been advanced. But . in a particular 
manner, think the enquiry important, in 
ſeveral points of view, as connected with 

the prineipal objects of a DERMATOLOGIA 
NOVA, yet ſhall content myſelf at preſent 

with a brief application of the doctrine oY 

ſome of the leading objects of TH (II, 

ee PERS F . 


— 
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ee cee to my entering upon this 
explanation, I muſt ſay a few words more 
on the difficulty my mind labours under . 
of comprehending what the learned pn. 
CRAWFORD has exactly meant by the lan. 
guage of an abſorption i in the lungs of” abſelute 
beat, frem the atmoſpheric air. This * 0 
preſſion he has not fully explained, 
leaſt to my mind; and I am aer at 


m1 a loſs 
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a loſs to know, whether the ingenious au · 
thor has intended to confine the principle 
of phlogiſton, as acquired from the conſti / 
tution, only to the red globules of the 
blood, that is, to the blood only in its red 
ſtate, when it is to be ſubjected to the ref 
piratory chemical attraction. 


If this has been the meaning and extent 
of DR. CRAWFORD's language, I cannot 
comprehend how the blood can come into 
contact with the atmoſpheric air received 
into the lungs, ſo as to allow the ſuppoſed 
chemical attraction to take place. For 
though - DR. PRIESTLEY'S, experiments 
prove, that pure air and inflammable air 
act, in an equal degree, on venous and ar- 
terial blood, when a thin bladder is expoſed 
between them, as when they are in direct 
contact with each other, it is not to me a 
ſufficient proof, that the ſame takes place 
in the lungs of a Bing animal, i, e. that 
the admiſſion of pure air, and emiſſion of 
inflammable air, ſhould equally and in the 
ſame manner take place, when the fluid is 
in n conſtant circulation through an animated 


machine, 
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machine, and the veſſels containing it have 
the principle of life, to ſubjeR them, if 
pervious to ſuch fluids, to the conſequences 
of excitement and irritability. Is the ſame 
mode of attraction to be conſidered as taking 
place in all parts of the body, when a 
ſuppoſed ſtate of putreſcency in the fluids 
1s the immediate agent of it ie 


Several nd a with whom 1 
have held converſation on this ſubject, 
Have imagined, that the att raction certainly 
took place through the coats of the ca- 
pillary veſſels, in the air cells of the lungs. 
This appears to me moſt improbable, both 
in them, as well as every other part of 
the body. But if my reader can agree 
with me, that the principle of phlogiſton 
bs equally a conſtituent part of the ſerum 
and lymph, which ſeems to be corroborated 
by ſeveral obſervations in the laſt edition 
of Dr. CRAwFoRD's work, it then may be 
readily underſtood how they meet, viz. 
from the lymph effuſed during ** 
n m e e air cells. 


Nals n 583 ' 10 lu 2 
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If this be not the way, which will ex- 
plain all the phenomena of reſpiration 


then it muſt be admitted, that the proceſs 
takes place through the very coats. of the 
blood veſſels, , both for the admiſſion, of the 
abſolute heat, and the emiſſion/of the phlo- 
piſton. , But, from the glating improba- 
bility of this, I am diſpoſed to conclude, 
that the ſerum, or fero-lymphatic vapour, 
throws, off 75 the K phlogiſton; which, then 
immediately and readily. comes into con- 
tact with the atmoſpheric ait, in what 
are called the air cells, or cellular ſurface 
of the longs. It is clearly ſo to me on 
the ſkin; or ĩt muſt be ſuppoſed, that the 
attraction, or exchange of fice for phlogiſton, 
there takes place even through the con. 
deaſed aud inſenſible cuticles; Indeed it 
may be on the principle of this external 
chemical proceſs, that the cuticle j formed 
from. the eoagulating portion of the ſerum, 
and ſero - lymphatic part of the blood; +, 
Av eee dee wod boothzban yibear 
It 18 further to ibe.obſerved;» that, from 
the ſudden: change which takes place in 
the blood of the pulmonary arteries, after 
a the pulmonary veins, it will 
M m become 
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become neceſſary, if conſiſtency in the 
reſpiratory doctrine is to be preſerved by 
my mode of explaining it, to ſtamp the ab- 
ſorbing principle on the ſyſtem of capillary 
veins. The phænomena of reſpiration juſti- 
fies this deviation from the general ab- 
ſorbing principle in the conſtitution. For 
if the lymphatic abſorbents of the glandular 
ſyſtem had acted on this occaſion as elſe- 
where, the abſolute heat abſorbed would 
have taken a different courſe, and could not 
have been inſtantaneouſly conveyed to the 
blood of the pulmonary veins, in wbich 
alone the grand revolution takes place. 


On DR, CRAWFORD's: principle the ab- 
ſorption muſt be brought about by the pul- 
monary veins, to account conſiſtently for 
the . ſudden difference in the appearance of 
the blood of thoſe veſſels, and of the pul- 
monary arteries : but if the abſorption even 
took place through the coats of the veſſels, 
it muſt be admitted, that it ſhould as rea- 
dily occur in the one kind, as in the 
other. In fact, the proceſs would be this; 
the pulmonary arteries would give out 
through their coats their phlogiſton, while 
| | | the 
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the pulmonary veins would take in, by a 
ſimilar way, the abſolute heat, which the 
phlogiſton ſeparates from the air: other- 
wiſe it muſt be admitted, that the ſame 
kind of veſſel, to wit, the pulmonary ar- 
tery, is capable both of expelling the one, 
and receiving the other, by mn 
through 1 its he coats. 

All theſe points are at Srofine inexplicable 
difficulties attending the explanation of theſe 


pneumatic phenomena in our conſtitution,  - 


and, though meriting veltigation, "i it will 
be better at this time to drop then. 


I ſhall now proceed to my explanation 
of ſome particular diſeaſed ſtates of the 
ſyſtem, on the NPE phyſiological prin- 
er: + ed ; 


I. The above cds phy ological 
opinion of the office of the Iymphatic veſ- 
ſels and their glands, in the animal œco- 
nomy, may ſerve to lead us to attempt a 
new explauation, and to eſtabliſh a new 
proximate cauſe; of that hitherto inexpli- 
cable GI tate of the conſtitution, the 

My Mmz  ſcrophulous 


* 
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ſcrophulous temperargent ; aud this again 
may tend to diſcover better prophy lactic and 
curative means. DR. CULLEN has already 
characterized it as ariſing from ' a-pecu- 
& Har conſtitution. of the lymphatic ſyſ⸗ 
% tem.“ The aboye opinion may, there» 
fore, plauſibly apply, in as far as a redun- 
dant quantity of abſolute heat from the air, 
or an inordinate or diſeaſed action of the 
motions or moving powers of the abſorbent 
ſyſtem, in regulating the above ſuppoſed 
proceſs or function of it, may be the ſpring 
and, occaſion of all glandular lymphatic 
diſeaſes, and may, in a particular manner, 
promote the tuburcular diſeaſed ſtate of the 
| lungs, and ather pulmonary affectious. 


IL I ſhall, in the next place, attempt 
a ſhort application of it to ſcurvy. This 
is a diſeaſe on which ſo much has been 
written, even in later years, on very op- 
poſite pathological prineiples, that it af- 
fords a juſt ground for throwing out any 
new idea on the ſubjeQ. It, therefore, has 
ktruck me, that this diſeaſe may have ſome 
probable connection with the above doctrine 
180 10 of 
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of animal heat, in as far as it appears evi- 
dent, that the human phlogiſton is a nox- 
ious principle in the conſtitution, and. 
therefore, its redundancy has been guarded 
againſt, by the proceſs generating the ani- 
mal heat, by the extreme exhalent arteries 
of the lungs,. as well as by the perſpiration 
on the external ſurface of the body. 


This fact leads me to remark, that if it 
be a juſt obſervation, that the cold aui- 
mals, who have no reſpiratory organs, can 
alone receive what abſolute heat they have 
from the aliment in their primæ viæ, and 
if I am right in haying conſidered noxious 
alimentary ingeſta as a very frequent cauſe 
of impetiginous appearances, then I think 
it. may be very fairly ſuſpected, that the 
effects of a putrefactive alimentary fermen- 
| tation, on DR. CRAWFORD'S: doctrine of 
animal heat, may be, in a particular man- 
per, concerned in the ſcorbutic affections of 
the outer ſurface of the body. For if we 
are to view animal heat in the light of a 
neceſſary ſtimulus to promote, and properly 
carry, on, all the functions of the animal 
economy, it ariſes in my mind, as a queſ- 

tion, 
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tion, how far a certain morbid Rate or 


4 jmpaired action of the ſyſtem of capil- 


“ lary veſſels”* may not be occaſioned by 
the inſalubrity of the phlogiſton, or phlo= 
giſticated air, in the courſe of the prime 


5 vie, which muſt be, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, ſuperabundant, after it has been 
ſeparated from the putreſcent and unwhole- 
ſome diet of ſea-faring people. It may, 


however, operate, not in this, but, in ſome 


yet unthought-of, way, till remaining the 
exciting cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


III. There are many varieties among the 


flightly febrile cutaneous diſorders, and we 
ſtill continue at a loſs how to account for 


them. May it not be ſome unobſerved 
or undiſcovered action of the atmoſpheric 
air, on the arterious and abſorbing veſſels of 
the true ſkin, either by a noxious quality 
in it, or by its, in ſome way, occaſioning 
a derangement in the proper balance to be 
kept up, between the neceſſary eſcape of 
phlogiſton from the ſyſtem by the exhalent 
arteries, and the due admiſſion of a portion 
of the ** heat from the atmoſphe- 
3151154 | rical 
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rical air, by the action of the abſorbents, 
that ſome kinds of the erythematous and 
eryſepelatous affections of the ſkin are 
brought about, without | ſuppoſing, that 
either the occurrence of an external injury, 
or the preſence of a conſtitutional virus, 18 
in any way chungen . 


IV. Again, —May it not be ſome kind 
of conteſt or colliſion between the human 
phlogiſton, and the abſolute heat of the 
atmoſpherical air, which is the cauſe, 
„ Why, in MR. JOHN HUNTER'S opinion, 
„ the ſkin and cellular membrane are ſo 
extremely ſuſceptible of the ſuppurative 
„ ſtage of inflammation,” and the reaſon, 
alſo, from the ſuppoſed chemical proceſs 
or attraction only externally taking place, 
at leaſt in any very ſenſible degree, that 


„the internal and 5 poets refull 
<a ns 22+ 


V F The above theory may very parti- 
cularly well apply to the general patho- 
logical idea, reſpecting the ordinary acri-- 
. of the * fluid, and may, 

therefore, 
1 | Page 53. + Page 54. 
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frequently noticed by authors, as the moſt 


common exciting cauſe of cutaneous erup- 
tions. Is there not a probability of that 
acrimony originating from the phlogiſti- 
cated, ſtate of the ſero-lymphatic part of 
the blcod, intended to be carried off by the 


proceſs, of inſenſible perſpiration? A pre- 


vious detention of this fluid, from con- 

ſtriction of veſſels, by its occaſioning ſome 
trregulatity, in the eſcape of the phlogiſton; 
and in the generation of heat, may be the 
reaſon of its producing ſudorifie and mi- 
lary eruptions ; and of its alſo occaſioning 
thoſe particular ſenſations attending them, 
which hare already been deſcribed as 

WH to the Were ee e | 
D* 106149 £19 bb n 
vi. Nene anche a in ike manner: 

be the phlogiſton of the humam blood; whiel 
ſhould be duly and regularly carried off 
by the inſenſible perſpiration; that becomes 
the principal agent of that impetigindus 
acrimony, which is often the conſequetiee 


of an effuſion of ſerum under the cuticle; 


® . 7 14 T's 12 f 1 ? T3 : 2 $4.4 * 
either from an exhalation, or a rupture of 
eiue! 2 '$: Wh f the 
* Page 75. 
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the capillary veſſels, and thus may de the 
ſpring and occaſion of that variety of ap- 
pearance, ſo frequently obſervable in phleg-  - 


monic nn | 


VIL I 1 before wikis the difficulty 
of explaining the varieties of the ſmall-pox, 
and the extraordinary difference between 
the diſtinct and the confluent ſorts, both 
which have frequently occurred, even when - 


received by inoculation from the very ſame 
ſubject, even from the point of the very ſame 


lancet. Encouraged by this difficulty, I ſhall ' 


venture to throw out the following quære: 
5 


May not this difference between the above 
ſpecies of that exanthematous diſeaſe, be 


| founded on a deviation from ſome fixed 
principle of action in the conſtitution, be- 


tween the phlogiſton of the blood, and the 
abſolute heat of the atmoſpheric air? That 

is to ſay; May it not he ſuppoſed, that the 
blood has not, at ſuch a time, properly at- 


tained, in every conſtitution under the par · 


ticular, animal proceſs of the ſmall-pox, ac- 


quired either naturally or from inoculation, 
e Nn a ſufficient 
8 * Page 80. 
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4 ſufficient” quantity of phlogiſton in the 
cburſe of the circulation; ; and that, there | 
fore, the inſenſible perſpiration fails of at. 
tracting a Tifficient gerne of abſolute 
heat from the air, ſo as to excite that pro⸗ 
per degree of warmth, and its conſequent 
inflammatory action of veſſels" on the ex- 
ternal ſurface of the body, which becomes 
ee nt Mikes" them to ne for- 
by gin of a laudable pus?“ TIL 166 


Va 8 u 15 3 {11 Vi 65 C1 "1 1:01 ! fi 14 2 10 92567177} 


— e ſubſtance, this is not impro- 
| bable; andi a poſition in DR. cAwTYORD's 

fourth propoſition juſtiſies this explanation 

of the variable appearance of the ſmall- Na. 


1180. . 3 {7 40 (1127 "S111 IQ 7c Sc Vi Piitt 


VIII Moreover — Vügous externali.of- 
"'fenfive* matters,” when applied to the hu- 
man ſxin, frequently beget impetiginous 
appearances. How will it apply here ? In 

the ſollowing way, 1 think. If there be a 
"Juſt and reaſonable foundation for the be- 
9 Het, that a natural balance In the ſtate of 
"Health is preſerved, ab origine, between the 

8 eſcape, as above, of human phlogiſton, and 
8 * admiſſion of abſolute heat by the ex- 
ternal 


- * Page 85. 
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ternal. abſorbing veſſels, on the. general 
principle of on. AwTORD's doctrine, it 
will. go a great way to Aeſſen the difficulty 

of explaining the modus operandi of all. Fa 
reign. offenſive. matters, by their probably 


interfering with, en W W | 


e ee a OY; 
- 4 1 % s £ 4 3 


7 


When 1 reflect 1 a 0 great R 


uf the congenial irritability of the outer 
ſurface of the human body, in giving, by 
the means uſed on ſuch occaſions, atmoſ- 


pherie life to the ſtill· born infant, Lthink 


it confirms the idea of a eutaheous principle 


generating animal | heat; and that extraor- 
dinary floridneſs of the ſkin of new- born 


- infants, which laſts for many days ſurther 


convinces me, that an atmoſpheric action 


on the ſkin is neceſſary to the excitement 
and ſupport of animal life. 24 NETESION 


11 
5 d 91S THO Side 1 Adv tere ary. 


IX. The principle generating animal 
2 best admitting it to be a, procels, in, the 
animal economy, which has, not yet heen 
: A eee be further connected 
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with animal motion, or the principle of 
the moving fibres, in as far as itchas been 
clearly proved, that the extreme arterious 
veſſels of the circulating ſyſtem, are ſo pe- 
culiarly furniſhed with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of muſcular action and excitement, 
with probably this intent among others, 
namely, j to propel the blood with ſuffi- 
cient force into the very terminations of 
the exhaling arteries, that the proper quan- 
tity of phlogiſton may eſcape by them, 
in order to promote a due ſeparation of 
abſoluùte heat from the air, for the preſer · 
vation of perfect health: and if this pneu- 
matic chemical proceſs is ſo animalized, 
and ſtampt on the inherent nature of all 
exhalent arteries, which come into contact 
with the atmoſpheric air, may not an uni- 
verſal interruption to the due action of all 
theſe external capillary arteries, : by the e- 
mote cauſes, as being concerned in the ſup- 
poſed acquirement and ſupport of animal 
heat, be the chief pathological principle 
producing atony, ſpaſm, and re- action, in 
the origin and conſtitution of all pyrexial diſ- 
A enen * of the febrile order? * 
X. Atmoſpheric 


wy 3 127 and 128. 
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X.  Atmoſpherio- cold has bean enume- 
raed among the remote cauſes of ũmpeti- 
ginous diſeaſe, as a very common one; and 


it has alſo been qhſerved, that it ꝓrbduces 

. ſuch affections moſt frequently in the ſan- 
guineous temperament. May not this 
combination of the remote and prediſpoſing 
cauſes, the cold and the temperament, be 

in ſome way connected with an alteration, 

or derangement, in the chemical proceſs of 
animal heat Further; may it not be 
on this principle accounted for, independent 
either of its atonic or ſpaſmodic effects on 

the muſcular jirritability of the capillary 
veſſels, why the parts of the body, moſt 
expoſed to the action of the atmoſpherical 
cold, ſhould be moſt liable to imperiginous 
eruptions. This opinion appears to me 
ſupported by the axiom mentioned in px. 
- CRAWFORD'S' fourth ptopoſition, that more 
air is phlogiſticated in a cold medium: than 
in a warm one. May not, alſo, the extreme 
morbid degree of atmoſpheric cold on the 
human body, to which our fellow creature 
has too often been fatally expoſed, ocaſion 
the quick and certain deſtruction of hu- 
| man exiſtence, by a modus operandi on the 
principle 


. A a 
% 


„ Aten 
principle of deſtroying the vivifying power 
of the extreme cutaneous, as well as pul- 
monary, veſſels, ſo completely, as to bc- 
fion alt univerſal paralyſis of then? This 
appeats to me probable, if L am at all juſti- 
Hed in ſuppoſing, that all theſe capillary 


veſſels are fo eſſentially ſubſervient to the 


Beneration of un meat eis (017 
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XI. It Has been dbfetved e 
Violent pafſſons of the mind frequently red- 
den the Wi "The leſſer dues even often 


bauſe che bluſh of the check! This tem- 
potary ſenſation of | Increaſed heat, itt che 

parts reüdening, may alſo depend upon the 
intreaſed pneumatie action between the ex- 


baleuts and the abſorbents ou the but ward 


ſurface of the body, through the medium 
of the atmoſpheric air, in the manner at- 


tetipted to be explained in the preceding 


ſection. T 5 R 10 357101 915115 j y [1p] 
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NłII. As the healthful ſtate of the capil- 
lary ſyſtem! depends oft à due tone and ac- 
tion in it ts' müfcular power; and as atilinal 
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heat, 
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heat, f in DR. CR AWFORD' 8 opinion, is Lg | 


moted in the lungs by a due balance be- 


tween the extremes of the circulating | 
ſyſtem, that is, between, the action of the | 
heart aud the extreme veſſels, fo, may the 
diminiſhed} or, enfeebled condition. of that 


power, preyent the, ſurface. of the lungs 
from attracting the neceflary quantity of 
heat from the atmoſpheric air, and may 


equally occaſion the cutaneous exhglent-ar- 
reries to be deſectixe, in their vital twee, 


if heat can be in any Way a, gauſe ſup- 


porting! their; healthful, action. „On the 
Principle of a temporary c, pterrephign din 
the balance of the human circulation, pg. 
CRAWFORD, has explained, in his particular 
way, the Phænomena of the cold ſtage of 


18 Feier a 
fever, boi bod $41 to gortiut 


6 T9hast alt: nf ig Dom. od 10 
III. Uncleanlineſs has been particy- 
larly taken notice of, as a frequent exciting 


cauſe of impetiginous appearances. May. 


not its; modus operandijinterpoſe hetween 


; the, healthful; function of the cutis Nala, 


either as an emunctory to diſcharge the 
ſuper - abundant phlogiſton of the habit, 
or as an organ of abſorption for the taking 


. 
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in a certain quantity of abſalute heat, by 
the chemical attraction of the human phlo- 
gion to the fire of the atmoſpheric air z 
This appears to me to be a probable way 
of its becoming injurious to the ſkin. and 


the conſtitution, in addition to what I be- 


fore threw out, reſpecting its, preventing 
asg, ice, J En r get ws alle 
il urg Aging 4103 24 ne» Meta 

It is aid of blod, that it has an at- 
traction to inflammable air, and that, when 
it arrives at the capillary arteries, it may 
obtain-it from different parts of the ſyſtem, 


by vhich che venous blood becomes loaded 


Pe principle. Is it, therefore, to be 
ſuppoſed, that it acquires 4t in approaching 
the ſkin, and that it there parts with it to 
receive heat through the coats of the 
veſſels, on the outer ſurface of the body)? 
and that in this way it produces the vari- 
able fluſh of the ſkin, and the floridneſs 
of au new⸗ born infant? Fer if a phlo- 
giſtie proceſs in the habit occaſions the 
difference between arterious and venous 


blood, 1 Ne ſuppoſe, x _ differ- 
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ence would certainly exiſt in the greateſt 
degree, in the arterial part of the capillary 
ſyſtem, as moſt endowed” with muſcular 
excitement and irritability; by which the 
inflammatory temperament is formed and 
ſupported: and that it would not afterwards | 
increaſe, from the effect of the cireulation 
ſolely, when the blood was flowing from 
ſmaller to larger veſſels, unleſs a flower 
circulation can be the principle cauſing 
and aiding the phlogiſtie proceſs, and 
thereby occaſioning the ſuperior degree of 
the phlogiſticated ſtate, in the venous over '/ 
the arterious blood: then it ſhould propor- 
tionally increaſe through the venous portion 
of the circulating ſyſtem, and be iu a par- 
ticular manner promoted by the circulation 
of the chylo- poietie viſcera, and eſpecially 
by that of the liver; and by its courſe 
through the ſinuſes in the different procaſſes 
of the Jura br N ane brain.? 
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and on the circulation of the celiac and meſenteric ar- 
© -- teries, in his obſervations on animal heat. Page 400. 
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2 h 
pure air muſt be very great indeed, 


compel it to paſs through the coats 4 


living veſſels, to obtain in exchange 


atmoſpheric heat, and from à fluid too 
already having a conſiderable attraction 
to it, and at a part, to wit, on the ſhin, 
where its ſeparation cannot be ſuppoſed 
particularly proinoted, in a ſtate of health, 
by any extraordipary heat and LA Hy 
from an internal cauſe, But ſuch becomes 
the difficulty of explaining the phænomena 
of a living animal, by the laws of inanimate 


- matter, and 1 ſhall reſt ſatisfied if my opi- 


nions but carry with them the appearance 

of a clearer approximation to N 

and truth. 15 | 
—— —_— 5 

ND cannot conclude this: ne 5 e 

mentary on the different parts of the 


DERMATO+-PATHOLOGIA,. from the induc- 


tion of a cutaneous theory of animal heat, 


without noticing a particular obſervation 


and opinion in DR. CRAWFORD'S: laſt edi- 
1 tion, reſpecting the reſult of the union 


pf pure and inflammable airs. 
According 


brüng ro. PATHOLOOIA. 20, 


According to MR. CAVENDISH's expe- 
riments, the union of pure air, and inflams. 
mable air, as obtained from metals by the 
vittiolic acid, produces water. This fact 
has led DR. CRAWFORD to make the follow. 
ing obſervation: It is poſſible, that a 
portion of the pure and inflammable airs, 
6 which meet in the lungs, may undergo 
« that peculiar mode of combination, by 
10 which water is produced.“ And from 
it he concludes, ** that the pure ait re- 
4 ceived into the lungs, combines with. 
14 the inflammable principle, which is ex- 
«. tricated f from the blood, and that, by 
« this combination, it is partly converted 
14 into : fixed air, aud partly into ade 
45 © vapour.“ Here Dx. CRAWFORD adds 
the following, 2 as à note to his oblervit 
tions. After I bad written the above, 
%, faund.: that: DR. HIGGINS maintains the 
**.1/ame - option. \ Ser | experiments on 1 aretous 
air. It i is pleaſing to me to: diſcover, 
that the minds of ſo many learned men, 


in this philoſophical age, inaline to the 
Lame reaſoning, as a fixed principles to- 
ale — BUF. 0. 008 NG. Es | 


8 ron ON ANIMAL HEAT, &c. 1788. Page 154. 
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account for the pneumatic. operations daf 
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SMS tion at eng 15m etch tit! 
ſt! The Mit aids" of explain - 
ing the evaporation from the lungs, on 
a fixed chemical principle of attraction be- 
tween pure and inflammable airs, raiſes 
in my mind a ſuſpicion, that we have 
not been yet in the full poſſeſſion of the 
true nature and origin of our cutaneous. 
perſpiration, and tempts me to ee this 


hor Hier BO at 1 
"Ea often are we EN to ROE 


in a moſt extraordinary degree, both par- 
tially and univerſally, without its appearing 
at the time to be oecaſioned either by an 
vnuſual relaxation, or an inereaſed action, 


of the exhaling veſſels of the ſkin, from the 


then concomitant ſtate of the conſtitution 
er This has led me to ſuſpect, that 

e perſpirable dew, ſo often ſeen in innu- 
I. globules on various parts of the 
body, is not always the product of the 
ſyſtem, but may be either the atmoſpheric 
humidity, or a new product, condenſed on 
ye ſurface of our body, from either not 


being, 
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being, as in the ordinary way, ſo freely 
abſorbed, or from being in à very redun- 
dant manner afforded by the ſurrounding 
medium, on the ſame principle as juſt 
now quoted from Dx. CRAWFORD; account - 
ing, in his way, for the expiration of an 
aqueous fluid fromthe jungs. 9109q) none 
dat 2 3513: eee * batter V 1 
I am, therefore, of opinion; that, ou 
„„ if not in che ore 
dinary ſtate of the ſyſtem, the pute at off 
the ambient atmoſpheric) medium: in en 
ta& with the external ſurface of our body, 
combines ee een eee ex- 
haled by the perſpirable arteries,” and that, 
by che combination, the fame products 
take place, as above deſeribed inthe lungs, 
viz. a certain portion of fixed ait; with 
the proportionable quantity of aquebus 
vapour. 1 d0 not kiiow WHERE 1 "right 
not ſay, that this chemical" proceſs" may 
even take place on” clay and uncb- 
Tetved 'octafions, "If the infenfible peff 
piration, as” before kitited" at in a 1166 
at Page 236 af this Work, contaitis fixed 
Air, capable 'of 7 nie water: ; 
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80 e am I, that a further in- 
= of this ſubject, as connected 
ö b with the economy of a living animal, 
Li on the ſuppoſition of an univerſal prin- 
'  eiple generating and regulating heat in 
the human conſtitution, ſeriouſly merits 
| the attention of the learned and expe- 
| rienced phyſician, as. well as of the che- 
mical philoſopher, Y that 1 can almoſt 
foreſee, that if it could engage the laſt 
| named character, in experiment and fur- 
ther obſervation on the non-reſpiratory 
animals, it would greatly aſſiſt the me · 
dical philoſopher to, bring about a com- 
ete revolution in the preſent ſtate, of 
nal phyſiology, and in the principles 


of pathology, and. the Practice of medicine. 
For, oh may, on the whole, be obſerved, 
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ing. the morbid fiats of. the animal eo 
vm $;- do. appear to me, on a 'curlory 


| Vie W. to ſupport this general pneumato- 
pathological idea, independent « of the facts 


1 4 


Which copld be ſtill borrowed from aus. 
tomy, and natural hiſtory, and which haye 
been long diſcovered by philoſophical ex- 
periments and obſervations. But muc 

time 
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time and extenſive reading,” 28 Welk ab un 


periments on living animals, become ne- 
ceſſary to complete the future inveſtigation 


PEPTOTCHTO001HUT 907 n 
| gr this doctrine, BEN 
VA OB OUS ITT DUB. edge os 


5 wu | on "gh debit kai: en- 
ene, in as ſhort a way 2s the 
nature of the ſobjest would allow me, 
to point out an apparent connection be- 
tween the outward ſurface of the human 


rf and, its Uiſcales, | with a x probable 


1414112 


as regulating, animal” heat from the at- 
moſpherie air, on the principle of DR, 
CRAWFORD'sS ingenious' theory of the uſe 
of animal reſpiration. 1 believe it cannot 
be diſputed, but that there afe ſufficient 
facts made known in late years, by the 
indefatigable reſearches of philoſophical 
men, to raiſe in the mind of a reflecking 
perſon a 9 7 that the above Phyſiological 


principles, may 1 from ſome univerfal Ia 
in nature, well founded : ; and, to the judge 
ment of, profeſi ional men, 10 greater eru- 
dition, and of N obſervition and erpe⸗ 
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_ rience: than myſelf, I ſhall for the preſent 
Leave this haſty elucidation of the * 


27-060," 2 WH, 
—— — — —— A n 
* — 9 „ 


As the purport of 5 ſection is 


to take ſome notice of a new opinion 
reſpecting the proximate cauſe of ſcurvy, 


on pneumatic principles, I may then find 


reaſon. to mention à few citcumſtances, 
which will further illuſtrate this! newly 


_ ſuppoſed cutanedus process 


Ar MOAT JE324321d4 TAHT u Lelr 
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„ IV CATIANYHOD, Ha 2TI-MORY BA 
A 2A. AVIAT2OA, DLICAIRAT AUT 
„ I ABT HO SOUTTA 271 YE CAMYAY 
XY $TUMAHS DITAMUYVAKA 10 KOITING . 
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51 Non, vi 2-1 62 3011 114} Mert HY FI 
A; NECESSARY ENQUIRY. INTO: A NEW.» 
{OPIN ION; ON THE;;SCURV.Y, ADMANCED; 


IN A RECENT, EDI TION;;:OF; A |DREAT! 
ISE ON THAT DISEASE, FROM 'THE 


| FIRST, HAVING BEEN NOTICED IN TRR 
FORMER PART OF THE, WORK,/AS| WELL 
As FROM. ITS BEING CONNECTED, WITH © 
THE PRECEDING , DOCTRINE,. As DE- 
_  FENDED BY 1TS$S AUTHOR oN THE IN= 
' DUCTION OF PNEUMATIC CHEMISTRY. 


168117 85 For ve atem 1540 UR. 


IN n ſerond dea of Me 506.0 
this work, expreſſing, that ſcorbutus very 

properly belongs to the. order of | impetigines, 
1 fitſt obſerved, that in the writiugs of 
DR. CULLEN the diſeaſe has been” attri- 
— to the abſorption of a dexious 
nouriſhent, from putrid alimentary in- 
e * opinion, as far as' it reſpects 


8 P p the 
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the fluids ES ſeat of the difrales was 
then defended and approved by MR. TROT- 
TER, in the firſt edition of his treatiſe. 
This author's arguments then went to 
prove, that a preter naturally ſaline flate of 

1 — was the 7 cauſe of this 
diſeaſe- Bier T 


4 " i F 4 NI 
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9 — hat penec d neben ob- 
ſervations, experience, and reflections on 
the ſubject have induced him to alter his 
opinion reſpecting the pathology of 'scor- 
vürus, ſo much ſo, as to claim of me 
à partieular enquiry into its merit, not 
only becauſe 1 have already noticed this 
gentleman's former opinion, but becauſe 
the novelty of his recent ideas bears ſome 
relation to the pneumatic principle, which 
has been ſuppoſed by me to 33 _ 
ne BE the human body x- 
e ibi nee IAA 6115 
Before, 1 proceed, it ig juſt aud ptoper 
1 ſhould inform my teader, that I huve 
been made acquainted/ with this author's 
laſt opinions on the ſubject but a very 
ſhort time, and wholly: fo ſtace my re- 
flectlons led me to the compilation of the 
vill 1 *. preceding 
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preceding ſectious, ' ſupporting the proba- 
bility. of a cutaneous generation of animal 
e on a Wann N 1 
3199 i447 ngen g Gitte ttt 
The ard time I . the ws pol of 
eme laſt edition, 1 had reaſon 
to expect, that I ſhould find ſomething 
very analagous to my own reafoning in 
the preceding ſections, and I have no 
altogether been diſappointed. But While 
his new thoughts on the ſubject 1 
the more certainly to eſtabliſn the p 
ſibility of the preceding doctrine of a cu- 
tanequs generation of animal heats: they 
have! by no means ſatisfied me, that we 
are yet in the poſſeſſion of all the know- 
ledge which is neeeſſary to lead us to a 
diſcovery of the real cauſe and origin of 
ſcurvy. cannot help differing from him 
in his coneluſions, on this ground namely, 
that what bn. TROTTER has confidered as 
the proximate} cauſe, in his laſt edition, is 
rather, in my opinion, the. therapeutic 
Principle, on which the diſeaſe is removed. 
a9 = 19d feet St rio enotmqo Rs! 
As the work itſelf is not leſs ingenious, 
than the object of it) is meritorious, I 
a! b 525¹9 P P 2 hall 
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ſballr: pays particular attention to his re- | 
centixefleftiohs on the ſubject, particularly | 
. as I admire the ſpirit of inveſtigation in 
the author of this eſſay. who would not 
be ſtopt in the career of bis endeavqurs 
to diſcover more certain meaus of pre- 
vention, by the authority of any thing 
hitherto written on the diſtemper. I ſhall, 
however, endeayour to deduce a different 
proximate cauſe from his own data, agree - 
able to the, general principles of my own 
impetiginous ſyſtem, and ſhall hope that 
mag cf Nhat is fill-in DR. TOT 
TES opinion wanting at ſea, to wit, a 
more cortain prophylactic treatment. 
-1J9% Ad d bayabsobst bus yidendur 
dd 0nd 34 r eic in Mn 
Ac zd ACLP037 nd 79 nove boinsb 
Du. [TROTTER has divided his ſubject 
into the hiſtory, the theory, aud abe Pro» 
vention, and cue wal e bee eds 
| mos 113 160083184 19Df16: DE 206206 
In commencing the hiſtory of the diſ- 
caſe, Dx. TROTTER objects to that part 
of pn. cuLLEN's definition, which ſays, 
In regione frigida, poſt victum putreſ- 
5+ centem, ſalitum ex animalibus confec- 
at] EY „% tum 
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i tum,” and offers the following as nibre 1 
agreeable to gur preſent ſtate I | 


fi nouggdt ar 1 niit oc mumbe 12 


1086 Aſchenis ei been dh) f0fib ee 
„ diverſicolores, plerumque liveſcentes: 
e deficiente ſimul vegetabihi! materia re- 


Tete PejembtintGoganuas | 


& deſiderio, leaving out all alluſton ro 
the above REMOTE CAUSES, IENIROn 
5188 ene WO ig mot alas diamtxorg 


I cannot fully agree with the authör in 


this alteration, though I approve of his 
addition reſpecting the patients eager de- 
ſire for vegetables. On his own principle » 
THEY appear to mie to have been very | 


juſtifiably and fairly admitted by DR. CUL- 


LEN in his definition, for it cannot be 


denied, even by DR. TROTTER, but that 
they are moſt frequently connected either 
with the riſe or progreſs of the difcaſe; 
therefore, the few caſes, on particular 


occaſions, and under particular circum- 
ſtances, to which that part of DR. c- 
LEN'S definition may not ſo well apply, 


ought to be looked on as exceptions to 
IO occurrence of = LIT ad: 27 
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Dx. TOT TER is of opinion with DR. 

- CVALEN, that there is but one ſcurvy, 
« the ſame in its ſymptoms, however, at 
40 diſſerent times yariouſly produced,” and 
thinks. that DR. CULLEN has aptly termed 
the 8 occaſional - cauſes the antecedents. of | 
ſcurvy "I But Why api ys -as. alluding, only 
to the particular: kind of diet? Is not 
the term antecedent, as applied to this re- 
mote cauſe, analagous to the term pre- 
diſpobng } a bad diet certainly, though 
ſlowly, gives the evil diſpoſition in the 
ſyſtem: and is not the occaſional cauſe 
of every complaint antecedent to its for- 
mation? We are not yet arrived at per- 
fection in dividing the remote cauſes iuto 
their two kinds; thus ſome of the pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes mentioned by DR. TROTTER 
are rather, in my opinion, occaſional: 
for there ought to be a diſtinction made 
between the action of external cauſes, and 
the effect of rene Nee ee 
tional Maaknefs. Fog hhb tust. tte 
aye c e © t»b& 950% 66 

. Notwithſtanding, 0 * pk. TOT TER 
eee eee 
the want of recent vegetable matter has 
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in producing the diſeaſe yet he often 
admits, that a general atony of the . 
tem lays the foundation of it. He has, 
no doubt, firſt, obſewed, „ that Where 
9550 recent vegetable matter abouuds, the, | 
+, diſeaſe; fourvyy - is unkhown' 5. ands 
„that the auxiety th obtauy freſh; vege- 
<< tables is the harbinger of the diſeaſe, 
and its conſtant attendant through all 
6 ns ſtages; aggravated, however, by 
a deſire to get on land, and te accompliſh 
the vo gage d een 
an Senso B+ ange Lis 9 
But from experiencing! the” gteat in 
fluence of the mimd in pr | 
diſeaſe, he could not àvdid, in a 
way, taking notice, „that the depreſfing 
„ paſſions of the mind very univerſally 
© -eoncur in the production of ſeury) 
«..while" thoſe of the active Kind have che 
e happieſt influence to preyent it.“ And | 
as furthet ptbving, that ati atony of the 
whole ſyſtem diſpoſes to the diſeaſe, lie 


has proceeded to ſay, that Whatever 


n be conſidered as a debilitating 
ys 4 31 nn, Wi . the human 
1 Ae 163 17 ieren +6 "OY | 


different ſpecies of cutan 
| deren 3 


' 8 HS: 
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1. bn may be juſtly reckoned Aneng | 
© the "Inge (yen. cuuſes of eee, . 


$30.1 Deb: N [338 IG; * 154 * nde 


ane serndüg the particulat dees 
of che diſeaſe, our autlior has obſerved,” 
that “ pains all over the body, often 
Wotſt in bed; änd particularly in ehe 

in bones, reſembling venereal pains, 
Precede the appeatar e of the diſeaſe: and 
that, in the further progreſs of the com 
Phiinty'on the occutrence of the firſt ex- 
tetnal ſympto oms, * the ſurface | 1 of the 
4 hody becomes rough and dry to the touch, 
i the pores of the ſkin” are evidently con 
«tied; and the patient feels the exter- 


ter” 


1 fal aft colder than uſual! ? 


10 n Ile J{13 * 161011695 M3 14 A. HO i 


Such” are the Trading particulars iu "oY 


hiſtory of ſcurvy, which ſeem to me to 
be connected with the ſubject of a pA 


MATOTOGSIA NVA. What he has further 
ſald on the  dingmſir is applicable only to 
the diſeaſe; as it occurs at ſea; He fe- 
prehends the prevailing opinion; that 


neous eruptions, _ 
dical _—_ ex * | 


1 14511 


11 


brn näre AOL GL . 


be | ſeorutic,/ as being peculiar to certain 


4 conſtitutions.. But though the term 
feorbutic habit may be often founded on 


obſolete. theory, I cannot fully agree with 


bim in his opinion, that < we ſhould. 
66 conſider, ſuch a8 altogether, fanciful.”, 

1 am firmly myſelf of opinion, that dere 
Ueulat conſtitutions, eren among landmen, 
under the influence of climate and ſeaſon, 
aided by a neglect of the due attention to 
diet and er of kving, are 0 0 


kinds: from, the fame; principle, but, Va. 
rying in duration and degree, as well as 
appearance, from. the. flower opetation of 
the various remote cauſes, . whether pre- 


diſpoſing or occaſional; the ill effects of 
which, are, perhaps diurnally ecunteracted 


by circumſtances in the non- -naturals not 
to be commanded, at ſea, As a proof of, 


chis, it may be obſerved, that now and, 


then a true ſcurvy. will occur: on land, cha- 
ractetired by all Rim fycapramy.of ; a, 


"el PORTION — a lis eig 
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1 chimmaoglng, Fr ae on ths 
eo of ſcurvy, DR. TROTTER has con- 


3 ſidered 
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fidered the doctrine of its be cauſes 


as bitherto chiefly: ſupported by ſuppoſed . 


chemical. changes in the blood: aud has 
remarked, that even in our own times 
the GULLENIAN theory had contended for 
a Preternatural | faline fate of the fluids, 
and had ſuppoſed it to be in this diſeaſe 


of the ammoniacal Kind, evotoed, during 


the animal proceſs in greater quantity 
than uſual, from the abundance! of ma- 
rine ſalt taken into the body; and the 
proviſions themſelves, perhaps, in a putrid 
as well as a ſalted ſtate. The iſſue of 
DR. TEOTTER's feflections and obſervations 


15 AT. of the Jan n to 3 Mgt 97 
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Dk frequietit” occurtence 0 the Aiſeuſe 


after a particular kind of diet, naturally led 


to the idea of its being of a putrid natute, 


ſtrengthened by the deſire in the afflicted 


13 * 


| perſon for freſh vegetables but in Dl. 


TROTTER's opinion, the tetm putrid il 
applies to the natüre of this complaint; 
and he laments thät the modern chemilt, 
Who Have 0 much euriched the ſcience, 
ſhould not have guarded againſt the cot 


mon uſe of the” edt Puirefattior Jane 


tation, 
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e as not juſtly applicable both to e 
decaying of vegetables, and to the pute: 


faction of animal ſubſtances: for it ap. 


pears, that the former. yields nothing elſe” 
than inflammable air, or the  bydrogenous. 
6, gas; but the effluvium from the latter is 
. found to be ammonia, or alk: vol: and 


4 compoſed of a ſubſtaneepeculiar toanimal | 
4 mae, od the len: 


＋ II. 


51 105 TROTTER objets, to the ao 


of the above, ammoniacal doctrine to the 
ſtate of the blood in ſcorbutics, on the 


weight of the following phænomena in 


it: in the firſt place, becauſe it has no 
particular ſmell and ooagulates; and fe- 


1 e it 10 not e 15 


1 


* conſidered as 1 with a pte. 


ternaturally ammoniacal ſtate of it. But 
be has obſerved, that the blood of a ſeor- 
| butic patient 1 18 manifeſtly of adarker colour: 
than the blood of ther People; and that 
the ſerum of ſuch; blood. is fajd to be Nu: 
more acrid quality. than Faw, S0 non 
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„When the theory of fined air; becatue 
adopted by feveral-pneumatic philoſaphers;* | 
to explain the phænomena of diſeaſe, and 
1Was believed to be -confirmed. by their ex- 


Periments, as) proving; it the cement, or 


bond of union, by which all inanimate 


matter oohered, the putrid tendenoy of 
the blood iu ſcurvy was attributed to the 


want of that principle, the reſtoring: of 
which formed the object of their thera- 
peutic treatment. But vs. Lin, . the 


celebrated Writer of the modern day o 
- this diſeaſe, is reported from his own ob- 
ſervations, to have found the blood of a 
Torbutie in au healthy ſtate: he therefore 
85 fought fot the pathology of the diſcaſe, 


in, the indigeſtible nature of the diet of 


People, which in his opinion 


15 | 
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Both theſe doctrines are confidently - 
" abjethed to by DR. TRO TEA, as unſup- 


f D. ported by the uniform ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe. He alſo. ay. 


uo nen ad 0¹ vilttow {168 Mel later 
N 
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Dünen * 
later opinion than either, advanced 'by DR. 
urn, in his . obſervations on t A 
6: eaſes of ſeamen % It has lng ap» 
60 peared: to me, ſays this author, that 
the ſeurvy is owing rather to a lefeft 
„f nouriſhment, than to a vitiated ſtate of | 
it.“ All theſe;opuntions; as foundedion 
| the doctrine of 4 direct uebility, ate at- 
tempted to be invalidated by the arguments 
and obſervations of Dx&TROPTRA(2 | 
od) „n e ee, toanrort - ov2q i. 
Before proceeding to this object e Has, 
however, thought it proper to mike ſbine 
ſtrictures on the quality of ſea Mer, as 
being ſalted. The author is of opiien, 
conttary to LIND, that the ſalt of the fea 
proviſions is huttful, 'notwithſtanding'ir 
has been obſerved by L Ih thatNaivrater 
-' itſelf has been taken largely withéut de- 
triment. But DR. TROTTER properly” te- 
marks, that it is then ſo diluted, as to 
de carried off very radily by the munc- 
tories; and he therefore thinks the ex- 
petiments of sIn fon *'PRINGEZ and 
others, concerning the antiſeptic properties 
af ſea ſalt, unworthy to be mentioned, 
| a 1 
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After 1 it ry on, en 
ſea ſalt undergoes any change i in the animal 
body, R. TROTTER, is, from experiment, 
of. opinion, that ſalted proviſions out of 
the. body do; 5, e. that there is a che- 
mical attraction between the fleſh of beef 
and. ſea ſalt, » which becomes the principle 
of 1 its e, and which Is. alluded 
ic, by What, is, ic cammon- language, 
called, the taking on the ſalt: and that 
| when. the attraction, by length of time 
18 geſtroyed, its meat k 


— 
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If theſe, opinions, | however i rue, | 
though, they. haye not yet been 7 by. 
the. ingenious author, it remains a queſt ion 
in my mind, in what manner the defect 

of attraction is brought about, ſo that the 
proviſions, ſhould, from length of time 
alone, ſuffer a decay, It appears to me, 
that the author may have; conjectured too. 
much here ; for if animal matter is Pre- 
vented from decaying, . on, the, principle 
of 4 5 chemical elective attraction, it may 
be 
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be preſumed, that the- preſervation, of it 
would continue for ever. The eſtabliſhed 
laws of. ſuch attractions muſt be deemed 
invariable. Something more, therefore, 
than length of time muſt break through 
the chemical ' coliefion' and ſtill, when it 
takes place, it may remain a matter 3 
doubt, on which part of the compound, 
that is, whether on the animal, or the ſaline, 
part, the third power acts; but it muſt be 
left to the chemical inveſtigator to detet- 
mine, whether the decay is owing, or not, 
to the effects of the falt upon the meat, 

or to any other cauſe. e 
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Ds. 120 TIA oven Ei of 1 Bci 
elective attraction taking place, in order 
to account for the change, which he Has 
obſerved, both in the bones, as well 48 the 
fleſh, of the proviſions which have beet 7 
kept for any length of time. Tam obliged 
to admit the fact, that the proviſions. do 
in time ſo much decay; but 1 ſhould be 
moſt inclined to think, that the change iy 
brought about by the action of the at⸗ 
moſphere on the {aline portion of the feds” 
mati's diet, dere its e 
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eſſtets of the matine falt on the quali 

of the meat. The ſubjeR, hover e 
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on this ſubject, that à farinaceoiis diet 
always hard of digeſtion.” It, the ae 
trary, ſeetns to have been very berieficial on 
ſore 6ccafions.*” DR Tier TEN conſiders. 
it leſs injurious than the falted proviſions, 


„ 
_ notwithftandivg that he has admitted, thit 


the unfermented farinacea fortn a diet . 
ſo ealy of ſolution as might be wiſhed.” 


"Mult Dreſs ta beth taid by bome pra- 
titioners on the indi igeſtible natute of the 
faritlaceous aliment. But pn. Dorris 
his further“ obſerved, hat the ſy: Ymptoms 
of indigeſtion do ddt eh the! "ot 
_ this diet, as bgin \ hard of digeſtion,” 1 is 
he thinks eviden from a debility of hi” 
| digeſtive powers "not being” an eſſential at. 
 tendalit on the diſeaſe in queſtion, either 
ln 239 r 5 va 


n rotors it. Fo c£& $13 TETRIS 
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, 98 8 
and. Sr 01 rn 260 oi #10 u 
7 ne r ESSAY ON THE HEALTH or aden 
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under the uſe of the farinaceous or animak... 


DH 13% aol ee er | tran S807 
Ke 12% 3 I esl: 0 0 N 
80 Ab is our 82 * for main - 
taining, that the ſtotlach does not ſuffer 
under this diſeaſe, that he quotes ſeveral 
authors who have noticed, that the ſto- 
mach remains undiſturbed, and the ap- 
petite good, even under the ſole uſe. of / 


farinaceous and vegetable diet, from which: * 


circunaſtances i it would appear to him incon- 
ſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that, the ff ſtomach would 
crave that food, which bad already been 
the 07 of diſeaſe... al £5 non. 1101 i as Q 


Dns. TROTTER next en that the 
advocates for a direct, debility, | as the prin- 


ciple. in their pathology of, the diſeaſe, 
either from a defect of e 3x 
vitiated ſtate of | it, have not told us, that * 
an emaciated, condition of the body. Was, 
one of its 1 ymptoms... He has, on the, 
contrary; ue that the ſpare habit of. 
body leaſt favourel the approach of ſcurvy, 
which he is clear is never attended with 
 emaciation as a pathognomonic ſymptom. 


In this opinion he ſeems to have been 


Þ 5 L9A T7 TO KT mn Eo YAY 172 * 


ſupported 


AS 
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ſyppotted by the obſervations of his me» . 


dical acquaintances in the navy: for the 


- contrary has been reported by them, as 
frequently occurring; viz. that in a cor- 


pulent ſtate of body, the moſt hideous 


features of the diſeaſe are expreſſed ; ſuch 


= 


as, the bloated looks and | countenance . 


ſwelling of the legs; oppreſſion about the 


rafts Go of 58 its, Ke. 7 D2 


7 1 ſhall obſerve; that if the "NE" 
riots - iu ſuch conſtitutiobs with peculiar 
virulence, and i thoſe alone terminates 


in ſudden death; and: if the above be the 
ſymptoms | in fe” worlt” bf ſes, I think 


it may be fais "implied, that the fatality 


18. occaſioned by the injury done to the 


vis VITAE, and to the motions and res, | 


| powers of the ſyſtem, and that' the flui 
which -ought to circulate, are in ren 


A TT 4 2 1 
wary 9 00 7. W eds hog 


29-10 pal 306 
-/Thets is an pa ma ee 
| LIND's 'work, which it will be here proper 


to notice. «& Perſons,” ſays he, "very. 


„% much emaciated either with the flux 
6781 conſumption,” are ſeldom or never 
| in "232708 ſeized 


- 
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bt ſeized with the ſeurvy.” I do not know. 
how this is to be accounted for, unlels 


on one of the two following principles, | 


viz. either becauſe theſe, diſeaſes ate of a, 
ſpecific nature contrary to ſcurvy, that. i it 
that they are attendant: on the inſlam- 
matory temperament, and cauſed by a. 
peculiar, acrimony, or that the human 
conſtitution is not liable to two, diſeaſes at 
one and the ſame time. Again, it does 
not follow, that becauſe ſuch perſons, are 


very: much emaciated, there muſt exiſt the. 


true idiopathic. debility, or univerſal loſs, 


v4 


of tone in the muſcular fibre, which. has, 


been A ſo PW, N i to, 
Icuryys . t baoifgqent; vir d .yem 3 
4-49 eb rel bann 61 

Dx. TROTTER: es: on, to proye,. that 
the; mdigeſtibleneſs of a ſea diet is not 
the; cauſe of ſcurvy, by obſerving, that 
the acids. uſed in the cure of ſcuryy do 
not injure or weaken the digeſtive powers, 
though, ſuch. are often very freely uſed, 
even to an incredible quantity. Byt this 
is not the caſe on man other occaſions,, 
and it is, very properly obſerved, that they 
rage dig even in mall quan- 


5 © C tities, 


* 


W 
9 Y e 
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* 
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tities, in 4 in ack | bypochondrc 


W 16 pitoghbs19q: dit 1605 
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ben e. whole of theſs oat the 
author concludes, '** that a ſea diet is not 
productive of ſcurvy from being hard 
of digeſtion, or not affording ſufficient 
„ nouriſhment, and that in this diſeaſe, 
there are, really, no ſymptoms of a 
* men ſtomach Fee ee e eg 


1 ty 13 4 288 4 


* 4 4 , : . " | 
aim VE, 11 175 10 BY g ie! 7 


\ "Dx. TROTTER next proceeds wk own 
particular opinion. He avoids offering 
40 arguments s againſt the debility preſent 
ein the ſcurvy; on the contrary, the 
„ relaxed: tone, and diminiſhed coheſion, 
„ of the muſcular fibre are admitted in 
„ their fulleſt extent.“ And he readily 
allows, that the remote cauſes are of a 


"debilitating nature. But his NEw opINtoN 


is, that there is à ſtate of body to be cor- 
rected, independent of that debility in the 
primary moving powers, and not to be 
accompliſhed by means to reſtore the tone 
and tenſion of muſcular fibres. 7 


Conſiſtently 
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Conſiſtently with theſe ideas, he ſays, 
that the prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes 
only accelerate the approach of ſcurvy, 
by the general debility which they. induce: 


and he afterwards ſupports the opinion, 


that a deficiency of recent vegetable, mat- 
tet, and not a diet of ſalted, meat, is the 
immediate cauſe of the complaint. So 
much has he made up his mind on this 
point, that he ſays, Foy cold is not neceſ- 
fſary to excite the diſeaſe; that it is 
e equally found Virulent in its ſymptoms 
av between the, tropics as at GREENLAND 3 


„that even a hunud, atmoſphere, is not 


* <<. neceſſaty, as it is to! be met with in 
we mildeſt dry weather; and that, ** even 
an unfayourable prediſpoſition, of the 
«, body is not required,” when, the, above 
immediate; cauſe operates on the, ſyſtem. 
For pg. TROTTER, has ſeen the, diſegſę at- 
tack the hardy ſeaman, againſt, his reſo- 
lution of mind to prevent it, and the, effect 
of exerciſe to overeqme it. There i is, hows 
ever, an, eyident contradiction n. in dhe ken- 
r of ſome . theſe obſervationß .. 825 


Sales ISI lom 10 HO M93 Ne; 


_— 
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As: 4 ſtriking inſtance where the predift 
F9fine. cauſes to health, from climate and 


weather, were favourable, he has mientioned 


DR, LANE s account, when it attacked the 
whole fleet under Lon D RoODNEY's com- 
mand in the year 1 782. This experienced 
author was then of opinion, that the diſ- 
eaſe, on that occaſion, was to be attributed 
to the ſea diet, as the ſole cauſe, for the 
crews had very ow arora in Nee a 


7135 5 V. OY 11871 We 5 | 4. 4. 3. 5 4 1 


141 


101 1011701 & [61 5 inen 


5 As further N to "the Invelligiion. 


of the particular pathology of ſcurvy; DR. 


TROTTER has obſerved, that The de- 


40 bility attending it is of fo ſingular, a 


6 nature, that nothing ſeems analagous 
« to it; 3. and that there 1 is no diſeaſe re- 
4 lated to it, by any concourſe of ſymp-. 
* toms, or method of cure. Wine Will 


not prevent it, much. leſs cure it; and it 


is not even deſired by che moſt Ke 
ſcorbutic Peaks, . 1199 


917 7 1 'F „011810815 45 597925! 14755 
105 The celebrated PERUVIAN, ee 


bet Siren to the utmoſt extent, has never 


6s been 


FE" 
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$5 been known to check if progreſs; or 
cure the ſeurvy.“ It has not been even 
found uſeful by the navy ſurgeon in the 
ſcorbutic ulcer, covered with its cot of ; 
blood: although, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time as twenty- four hours, limes and le- 


mons have altered the condition of ſuch 1 
ſores, and have diſpoſed them to put on 4 
a florid and healthy appearance. A diet 4 


of freſh meat is not even neceſſary, for 
the cure will be effected hy only allowing 
freſh vegetables, and particulatly the acid 
fruits, to the ſeamen, A plentiful ſupply |. 
of apples has been alſo Knowh "to Ns =. 
the 8 in a . feu, ds. e 


4 n 384-3 
59718 AA 17 


EAA elo and debut are ſometimes. 1 
cauſed to a very great degree, by the uſe = 
of acid fruits. This was the caſe among the . "4 
negroes under the care of Dx. TROTTER 3 8 = 
notwithflanding which, the cure went” on >: Ny 9 
progrefſively by their uſe, though they 
had conſtantly occaſioned a yery lax and | [4 
_ purging ſtate of the bowels, and a con- 
derable degree of emaciation. Thus, the 
antiſcorbutie effects of the fruit were not 5 t:4 
leſſened by ſuch an operation. Theſe facts ⁵ 


4 
1 42 
1419906 


coufirm i 
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confirt” Du: TROTTER in his Alien 


that there is 4 flate'of the" body to be 


wa torritied, befides the debility.” Dix. HAN 
has tecorded a ſtriking inſtanee in ſupport | 
* = ry opinion,“ which -Dr. TROTTER. 
cdnfiders as a ſtrong argument againſt'the 
gradual” diminution of the vital power be; 


ing the proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


tro < | 4 v6 
+ N * GONG TN ten! 


Thee oceurjence e of the Aitenſe ſeurvy 
on the ALPS, and of thoſe diſeaſes a 
the wd climate of NAPLES, the pete- 
vers 7 gangrehes,' as ariſing 
7005 che f me cauſe, 'ta wit, a famine, 
and recorded " by 'DR, MIL MAN ! in his 2 


© qu / into the ſource of the feurvy and fu 
trid ſeuers, is accounted for by DR. TROT- 


TER on a different principle from the 
laſt nated author, namely, that the want 
of a vegetable diet had occafioned the 
diſeaſe on the mountains, but from its 
abounding in the vallies, it had ſecured 
the inhabitants from that complaint. 
though it had prediſpoſed their bodies to. 
* the contagion "Df" ren This 
| SW O04 do * 9 eig fack 


$03 VC: eser inge ges 
- = „ 
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* Page 301 of his obſervations, 
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fact has led DR TEA to make tlie | 0 1 


follow ing general obſervation. 12 We 2 
LY acquainted - with, and can allow, ne 3 
bs other m m of the remote cauſes; - 
| 72 jalluencing the opetstion of 4 ſea. 
« gict; than what ariſes from a Mae” : 
« of freſh vegetable matter. From the 
1 moſt northern latitnde of the-artie girels 
„that has been navigated; to the an v 
tits .effeQts have been conſtant an u 
in producing oN preg ack”. 
« ſets of a ſea. diet ate ears ed 
be. by the conourti 14 ations of bund | I. 
0 fatigue, preceding illyefs,” ſedative ka 
be ſions, &c. thou - theſe wall (0cea 
14 ally accelerate yy approach of (ng 
10 eee . Nr. 4 f 


a5 ** 4 


9 27 - * 
ine N % 91,010 FR: 
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0 fora obe teten o on the pra profiles 


Tepnramended by IND an MILMAN, , a6 

being inconfiſtent with their, theories; on 
the imprapriety of r. ug dhe 
lemon juice, aud citric acid to be Mee, 
in order to render them the more fudatifie 
and djutetic : and on the clicks aeg 
| up the patients ſpirits; by good news, &c. 

«._ _ as- ert en n by the 
roſe HY r 8 


WM 7 5 


7 


. een ch . 
7 ty 


E= 8 


, AY 
ORE of the weakened muſcular 


1 fees. 


_ Eular manner. to 


* 


auen: (cenkh. in. w. isles 
bn dex xxx has too much diſhelief about 


13 him. ig this partieulat, ) he, ums up, his 
ar, ments againſt the doQrij: 
| Wie following general concluſions. -- 


of, debility, 


1ſt, That a ſeaman's._ diet, as confihing 
Ki bhlted neat, Kc. does not produce 
ſqurvy,, by weakening the digeſtive. powers, 
from. By its zindigeſtible nature, and thereby 


| abſtractin nur} ſhmept from the body.. : 


388 Weg het the dehility Which accompa- 
ON re ire 
re found a 110 


in reſtoring the tone, tenſion, and ; 


of at 2gnzfd> vine SFT 
Eil 6, prox mate, caule. of 
Furey; 15.49 il e be fought, for. from. om 
Rate of the blood. nosd bac gong7t 


gnivvollc} or do apagor, 2s + AaTTOAT 
ad ? .nonibs tho et to df gs 16 8101 


Dl now approaching to a lr 
3 Which intereſts me mo 
reſpeg to my. own. — 
and — wn | 
£0 FFE; to,t 
ba mann. 1 15 09 Fenn 


ene, 
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| foveratice;' that affiſtiiſee/ fron hd ms le 


 reddica, which'is How 6 to be fund From b 


ba 


| recent vegetable matter: for ffeſl{ de 
bles, he obſerves,” ate diffleult to be 

cured, When the diſenfe 18 Hot fal, 
in'ſhips'at fea. Hie fill remains To" con- 

vinoed of bur prefent Impetfect knowl 

of this diſeaſe,” and or the difficuleies! at- 


tending the inveffigätictr of it, that he Has 


been'drived to b lüge dhe 4 Wige 

ee nod Knot, dh de Wend the- 

„ Feient for the fox of curigg 1 
«for it pur, He M Wet "ya? Wks hi 


+ aan -50103 23 Zänofter ui foi ll 
ale, eee, ech 10 Wilidif 


- The 00 E. g Fog 
Vlogs: rs al ar 192 
appears to be f tHSSUGIo HMH. A. dam 
ſtance had been dere ks of 85 5 


' TROTTER, as appegtg\iby the following 


note at page 36 of his firſt edition.“ The 


ne Howed BY 4th? HBfobr-. 


« rhages' (nibtltig ho We og nd b 


«;nteftines) Was aTWays Gr 24% 


— dee er ir deln 
AIR . 


688" xt 
tied fouhd Tt 


has obſerved,” thut He 


Ae 8 2 | | of 


* 


1 Ares be b 


— ee Wh 4 ts patisut was 
Werith. Pfbm the effect of lemon juice 
el Poor on the ſcoldutio vlcer pn. 
Tor bl is of opinzon, that it Ne 
Ser eue eee Mlb 


n G nn 


Jnſpmoof of thats e blood, 


1 —— lip and 


* corhers of the eyes where the blood 
eſſels ate moſt; expoſed, are narrowly 


' «1Vexamined;" they appent of 4 greeniſſi 
tinge. Aud he has) further obſerved, 


n the eblour of the face afterwards 


[166 beconies more darkiſh: or livid, and that 
4 the gums have ah unuſoal-livid appear- 
tie. DR H ald makes men- 
tion, = wo awe chauge in the blood is 
246. erpteſſed, in the tnoſt ieh manner, on 
Stegthie ebeeks and lips, which is further: 
ſupported by bn. GRAIGRR's denominating 

it of a lid colour. - Ib Lune remarks 

ſeem to prove the altered texture and ap- 
of the blood; and we havefother 


: —— ef, che“ ſamervifrom: 
n who has alfb written on this 
marine diſeaſe. (R904 £7 vs obgor Inn 


eb 1811 DUS ; NUR. bana 3; S eeib 
at e 8 Þ From 
* | ns 1 


in the paſſage of the blood thraugh the 
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Fm all theſe, authorities, as, well 28 
"fig, his dum obſenratian 5s nn TROF-TER 
concludes, +, that;the Aarid, Ry 
#5 of the blood is changed in ſcuryy, toa 
0 wanne ee ann, 


a bold 9114: 0 got hihelgs 2 SAGA! ir] - 
I „„ 
fervations on the difference in the colour of 
the venous and arterial; blood, aud. takes 
notice, that phyfiologiſts have always: des- 
eribed the venous 48 daskeſt. The 
4 florid colour) ſays he, ſeems therefore 
e to be gradually changed and expended in 
the courſe of ciaculatiou from the heart 
to the extreme weſſels on the furface of 
4 the body. It is alſo found again reſtored 


dungs, by tdie action - of ſomething 
- $:which136 eee (tors the;) mee 
4, ducing/reſpirativn.” ABS bil 10 IL | 
15 bus' es bote dt ov01q ot as 


Hle has borrowedchis proofs. and <xpla- | 


nation of this change trow the experuments 
cf ps. E. SON, who, it appeał . 


firſt made them known in hisbinaugural 
gillertation at EDINBURGH 3 m_ afterwards 


447 ** in & 
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in an ENGLISH - FRO! under the tile af 


Ne canneckian of i life with: . reſpirationg* 
Works. I havr not yet met with. © 


Sit ar 10 la bt AS ehe non 


»Da, k. OoOoD⁰W̃ IN, it appears, has had tlie 
ſame object in view, as DR,CRAWFORD, 
and has confirmed by his experiments the 
for as quoted by Dn: TnOr TRR he has 
proved, . that the blood repeives its more 
n florid colour during the action of reſpi- 
dation ; and this he has aſcribed to tlie 
Lcchemical effect af the pure part of the 

di atmoſpheric air, commonly called de- 
«  phlogiſticated air.“ Dx. TAO TEA alſo 
obſerves, that ſome of what he has called 
 DR-,GOODWIN:8: collaterab experiments, guf- 
uſp the concluſion, that vitalq air, in 

ae -Gtuations,, will change the dark 
2880 lexion of the blood to a florid 
dice vr. 1 am ſurptiſed he has not con- 
ſolted on- en aπννννον this ſubject· | 
Ii tarts 979d). yd momigo at bf» 
n. rnorynn has quoted verbatim the 
5 partichlat experiment made by Du. οο,ẽjꝶ =» 

weit, proting chis cle of dephlogiſticated 5 
anton the venous blood, taken from the 
How e mwWaood 4d Io £9 2380 ---jugular 
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particular manner iu which it was made, 
a phænomenon attends it, Wwhh¹Eẽ&h | mefits' 
notice. Quickſilver was made uſe of in the 
experiment; the blood ſuddenly. became 
florid; and a few minutes after, the quick 


ſilver aſcended two ot thirte lines in the re. 
oeiver. This - circunifiatice: ſeems} by, the 
quotations to-be:attrjibuted/toaiſmall-pors! 


tion of air diſappratiug dn the ꝓroceſs : but 
it no doubt ought doqhave been attributed 


tothe ſenſible heat; produted by the un⁰»,-l 


of the phlogiſton of the blood -with:[the* 
deph logiſticated air in the receiver und 
expanding the quickſil ver. told 


pollen satt ad afl 36 5mot 15d3 vid 


Dx. rnor & therefore concludes, from 
theſe experimenits;/ that the black ebleutf 
Hof the blpod'in [ſcurvy is owing "to/ithe* 


„ of this principle (che dephito-" 


«, giſticated'or! vital air) by the remote” 


cauſts ,und he then proceeds ts ſtietig 
then his opinion by ſhewing that vital 


air iss component principle of freſh 
vegetables, but particulatly of thoſe, 


that are found moſt effeQuatofor che / | 


ad mont 19187. boold' anon S nouns 
See page 63 of pt. avopmin's work. 
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. cure of this diſeaſe and by inveſtigating | 


the principle, on which freſh efculent - 
h vegetables and aeid fruits prevent and 
cure the diſtaſe; lie hopes to throw very 
conſiderable 5 e eee 
b e i 26h Nat 7b 


Ds. bene 4 15 anti If DR: 
| u ſentiments, reſpecting the effects 
and operation of recent vegetables, and is 
at a loſs to underſtand how the antiſcor- . 
butie hetbs are of uſe by promoting and 
increafing the ſecretions; „ unleſs ſome- 
* thing noxious is to be eliminated from 
the body.” I believe it can be made 
hereafter to appear, that a ſomething nox- 

jous is corrected in the habit, and after- 
| wards expelled from it, by the very prins 
ciple, on which DR. TROTTER has ſup- 
| poſed recent vegetable matters to effect a 
cure. But their diuretic effefts are to be 
conſidered as a ſecondary operation from 
them, by their baving contributed to 
reſtore the neceſſary conſtitutional ſtimu« 
lus, which ſupports: the tone and energy 
of all 2 moving fibres of 
| e 


; | 
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Pu, TROTTER, mentions the cafe. of 
4 lady he knew, ; who, from. a ſevere 
Ayſpeptic ate, of the ſtomach, obliging 
her to, live for , weeks together, ſolely. on 
apima food, had many ſerious ſymptoms 
of the true ſcurvy, even to livid ſpots c 
her legs; ſhe could not uſe vegetables, 
therefore Dx. TROTTER concludes, - . that 
the, autiſcorbutic herbs cannot ſttengthen 
the tone of the ſtomach, or inyigorate the 
organs, of digeſtion z but When the indi- 
geſtion w NN wore off, this lady, could take them. 
This caſe. ſutely proves, that 2 debility 0 of 
| the digeſtive organs, even with A, freſh, ani- 
lee Nen pr#diſpoling, Eaute, to 
5 ſeuryyz how mach, | more likely then is this 
to be! the cate, under the debilitating Pa, 
tion of fo many noxious ogeurrences. in the 
ſeannan's way, of fe. We are, left, bort, 


a4 


ever by the author to conjeQure,, by chat 
means the indigeſtion, and. the ſymptoms! 
of ſeurvy, } in the aboye caſe, were removed, 
or in what, ſpace of; timez or, order, they, 
diſappeare ae 103 yh 22211 215) Nofler 

Non has den hn enoggut die aul 


In, "Farther, confitmation of this new. 
0” of ſcuryvy, DR, TROTLER, has 


t re; 
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. in all the caſes. which he has 
attended, the longings and defires of the 
| patient for acids; and has conſidered it as 
one of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts in nature we 
are acquainted with. He has repeatedly ob- 
ſerved the ſcorbutic ſlaves throw away the 
ripe guavas, and devour the green ones 
with eagerneſs. Theſe extreme ſymptoms 
of corporeal diſtreſs could ſurely ' only at- 
tend the worſt of caſes. But certainly the 
ſame concluſion cannot be drawn, from the 
circumſtance of a few raw ſailors of the 
BERWICK, who were only tainted with the 
diſeaſe, receiving ſo much benefit from 
their viſit to the ISLE or wiGnrT, to which 
place they were purpoſely ſent for the 
benefit of air and exerciſe. Theſe were the 
antiſcorbutics which certainly relieved them, 
though it does not take from the applica- 
tion and intent of DR. TROTTER's remark, 
on the pretended {kill of the old ſailor who 
attended them, who on taſting ſelected 
only thoſe berries and herbs, which poſſeſſed 
an acid quality. 


To determine the principle on which re- 


cent vegetable matter proves of ſo much 
utility 
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utility in the prevention and cure of ſcurvy,” 
DR. TROTTER next proceeds to inveſtigate 
the nature of the citric acid, as abounding 
in the lemon. 
a 1 | * : ne 
It rents, that every ſubſtance. termed 
acid is found to be compoſed of the acidi- 
fying principle, and a baſe peculiar to itſelf. 
This is faid to conſtitute: the difference of 
| acids; each has its own radical; but what 
communicates acidity to the whole is vital 
air, or the dephlogiſticated air of pn. 
PRIESTLEY. Modern chemiſts are of opi- 
nion, that vital air, or what is thought to be 
more properly called oæygene, is a compo- 
nent principle of the acid fruits, and vn. 
TROTTER has therefore concluded, that 
this is the quality which they reſtore to the 
human body, te under _ | 


He obſerves, that it has been atready 
proved, that the blood in this diſeaſe is 
changed from a florid to a livid or black 
colour, and that, from DR. GOoODWIN'S 
experiments, vital air is the principle in 
nature, which reſtores the florid colour to 
the vital fluid. From theſe premiſes it tis. 

bs 2 ob- 
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obvious, that the falutary effect of the 


citric 25 Is Wins to this quality. 
A AE 

The ſum ef the pregoding facts 
and obſervations is, „that the proximate 
& cauſe of ſcurvy is nothing elſe but a 
% ſomething abſtracted from the body, by 
<<. the remote cauſes, and from what has 
« been juſt delivered, that /omething is 
40 prongynced by DR. TROTTER to be Vi- 
66 TAL AIR.” 4 ID ; 


The 1 princi iple, 
by which this $0METHING' is reſtoted to the 
conſtitution; is expreſſed by the author in 
the following paſſage: ** we are of opinion, 


that the citric acid ĩs decompoſed by the 
„ organs of digeſtion and aſſimilation, 


after which the oxygenous principle is 


i by chemical attraQtion blended with the 
66 + cplating maſs. 5 . 


Here the non at laſt fails of inveſti- 
gating, in my opinion, the true nature of 
the diſeaſe. He is, as it appears to me, 
juſtified. in thinking, that the citric acid 
cures by the * air in its com- 

poſition; : 
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oſition; but he falls ſhort. of eſtabliſhing 
its modus operandi by a clear connection with 
the true pathology of the diſeaſe; and 
from the acknowledged difficulty of the 
ſubject he has been compelled immediately 
to add, that what other changes the oxy- 
« genous principle may undergo, beſides 
66 giving the blood a florid colour, he does 
6 not feel himſelf bound to explain.“ 


After having enumerated the aſtoniſh- 
ingly rapid and ſucceſsful effects of the 
lemon juice in the worſt of caſes, DR. 
TROTTER has made the following obſerva- 
tion, immediately upon having noticed the 
abſorption of the effuſed blood in different 
parts of the body. © This abſorption, 
* ſays he, beſpeaks a degree of ſtimulus 


4 66 


* communicated to the lymphatic ſyſtem, 
6. as well as to the ſanguiferous, as ſoon as 
the blood has received a ſufficient quan» 
« tity of the vivifying principle.” Does 
not this language clearly convey the idea, 
that the citric acid ultimately acts on the 
motions and moving powers of the circu- 
lating ſyſtem, in its progreſs of operating 
to reſtore the healthful condition of all 
the circulating fluids ? ; 

"In 
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In been the explanation of the 
action of the citric acid on the conſtitution, 
be attempts to do away the idea of its 
emaciating directly, by the operation of 

purging, on the RE fingular theory. 


He his i it is vrobable, « that a pro- 
&« portion of undecompoſed acid fo affects 
« the aſſimilation of the aliment, that it is 
« taken unprepared into the blood veſſels, 
«« peculiarly acts upon the fat, reduces it 
1 to a ſaponaceous ſtate, and diſpoſes i it to 
run off by the excretions, thereby indu- 
„ cing a waſting of the beſhy parts, and 
, adipoſe ſubſtance.” | I 


He then ſtarts a queſtion, which the au- 
thor thinks might be raiſed againſt his 
theory, why every acid is not equally. 
effectual in the cure of ſcurvy, ſince they 
all poſſeſs this common principle, and, 
many of them in a much greater degree 
than the lemon juice? He flatters himſelf 
to do away the apparent objection complete- 
ly, by the ging 3h ſtatement. 

It, 


. 


„ | | 
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It ſeems from the experiments of modern 
chemiſts, that the oxygenous principle bears 
different degrees of attraction to different 
ſubſtances, and to the radicals of the 
various acids. In a table propoſed by 
MEsskS. LAVOSIER, DE FOURCROY, and 
others, 1787, are to be found thoſe bodies, 
of which oxygene is a compound, arrang- 
ed according to their degrees of elective at- 
traction or affinity. At the top of this 
column is water; next follows nitrous acid, 
carbonic acid, ſulphuric acid, &c. and not 
till after the tartarous acid, come the oxa- 
lic, gallic, -citric, and malic acids: Thus 
it appears, that theſe latter acids are more 
- eaſily decompoſed by the powers of diges- 
tion, from their radicals and the oxygene 
being combined in weaker degrees of attrac- 


tion, and therefore become more ſpeedily 
anti: ſcorbutic. 


He alſo thinks another objection might 
be urged, as remarked in the following 
quære. How happens it, that the acetous 
acid cannot cure the ſcurvy, ſince it has 
more oxygene in its compoſition, than the 
malic, citric, or oxalic acids? He an- 


| ſwers 


8 
85 


4 I 13 
Cl 4rivdid 70 rt 


ſwers this objection by obfervin 285 wat Fi 


the attraQtion between the radical and the 
oxygene of the acetous acid is more reci- 
procally propottioned to one another, it 
Cannot fo readily undergo a decompoſition 
in the body, from their union being thereby 
the firmer, and therefore it only acts upon 
the fat, and ig diſpoſed to run off by the 
excretories. This Opinion he thinks con- 
firmed by the circumſtance of the nitrous 
and ſfphuric acids paſſing through the 
body pure, and unaltered, as when receiv=- 
ed into the ſtomach, in whatever manner 
exhibited, notwithſtanding their acidity 
pegel to wat RI __ | 


He 8 to the concluſion of his 
theory; with an eulogy on the importance 
of pure vital air to the animated; as well 
as the inanimate parts of nature, calling 
it the oxygenous principle, on which not 
only reſpiration, ſanguification, and ſecre- 
tion, may have to depend for perfection, 
but as influencing and ſupporting combus- 


tion, vegetation, the calcination of mes 


tals, &c. in ſhort afferting; that “ its in- 
oy * MYENOS 1 18 unbounded, and that the modi- 
6s ications 


: > * 
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ke fications of its "gency' are. Wink aca 
6 + culation.” Wo” N 


Ll - v 3 
* 


Ne theſe extenſive ideas of 
its univerſal operation, DR. TROTTER has 
very honourably acknowledged himſelf. 
at a loſs to explain, the ratio e 
4 of ſcurvy, and in What manner a dis- 
* eaſed ſtate of the blood communicates 
its influence to the moving powers of 
the body,” although he has diſcovered, 
* that the cloat of blood, covering the 
* ulcer in the inyeterate. ſtage of the dis- 
6s temper, 18 peculiar to the diſeaſe; and 
that the ſerous parts of the blood, by 
6 the application of · any ſtimuli to the 
& ſore, ſhew not the leaſt diſpoſition to be 
converted into pus, as in other caſes,” 
He has therefore ſaid, ** that ſcurvy is at- 
<< tended by a train of ſymptoms: peculiar 
«* to itſelf, and which the genius of the 
diſtemper has rendered extremely diffi- 
„cult to explain.“ 


6 


+, DR, TROTTER (commences his obſerva- 
tions on the prevention and cure of ſcur- 


9 
* Uu n 
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vy, by remarking, that the cauſes, why 
it nl continues the ſcourge of long 
&* voyages and a ſea life,” are in part ir- 
- remediable, notwithſtanding the wiſe re- 
gulations, which have been of late years 
adopted. He has conſidered the prevention 
of it ſo much connected with rules for the 
general health of ſeamen, that he has pre- 
miſed his particular treatment of the dis- 
"eaſe, with remarks, iſt, on the method 
of recruiting our navy by the impreſs ſer- 
vice, and on its inconveniences as preedis- 
poſing to ſcurvy : 2dly,—on the humidity 
of:1the atmoſphere on board king's ſhips, 
from various cauſes; and zdly, —on the 
want of a due ventilation from various in- 
attentions, and defect of diſcerument in 
that buſineſs. 

He then properly obſetves, that the 
prevention of all diſeaſes muſt depend upon 
a knowledge of the prediſpoſing and occa- 
ſional cauſes: but though of this opinion, 
he has ſaid, that all the prædiſpoſing 
cauſes operating together cannot produce 
the diſeaſe scvkvy without the exciting 
Cauſes, A diet of ſalted meat, or ſmoke 
N dried 


F 4 
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dried proviſions, without freſh vegetables, 
have been generally looked on as the excit- 
ing cauſes: but DR. TROTTER has advane - 
ed it as his opinion, that a deficiency of 
£ recent vegetable matter alone is the OCCay 
“ ſional cauſe of ſeuryy.” 


I think 1 have now properly prepared my 
reader, by the preceding facts and obſerva- | 
tions, from yarious writers on ſea-ſcurvy, 
for receiving my opinion of the pathology 
and proximate cauſe, of the diſeaſe. I have 
thought it of conſequence to make them 
well acquainted with the various modern 
explanations of this unique diſorder, as ĩt 
is my opinion, that many of the land- dis- 
eaſes of the ſkin may be looked on as 
modifications of that yirulent ſporadic com- 
plaint, owing to the operation of the ſame 

remote cauſes acting on particular tempera- 
ments, and producing that variety of what 
are called ſcorbutic affections, either from 
the tardineſs of their approach, or from a 
leſſer number of them acting at the ſame 
time, independent of their being diurnally 
counteraQted, as I have ſaid before, by ſome 
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circumſtances, - in the mode of living on 
land, favourable to health. Theſe reaſons 
muſt render it uſeful to well underſtand 
the nature and treatment of SEA-8CURVY- 
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SECTION. iv. 


co. 


THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF SCURVY 18 

A CERTAIN MokzID STATE OR 'IM- 
PAIRED ACTION OF THE INTESTINAL 
AND CUTANEOUS CAPILLARY VESSELS, 
OCCASIONED BY THE SEDATIVE Ex- 
FECTS OF A REDUNDANT QUANTITY 
or PHLOGISTON,IN THE PRIME VIE 
AND HABIT, FROM THE NATURE OP 
' THE DIET OF SEA-FARING PEOPLE. 


SUPPORTED by the preſent improved 
ſtate and promiſing proſpect of the ſcience of 
medicine, by the method of experiment 
sand induction alone,“ I may venture to 
confider it as probable, that the 'nuMo- 
RAL PATHOLOGY cannot long ftand its 
ground; though while all our theories re- 
main involved in great obſcurity, and en- 
compaſſed with numerous and encreaſing 


diff g 


* CRAWFORD on animal heat. 
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difficulties, from the multiplication of the. 
organic functions of an, animal machine, by 

' THAT ox will no doubt continue for ſome 
time the ſubject of Fouts: 


The principle for our future 3 % 
tion of the diſeaſes of the human body, 
as laid down by the experienced. head and 
obſerving eye of CULLEN, in the, preface 
to his firſt lines of the practice of phyſic, 
authoriſes me to attempt the following | | 
/ elucidation of ſcurvy. If I ſhould fail of ® 
ſatisfying the well ſtored mind, ſuch an in- 
telligent reader will be readily. diſpoſed to 
attribute it to the difficulty of diſerimina- 
ting between the: various motions and mo- 
ving powers of the animal œconomy, as con- 
nected with the diſeaſe: but I am of opi- 
nion with DR. CULLEN, that though difficult 
it ſhould be attempted, with the hope, 
that from the multitude of future obſervers 
on this new principle, it will at Jaſt perfect 
that © better train of inveſtigation,” in 
which it was that celebrated ꝓrofeſſor's opi- 
nion phyſicians have been of late years 
engaged, 


1 4 
* 1 * 
of * 
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In my early, obſerbatiöhis on ſcurvy, in 


| the ſerond fedion of the bERNATO-PA 
© THOLOGIA, I faid, that we thould call 


« 75a; the proximate cauſe, which imme- 
« diately brings about the morbid condi- 
tion of the ſkin, and that, I then fuppoſed, 
« would be found ſeated in the veſſels of 
40 the parts affected. 125 2 

"'Y "RE 

That opinion is JOY ian Sith 
4 preſent inveſtigation of the ſubject, 
on the principle of its being cauſed 9 
noxious alimentary ingeſta, operating on 
the abſorbing principle of the e 
canal, and truly accords with there being 


Vat ONE SCURVY. LY 


Scunvr is certainly a deranged ſtate of 
the whole animal ſyſtem, characterized 
more or leſs; by the leading features of 'a 
diminution of the yital and muſculas prin- 


ciples, and the marks of a putreſeent ne” 17 


of whe e laid in the capillary We 


1. am of opinion, that the animal mY | 
nomy is to be conſidered as an dat 


machine, liable to a loſs of balance in the 
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action 
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5 * 0 
action of its Aera parts, from various 
cauſes, but Rill ſo poſſeſſed with inherent 


powers to carry fomward the fluids to be a 


circulated through! i it, and to be effuſed 
and ſecreted by it, that when deranged by 
any noxious matters acting on its living 
powers, the fluids muſt, of courſe, ſtag- 
nate, and muſt, ſooner or later, put on 
the appearance of what has bogy 

putreſcent change. . 1 


The animal machine is moreover 18 by 


complicated, in as far as it is every where 
endowed with active and moving powers 
to ſupply its deficiencies and eyacuations, 
by an abſorbing principle, and thus to 


inſtil, or take in, nutritious and vivifying 


particles, of various kinds, from the air 
and the aliment, by the two principal 
ſurfaces of the body, Vir. internally, by 


| the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube; and exter- 


nally, by the pulmonary and cutaneous 
organs. We ſurely cannot deny that brin- 
ciple to the animal, «hich has been admit - 
ted to exiſt in the vegetable, kingdom. 
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Various cauſes connected with the at- 
moſphere, appear capable of debilitating 
our animal machine; but on no occaſions 
ſo much, as when it is fl deprived of a 
free ventilation of THE ATMOSPHERICAL 
AIR, from which it is to generate and abſorb - 
the due quantity of abſolute heat; and, 
in the ſecond place; of a proper degree of 
CORPOREAL EXERCISE, by which the 
powers of all its various ſecerning organs 
and emunctories are promoted. Such ex- 
® ternal cauſes are of themſelves ſufficient, 
in my opinion, to derange the proceſſes of 
chylification and ſanguification ; but when 
to theſe are added the depreſſing power of 
MENTAL AFFLICTIONS; it cannot at all 
be wondered at, that so MANY REMOTE 
CAUSES combined, ſnould fo quickly affect 
digeſtion, and poiſon chylopoietic abſorp- 
tion. Such a combination would: ſurely 
produce hurtful” effects on the eſtabliſhed 
- idioſyneracy' between the RIM Viz/and 
the TRUE SKIN, and clearly ſupported vAN 
8WIETEN in his opinion, that the exciting 
effects of indigeſtible matters in the ſto- 


mach, aggravated the ſymptoms of the 
ſcurvy. 
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Still it appears, if full weight is to be 


given to the recent obſervations of Dx. 


TROTTER, that ALL THESE injurious ſtates 
and conditions of human exiſtence, to 


which too many of our fellow creatures 


are expoſed, are not of themſelves Alx 
SUFFICIENT to produce a true SEA-SCURVY, 


under the diſadvantage of an unwholeſome 


animal, and a debilitating farinacegus, diet, 
unleſs there be wanting, at the ſame time, 
a ſufficient quantity of RECENT VEGET A- 
ein, è 65s Tru 


|. 


Let THS LAST be granted, and what are 
we then to conelude? We can only con- 


clude, that sven A PAR of a ſeaman's 


diet, corrects, agreeable to Dx. TROTTER'S 
opinion, a certain ſtate of the © ſyſtem, 
brought on by the morbid action of the 
remote cauſes, and which ſtate he has 
conſidered | to be an abftraftion-of the 
„ IT AL, or dephlogiſticated, arr, from 
the blood; but ui%,ß may be equally 
looked on, as owing to adiminiſbed generation 


_of IT,“ from a debility in tlie ordinary 


motions and ' moving powers, regulating 
and controuling ANIMAL HR Ar. 
oy What 
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What the particular tendency of ſuch a 
fate of the ſyſtem is, J ſhall now at- 
tempt to elueidate, agreeable to my own 
reaſoning on the pathology of the diſeaſe, 
as an impetiginous affection, and ſhall. 

hope thereby to introduce my reader, to a 
nearer approximation to the true nature 0. 


a ſcorbutic diſordle.. 
r . | A Job -K- DIAL A890 

" . : 
* "IF | S& 5017 21. 


The ſubjects moſt commonly afflicted 
with all the variable degrees of ſea-ſcurvy, 
are firſt gradually, though ſometimes - 
rapidly, debilitated in their ſyſtem, by 
the operation of ſome! one, if not more 
than one, of the remote cauſes of the 
diſeaſe; and, under this and other diſad- 
vantages, are obliged to live principally on 
a diet of ſalted meat, more or leſs tending 
to the putteſcent ſtate, either from age, 
or from other inattentions to it When- 
ever Ihave had the opportunity of enqui- 
ring of the ſeaman, to what be and his 
meſſmates have been acguſtomed to attri - 
bute the diſeaſe on board of: ſhip, they 
have all agreed in conſidering it, as the 
gone of living on ſalted or bad proviſions. 
ä X x 2 Animal 


| 
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Animal heat has been {aid to be pro- 
moted by a putreſcent ſtate of the fluids, | 
either when local, or general. On. this 
principle DR. CRAWFORD accounts for the 


greater degree of heat in putrid fevers, 
and topical inflammations: a dead animal 


ſubſtance, therefore, in a ſtate of putre- 
faction, can be very readily admitted to be 
ſuper · abundantly loaded with the phlogis- 
tic, principle ; ; and when ſuch is received 
into the alimentary canal, under a debili- 
tated condition of the Hſlem, it may 
undergo a very imperfect ſolution by the 
gaſtric and other digeſtive proceſſes, where- 
by the nutritious particles, to be abſorbed 
into the habit, may be rendered of a 
nature too phlogiſticated, independent of 


the topical inſalubrity of the phlogiſion 0 on. 


the vaſcularity of the 8 viæ. 


Theſe perhaps local a atonic c 12800 
ta the prediſpoſing, debility of the ſyſtem 
ſtem the remote cauſes, may naturally 
occaſion a want of that ſufficient energy 


in the veſſels of the, inteſtinal canal, and 


chylopoietic viſcera in general. to dephlo- 
nene n mable air of ſuch a | 
F noxious 
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noxious aliment, and in this way may fail 
to produce the neceſſary quantity of ab- 
ſolute heat, to ſtimulate the ſyſtem of the 
capillary veſſels, as well as the circulation 
thoongh the whole of this animal — i 


The ſedative effelts of this principle of 
inflammability, whether circulating in the 

fluids, or lodged in the primæ viæ, further 
aids the operation of the other remote 
cauſes, by weakening the action of the 
heart, and arterious ſyſtem, either by a 
direct operation on them, or by impairing, 
or totally deſtroying, the eſtabliſhed ſym- 
pathy of action between the veſſels of the 
inteſtinal canal, and thoſe on the outward 
ſurface of the body; and a check is there- 
by given to the exhalation of the phlo- 


giſton by the extreme arterious veſſels of 
the circulating 5 ſtem. 


This capillary aebility is probably at- 
tended with a diminution of the neceſſary 
ſeparation of abſolute heat from the at- 
moſpheric air. The occurrence of this 
diminution 1 in the exhalation and effuſion 
from the arterious ſyſtem, muſt of courſe 


be 
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be attended with a-diminiſhed abſorption 
of abſolute heat, by the veſſels of the 
lymphatic ſyſtem, as well as in ſome places 
by abſorbing veins, if the opinion 1 have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh, of an univerſal 
principle in the animal conſtitution to ge- 
nerate heat, be well founded. This heat 
on the ſurface. of the PxIME viz, as well 
as on thoſe of the lungs and ſkin, proves 
a ſtimulus to the action of all the abſorb- 
ing veſſels, whereby the animal machine 
is duly ſupplied with its pabylum vilæ, 
its univerſal vivitying e, ſs fe 
"KOTIDOAXHS HON 341 4 
Maſt of the 3 facts ak 
vations from writers on the ſcurvy, accord 
in the ſupport of this pathology, which 
ſeems to me well ſuited, to explain the 
various. phænomena of the diſcaſe, and in 
a very evident manner accounts for thoſe. 
particular ſymptoms, mentioned by pn. 
TROT TER, at its | approach and, commence- 
ment, viz. the univerſal pains of the 
body, eſpecially of the ſhin bones; and 
: « the, roughneſs, and dryneſs of the ſkin, 
with its ſenſe of ee ere 
% air colder than uſual )“ 
EY Let 
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Pl us now NY! if the therapeutic treat- 
ment, from which DR. TROTTER has 


drawn his proximate cauſe, is conſonant 
with the above pathology : that is to ſay; 
does the modus operandi of the citric acid 
accord with ſuch an explanation? met 
opinion, it does | by wv Wy”: 7. $10.46 


The ordinary difference of le FO 
ween VENOUS and ARTERIAL | BLOOD has 
been clearly proved by Dr. 'crawtorn's 
experiments to depend upon PHLOGISTON, 
and ABSOLUTE HEAT. It is further iniade 
to appear by DR. TROTTER," ſupported by 
the experiments of DR. 'GoobwiN,” that 
the DARKER COLOUR of ſcorbutic Bl668"3s 
occaſioned by a redundant quantity of the 
INFLAMMABLE/ PRINCIPLE in it, and that 
VITAL, or dephlogiſticated, Alx, is ca- 
pable of again reſtoring it to its FLOKID 


srarz. It has alſo bech further proved; 


* on the induction of euebmatie che 
miſtry,” that the ct T A Aci *conitains 
this ait in large quantity; that it is ealily de- 


compoſes from its xADeAE; arid thit' it, 


in 


* q — 
— —ͤ — —— 
ve PT TIE 


a AEP 10 TE 

in ſome way or other, ſpeedily aQts 1 upon; 
or is taken up into, the avrr, ſo as to 
have a very rapid effect in healing the 
scon BUT TIC Un ER, covered with its effuſed 
CLOAT OF BLOOD. | 


FE br 5 tian preſume 10 "Y 
that the remirkable'falutary effects of 
che Juice” of "1h" Yemprh in toys cure df fes. 
ict echt e 1 Wiring d el 
dundant Pligg in juritg the functions of 
the ohylopoietic viſcera; and to its property 
in refloring” 4 proper” quantity of ab/olure 
bett to the Iyſtem, as the vivifymg — 
ple exciting the motions and pry A wor 

ers of che tbscuEAA vine; „ a 
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The proximate cauſe therefore, as con- 
nected with the Ov V occaſional cauſe àſ- 
ſigned by bu. Tn TEA to wit, 4A DRTI- 
CHENCY"OF RECENT VSO ETABEE MATT EA, 
juſtly appears to me to be no more than the 
rA PRINCYPER; by which the 
tttue immediate cauſe of all the Phænomena 

of ſcurvy is removed; to wit] a preter- 
naturally phlogiſticated ſtate of the vlo6d, 


cauſed by the ſedative effects of a Tea-fari 
; | | TC 3 $.. 4 i life, - : 
ö Vo! Toa: 4 * 
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life, and a putreſcent diet, on the capillary 


_ veſſels of the inteſtinal canal, affecting . 


thereby, from eſtabliſhed balance, all the 


capillary veſſels on the external ſurface of 


the body, 


5 


This reaſoning is quite conſonant with 
its having been conſidered by DR. CULLEN, 
and other writers, as a proper impetiginous 


affection: for the phenomena, eſtabliſh- 
ing a clear deviation from the true ſtandard 


of a healthy circulation, are all noticed as 
occurring on the outward ſurface; of the 
body, either as effloreſcencies or hemor- 
rhages... Why ſuch do not as readily; occur 
on, and from, the lungs, may, on the 
above n be caſily accounted for, 


| 1 may, thanks Kicly nd that 
a diminution of the vital power, by the 
nal prædiſpoſing general cauſe. of ſcurvy, 
and that a certain morbid ſtate, or impaired 


action of the ſyſtem of internal and exter- 


nal capillary veſſels, cauſed by the ſedative 
eſſects of the redundant in the 


prime. vie and babit, . is the. PROXI-. 


MATE CAUSE. | 
Yy SECTION 
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TR \ PROPHYLACTIC, AD pn ATB. 
A FBSALMENT or Sr AnE ro * 
+ FOVNDED oN THE ; PRINCIPLE or 'PRE- 
VENTING, AND REMOVING, TAE rix- 

) TERNATURAL, ACCUMULATION. OP 
© PBLOGISTON IN, run PRIME VIE AND 


f 8 *** C 574 
12251 Pod grls” | 


«rf kee 
We : HINT ih .noftizalda 3 


Snifloini ng day BEG 

BEFORE I enter vj u pon f "Conde confidera- 
et tions on the Re 6bjefts" of the 
| 2 preſent; enquiry, - viz. the prophylactic 
| and curatiye 1 eee of Na diſeaſe, I 


hall premiſe the following phyfiological 
opinions, as the ground, on which'"the ; 
| mg - eVIYINI9T 
| treatment, in view is built, meat 
|; | EXHALATION, zrruston, and A BS0fe- 
| ION arg, to, be, looked on as proceſſes in 
| dhe animal machine, fo dependent on the 
| tone and. muſcular | energy inherently at- 
tached to the ſyſtem of capillary veéſſels, 
* their ſalutary completion, and gooq 
effects, 
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effects, muſt depend upon the due circu- 
lation of the animal fluids-through the 
ſaid veſſels, and which, therefore become 
liable to be deranged by any cauſe dimĩ- 
niſhing their natural powers, or occaſions 
ing an inordinate ſtate of action in them. 
Such a deviation | from their ordinary 
healthful operation, may | 'be tlie effect of 
a redundant quantity of phlogiſton' in the 
e by the exciting cauſe of ſeurvy. 


MITT 


The human. fein, as an Wb of 
the body for the diſcharge® of the Fiiper- 
abundant phlogiſton, muſt neceffarily- be 
affected in ſcurvy, hy ſuch an inteſtinal 
condition, as the ſed- aring diet bectfions, 
eſpecially When it is reflected on, that its 
| inhetent ſympathy with the fr /# paſſages 

may be particularly called up, on the 
occurrence of an noxious ingeſta bre 
received, if ſuch ingeſta have à ſedative 
effect on the vaſculatity' of the ſtomach 

e i Form 1 Ant 

4 Thel vaſculat* or gatile proceſſes have 
 indubitably a connection with the doctrine 

f an, ARTERIO- HER Fan, 
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eridence of all the capillary veſſels being 
endowed with an extraordinary proportion 
of the liying or moving principle; and 
without carrying with them too much the 
appearance of depending on a vis cogſerva- 
trix nature, are conſonant with. the ori- 
ginal opinion g. ſat out with, that the 
ſeurvy probably aroſe from a morbid, action 
and condition of the motions and "ONT 
Wand. * fe Part, ji bar «fin 


5 bas 5e 


2 N ea any e of kak 

common to human nature, that will fall 
the opinion, that a MUSCULAR. PATHOLQ- 
er can be rationally eſtabliſhed as a more 
probable and leading principle, than that 
of any of the former ſyſtems of medicine, 
as founded either on the ſuppoſed chemical 
changes of the circulating fluids,. or the 
influence of the ſenſorium and nervous 
ſyſtem? The ſew following circumſtances 
appear to me to afford juſt argument for 
the preference and ſupport of such A PA- 
THOLOGY, as governing vaſcular and m- 


patheric affeRtions. | 4G 4 A Taq" 51 . 798 Cl 
22111 10 Hu. 33 u 391 o 119 LAH 


{Sr * At page 1 of the introduction. | 
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Let it be remembered,” that the diſchſes 
o which the natural couſtitution of dan 
is inherently entitled, and with” which; 
ee time or other, it has to'contend? 
and ſeldom eſcapes, from ſome eltablitied 
law in the animal exconomy, are of the 
exanthematous, or eruptive, kind,” More- 
over, they are diſeaſes, to which mankiiid 
are not, generally ſpeakitig, a ſecond time 
ſubject; are alſo" patticularty' connected 
with, and influenced by, the ätthofphetie 
air; and therefore particularly affect the 
ſyſtem of capillary veſſels. Such are the 
SMALL POX ; "CHICKEN | POX C3 —MEASLESS 
—MILIARY, and, SCARLET \FEVERS, gt, 


of DR. CULLEN' 8 order, EXANTHEMATA, 


| who be hey tops rated. $ oldedotg 


tho df 20 IP $0 
4 
Morbi contagioh, ſemel tantum 1h in de- 


: 1, Be curſu te aliguem 3 Yi lent "Fane 
Scl 35 febre incipientes ; definito tempore 


Me de _ 

ahr phlegoley e ORR 
1 e eN gutem ſpar! fer. 63) 188 qgs 
A A HOU? 199 n Nx ian fo 11 


ige QUUFISYOR 26, YDOJOHKT: 


1 the PERTUSSIS, A Aids 
mankind but once in the courſe of life, 
wiDuboullÞ ad? to f 5yeq f. may 
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may | be "cok dered : as a di ſeaſe of the pul: 
moni 1 veſſels, and even of an 

external fu rface” of the body, from theit 
| being fimilarly connected with the imo 


- : 
pherical air. 2 R 
: ec tay ilt | 2111989 
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No patt « of the 1 outs but 4. e. 
ternal ſurface, i is inſtinctively ſecured againft 
the return of any ſpecific genus of dis 9— 
eaſe, after the. conſtitution has once con- 
tended, with, it. All internal affections of 
the viſceral organs, and even of the brain 
itſelf, from being unconnecded with the 
atmoſphere, may be occabionally repeated 
by the irregularities of our mode of living 3 
and are, idjopathic _ local leaſes, | with 
which the whole [capillary ſyſtem way. 
by ſome Wor of pyrexia, {ympathiſe.” 


2005 S8 „aus A} Nen ANI REN 


„al: Theſe ſingularly eſtabliſhed Petholog ical 
phænomena, connected with the circulation 
of oll the external capillary veffels, as well 
das with their ſympathy. with interal dis- 
:eſes;/give à decided surzxionirx OF cox. 
- SEQUENCE to thoſe important minute parts 
f out animal machine, over the hitherto 
En doctrines of The influence of the 
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SENSORIUM and-NERVOUS SYSTEM, in the 
production of moſt pyrexial diſcaſes; and 
which ſuperigrity 1 18 ſtrengthened and co ott= 
firmed by its being an indubitable = 
that THE LATTER are not ex} poſed by 

ture to any ſpecific diſeaſes, © but 2 
may repeatedly afflict us through life, from 
perhaps our own indiſcretions, When we 
except the CHOREA, 46 truly” involuntary, 
at an early part of life, and the PERTussis, 

in DR. cuLLEN's clas Nxutosfs, if he 
laſt diſcaſe can be confidered 26 properly 
a nervous and chronic abet. Theſe 
leading, and characteriſtically diſtinct, fea- 
tures of the vaſcular and nervous diſeaſes, 
muſt be brought about by ſore fixed prin- 
ciple 3 in the government! of the aiitocrateia, 

; and by the yall off a "SUPREME: DRIN. 
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An arterig- mall rrritabilty, as the 
> ſtriking feature of health and diſeaſe in the 
animal body, will account for an opinion, 
of late advanced in phyſiology; and which 
there have not been wanting inſtances to 
ſupport; - viz: that the human conſtitution 
cannot conduct or manage two ſpecifio dis- 
e at one and the ſame tire." Thus the 
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eruptions of the mall pox and meaſles 
catmot happen together, though the habit 
may have received the contagion of each 
nearly at the ſame time; but the one moſt 
forward in the ſyſtem will proceed to its 
completion, and for a while delay the ap- 
pearance of the other. In like manner 
have the meaſles and the ſcarlatina been 
known to interfere with one another. 
teh hiv Minit d oni nn 14 
Theſe occurrences ſerve to point out to 
us the weight and importante of the cas'' 
pillary circulation, in the progreſs of our 
diſeaſes, as well as in the government of 
out health; and will, I think, iuſenſibly 
lead us to a very different view of tile 
- whole animal economy, than is enter“ 
tained and inculcated by the phy ſiologiſta 
and pathologiſts of the preſent day. i ad 
bit enen N e ot 41 Ange 
I ſhall now proceed to my obſervations: 
Fir, on the means of counteracting the 
e p mg Di tete Py 
PAs 303 RIA. Joi bos „uit A 
"T7 T 


er 261} u Haul, 


- Di. wer _— at tht loft 10 8d. 
* pon the - | injurious * of this" 
| ſea 


Ir Of 1144414 N. 
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ſea diet renders it an object to increaſe 
the vegetable part of it, and to afford it, 


as moch as: circumſtances will permit, 
E inte ren ſtate. % ig! et - 114 fs mew ot | 


484 y ob life, $ 41 PAS ©. ei $341 {F165 
(The means ie preſent of Preventing the 
ſeurvy on board the ARI Tris NAVY! reit 
on the proper ſupply of ſour kraut, eliair 
of vitriol, infuſion of malt, and eſſence 
of wort. On each of theſe vn. RO THR 
has made 4 few ne wow ddt as 


16 2: | 1 190 4644 + ,t 77 1igty FLY Wiallig 


Din rout is yellow cabblige cut in the h. 


month of NoveMBER, and preſerved with 
ſalty» well preſſed together, in caſles. 
When uſed it is commonly waſhed; 7er 
it has been ſometimes uſed unwaſlled :; 
but without being waſhed; 1 it is very dis- 
agreeable in flavour, and extremely putrid. 
ok. DROTDBR is of opinion, “ thet its 


. virtues, as an | autiſcorbutic, bath from 


©* reaſoning and experience, are very tri- 
« fling, and not worth the expence 
4 which at has MW uns pgs How 

5 tr web 4 be », 388 12 2 
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| The elixir of witrial; is. alſo _ | well 
ſpoken of. Du. TROTTER affigns the 
following reaſon for its. inutility,, 5*The 
« ſulphur,” ſays he, which is the baſe 


40 


* of this acid, has ſo ſtrong an attrac- 
| tion, for, the oxygene, that, it is inca- 

| 10 pable, of being acted upon, by the 
« powers of digeſtion and aſſimilation, 
„ or converted into animal. fluids ; hence 
it paſſes, unchanged, through the body, 
14 without "ROWING: any. ellen; on the 
ec s mot l wel 


1:44 holiove the principle * this por 
nation is good; and this prophylaQtic, 
therefore, fails of anſwering at ſea, be- 
cauſe the primary cauſe of ſea - ſcurvy is 
ſeated principally, in the inteſtinal canal, 
where the noxious ſtate is firſt; and 
chiefly to. be. corrected. . . When ſcorbutic 
appearances. depend, principally, o on a ge- 
neral, debility, impairing the healthful 
action of the capillary veſſels, I have 
always found vitriolic remedies of uſe, 
even abſorbed from the primi vie, he- 
c * ae gehen. when thus 


1 © & carried 
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carried to: the cutaneous Why and then 
act ren r ane 
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wort were introduced, as anti- ſcorbutics 
on board his majeſty's ſhips, on the 
principle of their ſupplying fixed ait to 
the blood, from its having been ſuppoſed, 
that the abſence of it cauſed the putre- 
faction of animal fluids. Their utility is 
very ſtrongly queſtioned by bn. TROTTER, 
though they have been, from fore trials, 
favourably recommended, and, therefore, 
at the preſent day they form a part of 
naval menge; 1 Wie 


s 1 4 p : 
4 , 4 1 3 + Tf C4 14 1 A 
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An my opinion; Tf me! have beeti Wal 
of ſervice; their antiſcorbutic effects muſt 
have been brought about by ſome” ſpe- 

cific operation on the putrefattive fermen= 
tation of the marine alimentary ingeſta, 
and not by adding, but by, in Tome 
manner, preventing the addition" of fixed 
air to the eirculating blood, and that 
probably from the action of the VITAL 
AlR, in their compofition, on the re- 
dundant hL OOTSTOx of the REMA VIE. 

bars Z 2 2 1 am, 
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ams therefore, much inclined: to, bes 
Heve, that their fancied good effects may 
have been occaſioned by ITS ſtimulant 
qualities on the inteſtinal e. rr 
Tels; either in its on pure form, ot in 
the form of fixed air; for 4 er 
[modification of the /fermenting chemical 
proceſs, from a mixture of theſe varicus 
principles 2v/thiz the human body, moſt 
Ukely takes place, and differs probably 
fram any imitation af the digeſtive and 
alſimilating procefſes, which human in- 
genuity may have contrived, in inauimate 
veſſels toithout the body, and under the 
Were Rach the 1 n D % 
ds 0 31 042 Bi 0 175 5 * Ie 
But from eden ths preventatives 
of ſcürvy, no one, in my opinion, can 
ſtand in competition with the prophy- 
lictie utility of ung WATER. Ats great 
Pre zortion © of dephlogiſticated, or vital, 
"ir, ſerves to guard sgainſt a redundant 
quantity of alimentary phion, while, 
a8 a ſolyenltg it is Well ſuited to carry 
"of, by the emunctofies of the body, the 
marine falt of the ſea-faring provifions. 


0 the contrary, when PUTRID, it pos- 
ſefles 
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ſeſſes all the baueful qualities of: putrid 
animal matter; on which account DR. 
TROTTER has obſerved, that puri 
t water has been always reckoned Among 
5 the, cauſes of that diſeaſe,” he prox- 
imate cauſe of Which he has ęonfidered, 
a8 ſolely occaſioned by 2 deſiciency of | 
RECENT VEGETABLES: E 1074 190i 
ot vhbod | armul Sig cad aten 
The marine improvements, for the 
| preſervation and acquiſition of PURE; W 
xxx at ſea, are very conſiderable in- 
deed; and there is no one, diſcovery of 
greater weight and importance, than that 
of PUTRID WATER! being again rendered 
ſweet, by agitation, and expoſure to the 
atmoſpberic air. Surely THIS,,FACT; will 
ſupport, by analogy, the opinion, that the 
fluids of the living human body, may 
cqually tend to the -putr eſcent | ſtate, from 
the want of due atmoſpheric , vehtilation, 
and corporeal exerciſe: but they are ſoon 
clearly rendered ſo, by the compulſive 
V1 uſe of an improper f animal. diet, 6 under 
the evident diſadvantages of ſuch a tem- 
porary exiſtence, by its rapidly inęreaſing 
09 MH. 401417174 115 * = 09:4 33 the 
Sar 
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the phlogiirc fate of the ſyſtem, and the 
"mo of 8 VITAL. POWERS c119: * 
M 018 ES ABIE V7 ESIDUEF 
—ong TROTTER W followed his obſerva- 
tions on the prophylaCtic part of a ſea regi- 
mens with ſome remarks on the proviſions 
in general, and has propoſed ſome altera; 
tions. No one can, for a certainty, read 
this part of DR. TROTT ERS work, without 
being ſtrongly convinced, notwithſtanding 
he has well ſupported his own particular 
opinion, reſpectin g the effects of a dgſciency 
of recent. vegetable, matter, but that it had 
appeared. evident ta hira, that a diet of 
ſalted proviſions, and therefore, iu a 
greater or leſſer degree, tending to the 
putreſcent ſtate, was the principal exciting 
cauſe of ſcurvy. He therefore is an advo- 
cate for a greater quantity of vegetables in 
the ſoups, even made of freſh beef, as the 
belt mean to recruit. a ſickly crew: and: 
s. % That it is to be much, wiſhed, 
that the practice Was general, to dimi - 
4 wiſh the allowance of ſalted meat, aud 
* increaſe the other articles of diet.“ 
He highly recommends the introduction 


of cacoa and ſugar for breakfaſt, in the 


* 
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room of oalmeol, butter, and cheeſe, ils 


articles, which, he ſays, are "wy 8 to 
Ken in ooh. ond 11 
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hi alſo books cg from! 7 
as well as ſalutary motives, as preferable to 
porter, of which laſt "Dx. BE AH has given 
full evidence, that it poſſeſſes antiſcorbutle 
qualities- Diluted”: ſpirits; as grog, ite 
faid to be an unfalutary marine ſobtitute 
for wine or beer, as having a tendency to 
exhauſt and debilitate the conſtitution; As 
correctors of the ſalted provifioits,” and the 
beſt condiment for animal food, tROTTER 

recommends the common pickles of 113 
cabbages, cucumbers, kidney beans, onions, &c. 
as far preferable to the ſtinking preparation 
of ;yellow cabbage, at preſent in uſe,” It 18 
further obſerved, that sAILORS recoverin ns 4 
from fevers, or other diſeaſes, bought not 
to live on the cammom fare of a ſhip, | 
tolerably recruited by the ordinary | 
ſuing to the bedeuten ſtate 


91 1 
192 nne "34 {ide I& 


» 3 1 ad bas e 0 
he nent t. Pf particularly res- 


pect the cure of the diſcaſe. 
D. 


"20; £& | 540 r. 4 OTAMY. 40 
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Di! Herr nb experience, as a1 4 
& opinions of authors on the ſubjecl k 
have taught him to believe, that freſh 
eſcü ulent vegetables, of all kinds, will 
ws cure ſea- ſcurvy z” * and moſt eftectually 
the citric claſs « of fruit, as abounding with 
| an. acid. It is Intereſting | to obſerve, 
i that the unripe gooſeberry, from hav- 
« ing the citric and oxalic acids combined 
in its juice, „ has been found 2 as 
l effeQual as the lemon.“ And it 
been further obſerved, io that apples, uſt 
1 bey 3 are tipe, have been been fi ufß⸗ 
cien proved be Ye uable 
L ee la 9 . be wh 


Ne 511 


| by wt" 
At} 13 $34 64. x 15 + 18 "x 5”. 


A ern — — of _ ys 


lated _ by 
Dn. "TROTTER, 7 bis treatment of them, 


by-t the free uſe of lemons and oranges, 
| in portion to the virulence of cach 

caſe, had the happieſt, effects in relloring 
| them, in a ſhort. time. to a free uſe of 


their TIimbs ; and to the Full, . enjoyment 
7 their perfect health b and Ipirita 
Theſe 
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me, "that the citric. acid cures, by 
Teftroying g chemically, the principle 1 
flammability in the ſcorbutic habit, 


then reſtoring the due 1 0 a 
1 heat, for the promotion o 


Fr 


circulation, and, all the moying po 
of the Iyſtem; . "th 


009g 2912214 517 ig. 3 


Theſe bene ſtrongly ory ns 
rſt 


ys ba | y „ 1 © 
Pagine abt ino bus in ! 400 
ö ? | 4 þ p* > 


2 


26 Niasup⸗ ban (15954 Sil PHY 211 Nl 


© £3 ks 81 : > 
10 bas | been, ſuppoſed,” that. th he raidiry 
5 

of, tl tlie muſcles of 1 the 17 1 extreme 
eaſes, of ſcurvy, Was occafl fioned . con; 
gulated blood, kus 42 into th cir” anterſti- 
ces, and into the cells of the mentriese 


2. 
E1641701q quilt io Soo wolls 5% A 


Di, #ko##es 4iccounts ng 'hele f 1 80 
toms thus: , Theſe conditions 1552 
% muſcular fibre ar are, certainly, much better 
explained from the dicminilbed nervous 
* Ehe ergy: it is this torp or of the vi e, ; 
„Which produces the POTS am, d 
A renders che Wind, IS] as he be 75 
« {6 little diſpoſed" to f = rad fs 
Ly — ß aud is ſtate of the 
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nervous | itfluence, more pevulis to 
4 9 Wh 5 ney "other —_ 


WET j 
Ye 


1 ſhall here bes it out as my opi- 
nion, that the above phænomena prove, 
that the tone and energy of muſcular fibre 
depend on animal heat, or a due pro- 
portion of the vital air in the ſyſtem, by 
which” it is geticrated. This is rendered 
the more probable, as; from recent” dif- 
coveries, by ſome new experiments on 
frogs, it has been made to appear, that 
the nervous influence may depend on an 
elecirie principle; and ſurely tbit laß muſt 
Have à natural connexion with via! air, 
and the abſolute fire of the "atmoſphere, 
and with the univerſal corporeal 12 9 8 


evan M ANIMAL | Kr. i Hs 
2882 bie . 85 . 


1 : 
4 by 2 427 17 


It en 1 3 Win Se time a 
deſideratum in long ſea voyages, to pre- 
ſerve well the citric acid. An extract of 
it has not anſwered. It has been found 
a much better way to cork it up, freſh 
ſqueezed, and not ſttaiued, in bottles; 
but Bil. rrorret recommends the fruit 


A 180 1 i : 8 A 5 to 
y * 


260 „ 
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to be preſerved, in tight. caſks, and ſays, 
„ that this method will anſwer, for the 


< longeſt cruiſe, and is the ſureſt way 


of ſecuring the virtues of | the citric 


acid.“ A method is taken notice of 


by DR-/,TROTTER, of concentrating it by 
congelation, by which it is reduced to 
about one eighth part of its original bulk, 
It does not appear to have been yet tried 
at ſea, but he is of opinion, that ſuch a 
ee, merits the patronage 125 the 
e en ht i wad 
5 ett Wen Aft 

e ee * den applied, lues 
fully to the ſcorhutie ulcer, in the form 
of poultice. ' Dag, TROTTER... ſeems, to 
ſpeak lightly of this practice, but ill 


admits, that it may have done good, be- 


cauſe he has witneſſed ſuch rapid effects 
from it, in . affections, when taken 
nn G) 1350 el OV 218 0E 11 


l NN! N N 


* Aa 3 5 7 m 
©3 if J C33 2893 Y — 
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From the. e and directions, 
given by DR-,TROT.TER,,, in reſpect to the 
return of a ſhip. ta port, with a number 
of. ſcorburics, ait eng OE altonitliſty. me, 


* _ | that 
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that ſuch numbers, on ſome occaſions, 
ſhould periſb by this loathſome diſeaſe. 
If. the reader will turn to page 2 of 


his laſt work, he will find, that the cireum- 
ſtances attending the arrival of the BER»: 


Wiek in ENOLAxp, after the hurricane 


in, OCTOBER 1780, will ſufficiently prove 


to [him that the ravages of the diſeaſe, 


on board a ſhip, muſt be very much oc - 


caſiqued by the continement of the ſeamen, 


ang by the want of a free atmoſpheric 


ventilation. ASA proof of this, Dx. 


TROTTER. adyiſes, that theſe unfortunate 


men he recruited, on; board, by. refreſh»: 
ments 41 rom ſhore, before they are 
198 J if y that 5 they May be ! ſe nt to an 

** hoſpital wpithoud danger of expiring, auen 
2 they, FARE 10 feel. the, EXTERNAL. AIR. L. 
Surely. this ig good evidence of the prin-⸗ 
ciple,, on Which IJ have wiſhed to eſla- 
bliſh the pathology, and Proximate cauſe, 
of the diſeaſe, 


—_ r 
eee 1 
1 * 7 ; 
180 Is 5 18 fg HT: A A\ 


In ST the 4iftreſs; of * BERWICK, 
DR. Der has mentioned a curious 
Fen mtance.. Nee the hurricane the 

1 5 85 crew 
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crew were very healthy; $i Had then a0 
two ſick on board ; obe of theta alot, | 
who" had been tapped fothe "time be ford 
for the dropfy; and the other che aß. 
talr's ſervant, erin? wit Te *MAIp2! 
Soon after the ' hurricane, © from the fi- 
tigue; &c. Which the men underwe ut, 
the flux and ſcurvy made their appear- 
ance among the crew. The above ſailor 
WhO was: emaciated almoſt to ſkin aud 
bones, though/ ſleeping among the teſt o 
the ſick, yet eſcaped both diſeaſes; and 
recovered perfect health afterwards" at the 
hoſpital. This fact proves, either that 
the diſeaſe ſeurvy is owing to a ſpecific 
ſtate and condition of the ſyſtem,” cons 
nected with the aerial and corporeal ge- 
neration of abſolute heat and phlogiſton, 
or that the human conſtitution cahnet 
labour under two different {| Peri diſorders,” 
at oue and the ſame time. e dul 


——— — Wo HF wal 


DR. TROTTER has made ſome obſer- 
vations on EXTRACTS from DR. BACKE- 
RACHT'S practical diſſertation on the” 
for the uſe of ibe ſurgeons in the . | 


army 


* 
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arm and neh, TEL only afford fur- 
ther, proof. to me, that the diſeaſe prevails 
in all countries, from the ſame general 
prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes; and 
that there is but one PROXIMATE CAUSE 
for it, in every marine and in · land ſitu · 
ation in the world, principally excited by 
the bad condition of bene one part, of 
* Len Ms Ire 29111181 


2099 


149 FE 


The effect of an —_ wk in Mt cure 
of the diſeaſe, and the. relief afforded to 
the ſailors in ADMIRAL kowz's fleet, by 
the cuſtom of burying. their limùs in warm 
ſand on the ſhore, have certainly a con- 
| nection with the pathology and proximate 
cauſe, ** I gt dern endeavouring 
9. eſtabli 
0 A „s r 


n 


3 
14501 


Aich oh. 


Te ' dts C 4803 1000 
1 5 TROTTER) 5 Hei obſervations 
on the : ſeuryy, as occurring on board the 


0 in the sr. A TRADE, and the means 
355 as propoſed for preventing it, by at- 
0000 8 ine feels and fi &c· an 

ali 16008 * 


* Reval, 1787. 
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ther ſupports my opinion of the noxidus 
tendeticy of being at any time deprived 
of corporeal exertions, and free reſpiratory 
ventilation,” in the open «oo (PRETES mn | 
that recent vegetables do good only of 4 

therapeutic principle, by counteracting the 
baneful effects of inactivuy and © confine- 
ment, particularly when ſo many of our 
fellow creatures are cloſely immured” to- 


gether, for any length of time, in the 
ſame 1 | 


1 l e rad i Te 3 Sd]: 
He has bad reaſon to remark, t hat the 
ſmaller the abe ſbip on the GUlNEA | 
co Ast is, the better for the owner, * 
cauſe it ſets fail" the ſooner ; and thoſe 
unfortunate human objects of 15 5 
traffic are thereby leſs edard gere f in 
their health, from confinement in of; 
„ ſhip, or lying along the coaſt.” No 
wonder that ſuch a human revolution, f in 
the extreme, namely, from free libeft 
the open air, to flavery and imp IP 
ment on board of ſhip, ſhould be 0 
with the depreffing influence of mental 
affliction, and be rapidly followed by Co- 
poreal diſeaſe. 


Let 
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Let all the circumſtances, 8 
and accompanying the ſlave and ſeaman's 
miſerable and unhealthy lot, be well 


weighed, as connected with the various 


functions of the animal ceconomy,. and 1 


am certain, that the reflecting and feel- 
ing mind will be too bitterly, and too 
clearly, convinced, that the ordinary. 
occaſional, and exciting cauſes of ſea-ſcurvy 
are. ſufficiently well known, yet not 
enough guarded againſt,; that their modus 

operandi is eaſily explained; and that the 
defictency of recent vegetable matter is no 
more than the wanting a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of the beſt means for its prevention 
and cure, which have only à temporary, 
or palliative, effect, if the remote cauſes 
to any degree continue to act. 


— — 


As DR. TROTTER ſtill continues to be 
SURGEON on board his majeſty's ſhip, 
THE DUKE, I think we have reaſon to 
expect ſome further intereſting obſerva- 
tions on this ſubjet; from the advan- 
tages of his ſyſtematic education. 1 hope 
he will be inclined to think it worth bis 

while 


*% 


k n . 
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while, to make trial of the piophylactic 
and curative effects af the o RR, 
which will be recommended as à me 
anizſcorbutic in the next ſection. No man 

aft can be better prepared for Jragog ol ds 
effects, from his having paid ſuch par- 
ticular attention to the p αννt of ſea. 

ſcurvy," as connected with TXRVNATIc 

CHEMISTRY, // i) uuidas bi 6010115396 
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SECTION» NL 1s 


* 
5 
U 
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THE CORTEX QUERCUS, OR OAK BARK, 
IS RECOMMENDED As POSSESSING PRO- 
PERTIES, WHICH MAY RENDER IT A 
MORE USEPUL MARINE-ANTISCORBU- 
TIC, THAN ANY AT PRESENT MADE. 
USE OF IN THE BRITISH NAVY. | 


FEELING, myſelf, very much, the 
importance of diſcovering the true nature 
and origin of ſea ſcurvy, in as far as it 
may lead to a more perfect knowledge 
of many of the impetiginous diſeaſes, 
which afflict mankind ſo univerſally, I 
have inſenſibly fallen into the error of 
being, perhaps, unneceſſarily full on the 
ſubject, as 1 have certainly gone a much 
greater length, than at the firſt I had any 
intention, or inclination, to do, But as it 
has further led me to propole a new 
es | naval 


4% 


Land antiſcorbutic; I hope the candid reader 


e 
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will have the goodneſs, without cenſuring * 


me, to go through the following - ſhort 
ſection, as the ſummary; and I hope not 


altogether uſeleſs conſequence, of the pre- 


ceding reflections. It appears to me an 


intereſting object for future inveſtigation 
and experiment, and I ſeriouſly recommend 


it to the notice of the navy-ſungeon 


I have been a bod: 1 in my 


enquiry into the preſent ſtate of this part 
of naval practice, and have taken advan- 


tage of the many facts, which have been 


collected by the perſevering induſtry of 


DR. TROTTER; and other writers, on the 


ſubject, with the view of offering © that 


„ affiſtance from medicine, to the relief 
and cure of ſea-ſourvy, © which has 
only hitherto been efe&ually found from 
recent vegetable matter.“ To this I 
have all along had an eye, in my full 
W of the diforder. 


It te by the vraftical ede 
of 0UR LATEST WRITER on the ſubject, 


and of one too. who ſeems to have had 
3 B 2 very 
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very extenſive opportunities, for as 


years paſt; of making them, that the 


ordinary means of prevention on board 


the BrITt$H NAVY are more or leſs ob- 


jectionable. Sour krout, the elixir. of vis 


trial, the infuſion of malt, and the eſſence, 


' of wort, have each their particular im- 
perfections. The water alſo is too often 


what it ouglit not to be, to wit, bad; 
and the ſeaman's proviſions muſt probably 


ever remain what they are. Wine, as was Fo 
before obſerved, will not prevent this ſin- 


gular diſeaſe, much leſs remove it ; and 


| © the celebrated peruvian bark, given to 
© the utmoſt extent, has never been known 
to check it progreſs, or cure it.” 


Under the preceding naval difficulties, 
and deficiencies, in the medical department 
of ſea- practice, I have to hope, that any 
propoſal, which carries with it a reaſonable 
appearance of promiſing to diſcover an uſe= 
ful marine antiſcorbutic, will at leaſt be 
thought praiſe worthy, and call upon the 
attention of thoſe praCtitioners, ſo imme: | 


diately nnn in its ſucceſs. 


1 therefofe 
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I therefore propoſe to the lords of the 
admiralty of the BRITISH dominions, that 
the cortex guercils, or OAK BARK, be allowed 
to have a fair trial, as an antiſcorbutic, under 
the ſkillful and experienced direction of its 


naval practitioners. I have juſt reaſon to 


think, that it will be an advantageous 
ſubſtitute for the hitherto tried articles of 
the MATERIA MEDICA, which ſeem not 
to aj anſwered, to wit, the ELIXIR OF 
VITRIOL and the PERUVIAN BARK. 


I have been long well acquainted with its 
medical virtues, in the treatment of nu- 


merous cutaneous diſeaſes, which I have 


had much reaſon to conſider as ferreſtrial 
modifications of the ſea-ſcurvy, and have 
alſo very generally made uſe of it ſuc- 
ceſsfully, as an aſtringent antiſeptic, in 


low fevers, and thoſe tending, from long 


continuance, to a putreſcent change : and 


I have thought that its good effects were 


to be attributed to a property it poſſeſſed, 
of counteracting and deſtroying the ten- 
dency, and exiſtence, of a præternatural 
degree of the PRIN ſtate as the 
ſyſtem. 


It 
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It may be thought neceſſary, that! ſhould 
refer 'to ſome authorities, for the opinion 
I entertain of its medical principles and 


virtues; I hope, that the reader will reſt. 


ſatisfied, on the preſent occaſion, with 
three, ſo as to induce him, if in naval 
practice, to ſecond me in my with, that 
it meet with the trial, as above recom- 
mended. 

The oax, from its antiquity, as well 
as its celebrity and public utility, in va- 
rious concerns of life, claims our reſpect 
and attention. Many of its ancient vir- 


tues and qualities have been recorded by 


10: DU CHOUL, 6. r. in a tract in my 


poſſeſſion, entitled, De varia quercus 


« hiftoria. Acceſſit pylati montis deſcriptio. * 
From 1 its wonderful amplitude and growth, 
this writer has obſerved; that the ancients 


drew a compariſon between it, and the vio- 


lent ſymptoms. of an intermittent, . unde 

febrem frigidam cum tremore querqueram 

* nominabant:“ and quotes LUCILLIUS, 
" * Weerquera 


Sm: oft; Lugduni impr: 1555. 
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66  Querquera conſequitur * capiti VOY 


8 dolores.” 


This ancient writer has not entirely over- 
| looked its medical properties, having ſaid, 

< Quercus partes omnes adſtringentis qua- 
6 litatis participes ſunt. Querneus carbo cum 
“nelle tritus carbunculum genus morbi ſanat. 
« Cinerem quercus nitroſum eſſe ſatis 
« conſtat. Such obſervations are ap- 


plicable to ſcorbutus, as an imperiginous 
diſeaſe. | 


Tt will, however, be probably more ſa- 
tis factory to my reader, to know the opi- 
nion of a modern writer. 


— —— 


Ds. CULLEN has ſaid of the OAK BARK, | 


that it is conſidered as the moſt pow- 
erful of the vegetable aſtringents ; and 
its univerſal uſe and preference in the 
+ tanning of leather renders the opinion 
t very probable. Accordingly it has been 
much employed as an aſtringent me- 
dicine, and commended for every virtue, 
that has been aſcribed to aſtringents, 


| F cither 
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either internally, or externally, em- 
„ ployed.“ | 


D. CULLEN uſed the decoction of it 


| as an aſtringent gargle, and ſpeaks very 


favourably of it. I can myſelf ſay, that 
I have had great experience of it, in va- 
rious diſeaſes of the mouth and fauces, 
| accompanied ſometimes with fever, and 
| ſometimes not; arid have found it a very 
uſeful medicine, on all occaſions, when I 
could not have uſed the yERUvian bark 
without injury to the conſtitution, . It 


would, therefore, well ſupply the place of 


the marine gargle of the elixir of vitriol, 
which has been called .** a mere placebo,” 


Dr. CULLEN has further obſerved, 
that he employed oak bark in powder, 
4 giving it to the quantity of half a 
e drachm every two or three hours du- 
<« ring the intermiſſions of à fever; and 
e both by itſelf, and joined with camo- 
« mile flowers, has prevented the return 
« of the paroxyſms of intermittents, 

1 and 


* TREATISE OF THE MATERIA MEDICA, 1789. 
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and, concludes with ſaying, that all its 


* yirtues,..in a conſiderable degree, are 


T found to belong to the cupule or ſcaly 
« cups, which embrace the bottom of 


« the acorns. Perhaps the preſervation 
of leatber, from the proceſs: of tanning, 
may as much depend upon its antiſeptic, 
as its aſtringent, qualities. Dr. cuLLEN 
has not in the moſt diſtant way hinted 
at its having any antiſeptig properties: and 
has alſo ſpoken of its galle, as ſolely as- 
tringent. 


This medicine may ſurely, as above 
ſpoken of by DR. CUELEN, be fairly en- 


titled to the propoſed trial, as a ſubſtitute 
for the PERUVIAN bark at ſea: but as it 
further appears to me. to poſſeſs properties 
peculiar to itſelf, without the injurious 
qualities of the other, I flatter myſelf, 
that it will meet with its due attention. 
This will appear more evident by the next 


obſervation, on-the authority of the e 


OF LLANDAFF., 


— 
9 . * » . 
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It has been proved by experiments, 
* that the fixed matters in wood are com- 
© bined with a large proportion of vola- 
4% tile rinciples, conſiſting chiefly of pure, 
& or of fixed, air and water.“ Such vo- 
latile parts in the wood of the oak bear 
a very ſingular ſuperiority of proportion over 
its other fixed parts; ſo much ſo as to 
have claimed the notice of DR. CRAWFORD, 
to prove a propoſition in his pneumatic 
doctrine. He has the following paſſage 
in his eſſay on animal heat and combuſtion. | 


e Thus it appears, from the experi- 

* ments of the learned and ingenious 
„ BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, that pit-coal 
contains one third of its weight of 
„ aerial and liquid matters, which may 
* be ſeparated by diſtillation ; that dry 
. heart of oak and fallow (7. e. willow) 
„ loſe more than two thirds of their weight 
4 in the ſame proceſs; and that, from 106 
„ pOUNDS avoirdupoiſe weight of dry peeled 
de oak, only 19 OUNCES of aſhes were ob- 
© tained, It is probable, that a much 
* ſmaller quantity would be produced by 
ef. © 
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the combuſtion of an any weight of 


green oak.“ 


The e VOL ATILITY of the OAK BARK 
being thus proved by the obſervations of 
one of the firſt chemical philoſophers of 


the preſent day, accounts to me for the. 


great utility, of it, as an ASTRINGENT, 


TONIC, and ANTISEPTIC; as I imagine, 


that it is capable of imparting to the 
human body a greater proportion of the 
pure aerial, or vivifying,, principle, than any 
other known article of the materia medica, 
hitherto employed as an antiſcorbutic z 
and, from ſoon finding it poſſeſſed of 
theſe properties, I have for ſome years 
paſt very generally uſed it myſelf in im- 
petiginous, and lightly febrile, affections; 
and now venture warmly. to recommend 
it to the notice of the NAVY SURGEON, 
as promiſing to become alſo a very uſeful 
MARINE ANTISCORBUTIC. Its cheapneſs 


will certainly be au additional recommen- 
dation of it, where expence ought reafonably 


to be. avoided. ae ee | 
30 2 With 
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Wirt reſpect to the beſt mode of ad- 
miniſtering it at ſea, I can ſay but little 
to à naval praftitioner, having never been 
myſel f acquainted with the conveniencies, 
or! ineonveniiencies, of ſuch a ſituation, A 
ſtröng decection, particularly with dried 
orange peol, is not an unpleaſant formula; 
perhaps the dried lemon peel on board of 
| ſhip would be preferred. I have generally 
made uſe of the following preparation of 
it in private practice, in various com- 
poſition; wath: other medicines, according 
tot the partieular circumſtances of the caſe, 
and the conſtitutional e e of the 
e 0535 , FS 1 Cx 
N corticis quercüs puly: crafs. zils 

——aurant: ſic: 3zij 
| Contunde fimul paulo tempore, et adde 

aquæ ebullientis Ibiv. 
Dein leni igne coque ad 5xx et cola. 
Cochlearia quatuor ampla doſe, bis, ter, 


quaterve, de die, pro re nata. 


J have ſometimes added a drachm of 
the winter's: bart, with the ſole view of 
8 the decoction more gratefully 
A aromatic, 
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aromatic. For the difference between the 
cortex winteranus, and canella alba, I ſhall 
refer the reader to CULLEN'S MATERLTA 
MEDICA, and the London MED: os: 
Though it has been ſpoken of as a pre- 
ſervative againſt the ſcurvy, I have had 
no reaſon to think, that it has added in 


the leaſt to the antiſcorbutic virtues of 
the above nnn 


I have ao experienced a decoction of 
it with /iquorice root, and ſometimes with 
orange peel, very ſerviceable in infantile dis- 
eaſes of various kinds, particularly in their 
ſtrumous and glandular diſeaſes, accompanied 
with the febrile irritability ; joining with 
the decoction the occaſional uſe of calomel 


aperients, and an attention to regimen 
and diet. 


It may be found moſt convenient at ſea 


to make trial of it in powder: but as it 


has been troubleſome and difficult, to re- 


duce it to a very fine one, 1 have not 
much uſed it in that form; eſpecially as 
I think its properties are more likely to 
be found medicinally uſeful in the form 


of 
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- APPENDIX TO THE 
of a decoction. If I had, naval opportu- 


nities, 1 ſhould try it in many different 
ways, both as a prophylaQtic, and a the- 
rapeutic, medicine; but the beſt method 
will moſt likely occur to the Naval 


PRACTITIONER. 

1 have never read, or heard, of an ex- 
tract of the oak bark having been prepared; 
in my opinion it would be trifling, and not 
contain the principle on which the ene 
ficial effects of the wood _ 
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CONTAINING THE BREVIARY Or TROSE 
OBJECTS, TO WHICH THE AUTHOR PRO- 
POSES GIVING HIS ATTENTION} WITH A 
VIEW TO ANOTHER WORK, \RECOMMEN= 
DING THE CLASSIFICATION [AND FOR» 
MUL# FOR A NEW IMPETIGINOUS PRAC- 
 TICE, UNDER THE PARTICULAR HEAD OP 
DERMATO-THERAPEIA. : 


NOTWITHSTANDING that I am 
moſt readily inclined to admit, that all I | 
have hitherto advanced, forms but an 

imperfect Boby or PHYSIC, when all the 
numerous clafles of diſeaſes are compre- 
hended in the phyſician's view of the 
known phyſiology and pathology of the 
ANIMAL MACHINE, yet I cannot but 
think, that there 1s already as much dis- 
covered and n on the ſubject of 
animal TH 


———— 
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animal beat, with the view of inveſtigating 
the particular proceſs of it in the numMan 


 EcoNoMY, as will ſtir up an enquiry into 


the probable influence it may have upon 
many various, if not all the, diſeaſed ſtates 
of the ſyſtem ; but in a particular manner, 
if my opinion of its originating from a 
ſuppoſed chemical proceſs on the outward 


| ſurface of the human body, by in/en/ible 


perſpiration; as well as on the ſurface of 


the lungs, as DR. CRAWFORD has ſuppoſed, 
by | RESPIRATION, be well founded; it 
at leaſt merits further inveſtigation, from 


the cutaneous organ being conſtantly; ex- 
poſed to the action of the 3 
ar, ; 


1. With the hope to explain many other 
phænomena both of health and diſeaſe, 


in the animal ceconomy, I ſhall probably 


proſecute ſuch inveſtigation, when I come 


more particularly to conſider the MATERLE 


MEDENDI of all cutaneous diſeaſes. With 


this view I ſhall fully enquire. into the 


comparative anatomy and phyſiology of the 


vegetable kingdom, which may further 
actount, why a vegetable diet may on 


many 


7 
, 
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many occaſions become ſalutäry, and Beal 
our diſeaſes, by its regulating and 7cons 


trouling the chemical proceſs”, "obtaining | 
animal heat, in as far as it mah, in ſome 
ſituations on land, be connected with our - 


N 1 M4 1 


aliment. | 


4, It will be allo worth White! more 
particularly to enquire into the natute 'of 
' FEVER, with the 444 of ” aſEithinb 


whether the diſturbed an d detarigedprocets | 


obtaining animal heat may nöt be the 
ſource of fevers of every kind, „ Accbrding 
to the action of the remote cadfe, tid the 
nature of the conſtitutibnal ethipatarkaht) 
and perhaps explain better than has been hi- 
therto done, the phznomena of the cold, 
hot, and Og N an intermittent. 
x3 "BE CHD 
3+ The better to en 0 opinion of 
a cutaneous generation of animal heat} 
think there is an openiug to draw an ma- 
logy between the papillee pyramidales f 


the cutis vera, and the cells or cellular 


ſurface of t a ORE organe, aden 


„2. LIC nl A 
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As 1 may not, however, find leiſure ffs 

Licker to do juſtice to the three preceding | 
objects, and have not any immediate in- 
tention of doing ſo, they may in the mean 
time be thought matters worthy of en- 
quiry by others, more competent to ex- 
periment and inveſtigation than myſelf, 
and I, therefore, would willingly reſign 
them to any one who would undertake 
to inveſtigate them. I ſhall probably find a 
few occafional hours ſufficiently employed 
with the following, at preſent 2 me, 
more intereſting objects. 


4. Iu proceeding with my pathological 
W with the view to the laying a firm 
foundation for the internal treatment of 
cutaneous diſeaſes, as always having more 
or lefs of a connection with the priine vie 
and ſyſtem, 1 ſhall think it a material in- 
troductory conſideration, to point out the 
different temperaments and conſtitutions, 
at the different periods of life, as being di- 
realy concerned with many ſpecies of 
them, and with probably the proceſs of 
obtaining and regulating the animal heat. 
| 1 think this object will further lead us to 


an 
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an, enquiry of much conſequence, to wit, 


the eſtabliſhing, juſt diagnoſtics between 
idiopathic . and ſymptomatic affections of 
the ſkin, in as far as it becomes often a 
very deſirable thing to know, when topical 
applications may be applied to ſome of 
them, with ſafety, and ſucceſs. 

5. The better alſo to 8 baw 
a diſeaſes are to be more ſafely 
and certainly gured by internal remedies, 
from their being connected either with the 
conſtitution at large, or with only. the 
ſympathetic irritability and connection be · 
tween the internal and external extreme 
veſſels of the circulating, as well as the 
abſorbent, ſyſtem, I ſhall carefully gather 
joerg the ſcattered e of late au- 


1 


on 1 ſtocaach. aud inteſtiel, er and 


venture ſome fe obſervations on them, 
This enquiry ſeems, to me important, in 
as far as it will the better enable us to 
ſelect and adapt our medicines to the cure 
of impetiginous diſeaſes, as connected either 
with a general debility, or only a ſymp- 
tomatic ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. 
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6. As alſo further connected with the 
medical, as well as chirurgical, treatment 
N cutaneous diſeaſes, from my having 
already eudeavoured to make it appear, 
that the irritability of capillary 'veſſels de- 
pends upon their great proportion of mus- 
cular energy and excitement, I ſhall put 
together, in as brief a way as I can, the 
beft opinions hitherto promulgated on the 
doctrine of muſcular motion, or the action 
of the moving fibre, Which will include 
the late diſcovery, from experiments on 
frogs, which ſeems to confirm an opinion 

often entertained, that the principle of 

muſcular action depends upon the electric 
nn eins, HG CERT. 5 2095 


* 
1 
59798 
9 3 " 


7. After having taken up theſe different 
ſubjects in phyfiology, as introductory to 
the object of a DERMATO-THERAPBIA, I 
-\ſhall make an attempt at an improved no- 
ſological arrangement of cutaneous diſeaſes, 
on the principle of dividing them into 
wo c AssESs, to wit, ONE, to contain all 

thoſe which have a conſlitutional connec- 
tion with the temperament of the body, 
anda n n A skcoxn, to 
Let 4ʃ | take 
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take in all thoſe, which have their foun- 
dation ſolely in a particular organization 


and action of the ſkin itſelf,” produced 
either from external cauſes locally acting 


on, or irritating, it, or from the ſimple 
ſympathy, or balance of circulation, be- 


tween the inteſtinal and cutaneous capillary 
veſſelss. $968 e e 
Fach claſs will be divided into its dif- 
ferent genera, founded on the ſuppoſition, 
that the different parts of the cutis vera, 


as well as its various internal and external 
*appendages, are each liable to their ſpe- 
"cific diſeaſes, either locally or conſtitution- 


ally occurring, independent of any origiggl 
"RENE ſtate of the fluids. 

8. If ths: cubje can Gt caixfaforly 
K bantcge on ſome ſuch noſological prin- 
ciple, I ſhall then endeavour to apply the 
different points of the preceding impeti- 
© ginous ſyſtem, as will beſt accord with, 
and ſeem ſupported by, the hiſtory and 
"ſymptoms of each particular genus of dis- 


eaſe; and I hope to be afterwards able 


© conſiſtently. to recommend a ſuitable and 


N 1 ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful mode of practice, founded on 


the general pathology laid down in the 


| preſent publication, and ſupported by . a 


ſteady obſervation, and a large experience. 


"This enen lead ns dune 
fully the lateſt ſyſtematic, or noſological, 


writers, as well as others, who may have 
recently paid attention to the ſubject, 


though they all may have adhered to the 


BOERHAAVIAN doctrine of the humoral 


pathology; and I particularly expect ta 


derive many intereſting facts and obſer- 
vations, from the learned work of that 


late and very copious author, ANN: A- 


[ROLUS LORRY, entitled, TRACTATUS DR 
MORBIS CUTANEIS, 4to. and publiſhed at 
PARIS, 1777. It is proper here to ſay, 


that I have not, as yet received any as- 
fiſtance from it, not having thought it 


neceſſary to conſult it, . the empi- 


auen of dae. e a. n 


. 


12 


ff 14 


Ibe intelligent reader will at once ſee, 
that I have here engaged to undertake 
bar NN Hitßenlt And extenſive taſk, for 
a which 
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which 1 may never have ſufficient op- 


portunity, either to proſecute, or to effe&, 
with the neceſſary degree of ſatisfaction 
to my reader, or to myſelf. 


He will, therefore, be ſo kind as to at- 
tribute it to theſe circumſtances conjointly, 
if J ſhould not be able to complete ſuch an 
undertaking in any reaſonable time; or 
in the time, that it is at preſent my Ow 
to attempt it. 
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NEN DED to be prepated for preſs, 
A SERIOUS; ADDRESS HHN TRR PUBLIC, 


on the importance of their, knowing the 


nature and origin of the, diſeaſes of the 


human ſkin, aug of their diſtinguiſhing 
them by their different kinds, with the view 


to ſecuie them againſt the evil conſequences 


of an improper treatment of themſelves, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


F DO er —_—_—_— | | 

rn „ rt N * 
Sin CE the preceding ſection was com- 

pleated at the preſs, a coincidence of cir- 
cumſtances has given my mind a bias, to 
offer a few more practical reaſons for ſup- 


vorting the Heep af the'cal Baff 


view to general utility. I had” been ori- 
ginally led to conſider, how far it would” 
be | uſeful in the fea-ſcuryy, from my 
experience of it, as a prophylaclie to the 
ſeptic tendency of the ſyſtem, in the low; 
or nervous, fever, for obſerving which, my 
opportunities have not been ſmall: and it is, 
1 think, ſome juſtification of the propriety 
of my introducing here a few other re- 
marks on it, connected with a putrid dis- 
eaſe, that the ſcurvy and putrid fevers 
have been ſuppoſed ſo nearly related, in 
their leading corporeal phenomena, as to 
have induced DR. MIEMAN, and others, to 
n of them together, as admitting of 
153 | , E nearly 
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nearly the ſame pathological explanation, 
particularly as the diſeaſe in view is at- 
| Hy * exanthematous % e 
My veer recent ſucceſsful adhibition of 
this vegetable production, in the cynanche 
maligna, or ſcarlatina anginoſa, ſo con- 
vincingly imports to my mind the ſpecific 
virtues of it, as a medicine, as well as 
the leading principle to be counteracted in 
that diſeaſe, that 1 hope my reader will 
not think his time ill engaged, with a few 
obſervations on that fatal diſorder,” and a 
ſhort hiſtory of two ſuch" caſes; and as 1 
think the end of this object will be thereby 
beſt attained, I ſfiall make free to premiſe a 
few general remarks, W the even wri- 
ters on Hog 3 eee 


1 


Dx. CuILExN has ere the Winch 
maligna to be, a very contagious and epi- 
demic affection; and moſt generally pre- 
vailing among infants and young people; 
and alſo indiſcriminately attacking all con- 
ſtitutions. He has further ſaid, that it 
commerices with conſiderable pyrexia, pre- 

ceded by the _ ſymptoms of its ac- 
"_ | 


rosrsckirr. . 39s 


ceſſion, which continues until gangrenous 
appearances of the fauces take place, ſome» 
times to a conſiderable degree, when the 
ſymptoms of a putrid fever keep conſtantly 
increaſing; and ſo rapid have all its viru- 
lent and morbid effects been, on ſome oc-- 
caſions, that many have died on the third 
day, but for 2 mos my . n 
ſeventh. 1 LY. % 2X 1AL 


od n af . | 
? The ſame Apen an in his account 
of the ſcarlet fever, has doubted, whether 
that diſeaſe be different from the cynanche 
maligna, from the latter having almoſt al- 
ways the ſearlet eruption, and the former 
almoſt always the uleerous ſore throat. 
But ſo various are the opinions of authors 
on the ſubject, that many have been dis- 
poſed to think, that the ſcarlet fever was | 
ſpecifically different from the cynanehe 1 
maligna, from its having been not unfre- _ 
_ quently ſeen unaccompanied with the ſore = 
throat. CuLLEN, however, has ſaid, that | 
he almoſt always ſaw the diſeaſe attended 
with the ulcerous ſore throat, and as ſuch 
it has been named by SAUVAGES the ſcar- 
latina wee: and though fo often- of 
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the putrid and gangtenous kind, and ex- 
actly ſimilar to the cynanche maligna, yet 
cuLLEN has left it as his opinion, that not 
only the ſcarlatina of srDbRN HAM, but the 
ſcarlatina anginoſa of 'SAUVAGES, are dif- 
ferent diſeaſes from the cynanche maligna. 
For his particular reaſons for ſo thinking 
J ſhall refer the reader to his rIR&T 
LINES OF THE PRACTICE OF PHYSIC*® |: 


From my own obſetvations, and reflec- 
tions, on theſe diſęaſes, I feel my mind 
moſt diſpoſed to view them, as only dif- 
ferent modifications of the ſame. ſpecific 
contagion, neceſſarily varying in its degrees, 
and the ſymptoms: it produces, not only 
from ſome difference in the epidemic con- 
ſtitution of the atmoſphere, giving riſe to 
it at differem ſeaſons of the year, but, 
allo, from the. variety in the ages, and 
temperaments, of the different perſons at- 
tackęd· with it, ou the ſame principle, that 
the ſmall- pox differs? in W en 
ee e W145 N ke ec Hine 
3 be een ee 
Ja. this) view of the ſubject, may <A 
a 05 be, from ont {petific-mataſmay a febris 
a ebe 16912 210 ſcarlatina 
vol. 1. Page 190. Edit. 1784. 
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ſcarlatina benigna, or, ithe ſcarlatina angi- 
noſa of saUVvAGE, and a febris:{carlatina 
virulenta, or the exnanghe-. maligua of 
cuLLEEN ? Fon ãt has, been ohſerved, that 
the ſcarlatina generally, at the commence- 
ment of its epidemio n reigu, approaches, 
in ſome caſes, very nearly to the ſymp- 
toms of the ineipient cynanche maligna ; 
and their ſimilarity: is ſo great, that cut. 
LEN has laid down a general rule only, for 
the treatment of them, namely, ta be gui - 
ded by the appearance of each particular 
caſe; leaving iti tothe judgemend of the 
practitioner to determine, whether it is, 
or will be, the febris W mo 
wann tte ac S 
+ 2:4. RIAL. 4 cn nen 
Our modern 1 praftice.i in \ tha 
* be in a. few words, was, Fit, That 
as the oy nanche maligua always ſhe wed the 
ſeptic tendency of the ſyſtem, bleeding 
and purgiug were generally improper, - 
though; inflammatory Ymptoms would 
ſometimes, at the firſt, appear:conſtderable. 
He thought emetics, early in the diſeaſe, 
were of ule ; and heq only rerammmended 
bliſters to moderate the violence of the 
ſymptoms. Tas great dependance was on 
antleptic 
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_ antiſeptic gargles and injections, and i in» 
ternal antiſeptics ; eſpecially the yzRUVIAN 
bark in ſubſtance, from the firſt to the 


Secondly, —On the ſcarlatina he ſpeaks 
ambiguouſly, in reſpect to the uſe of the 
ERUVIAN bark; and thinks it might aften 
be entirely omitted, though it would not 
be prudent to do ſo; and he has further 
obſerved, that, in this diſeaſe, there is no 
anaſarcous ſwelling of the en after the 
ſcarlet eruptian has ſubbed. T's 

* 3 W writer on oh e | 
e anginoſa,* has recorded its great fa- 
tality among children in LONDON, in the 
year 1786, and has compared the erup- 
tion as very ſimilar to the meaſles, which 
ſeemed proved by the fimiliarity giving 
| riſe to great error, in the bills of mor- 
tality for that year: and he has entettained 
an opinion, that it has often deſtroyed 
adults, under the appearance of being no 
more than a common fever. For a very 
copious cy of its ſymptoms, and va - 

riations, | 
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riations, from the ſummer, through the 
autumn, to the winter ſeaſon, I muſt re- 
fer my reader to this learned author's very 
intereſting paper, in the firſt volume of 
the MEMOIRS OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
oF LONDON. , It there appears, that the 
diſeaſe varied much, and that anomalous 
caſes happened towards the cloſe of the 
year. In ſuch caſes cordials frequently 
failed, and bliſters ſeemed not to have even 
the ſlighteſt effect on the ſkin. The lead- 
ing traits of DR. SIMS'S pang were dhe 
e | | 


He depended on the tincture of roſes, 
with ſyrup of lemons, and ſome additional 
vitriolic acid, as internal antiſeptics, which 
he adviſed to be taken every hour, or hour 
and a half, and he recommended brandy 
with a little water, as the moſt uſefull 
gargle. He diſapproved of blood- letting, 
ſtrong purgatives, and ſudorifies; and ad- 
viſed the effloreſcence to be promoted, by 
the moderate warmth of the room. He 
thought rhubarb, fo as to produce one mo- 
tion a day, the beſt preventätive; and he 
ANAL to have — of opinion, that the 
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\N ba — in dhe latter 
Aid but not in the beginning, of the 
diſeaſe = avis SEC (4, rel 1h ef OR} 
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obſervations,” of men of large experience, 

I ſhould hope, that the following caſes, 
and their treatment; will become the more 
intereſting to the reader, and both ſupport 
my opinion of the pathology of the aſſee- 
tion, and of the modus operandi of the 
remedy, on which I et depended, and 
which ſucceſsfully removed the complaint- 
e bn: Fe of beit 

The effect, which the preceding ſſort 
account of the various ſymptoms, and 
treatment of theſe diſeaſes, by łhe above 
writers, has, on my mind, is, that they 
appear to concur in eſtabliſhing” the dif- 
order, as ariſing from, and as ſupported 
by, a ſeptic cauſe; and that the deſtruction 
of this cauſe ſould form the prineipal in- 
dication, both of prevention and cure. 

r en 20) ens enen ene 

The violenee of the pyrexia, at the ac 
le and firſt ſtage of the complaint; 
* CULLEN haf charatterized as a ſy- 
nocha 


» 
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— 
the ſynocha is not a contagious fever, only 


alarm the ſyſtem is put in, and the very 
powerfull exertions it feels called upon to 
make, with the view of overcoming, or 


expelliug, the noxious miaſma: and that 


the object of ſupporting the patient by 
cordials and tonics, as the firſt indication 


wrong principle; and the following it 


ſerves only to increaſe all the ſymptoms of 
pyrexia, at the fame time, that it is badly 
calculated to counteract, and remove, the 
morbid diſpoſition of the habit. With 


theſe ſentiments I entered on the treat- 
ment of the following caſes. 


ak wn 
tober, I was ſent for to the children of 


a perfumer, in PRINCES-STRERT, sono; 


phulous temperament. The youngeſt had 


'3F Ma. 


proves, in my humble opinion, the great 


commonly laid down, is built upon a 


the ſon was ſeven years of age, and of 
the ſanguineous temperament: and the 
nephew twelve, and of the florid and ſcro- 


ſickened on the 23d, and the eldeſt om the 
2 with the general ſymptoms of fever. 
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/ Ms. CAMPBELL; apothecary, in the fame” 
ſtreet, was firſt ſent for, on the morning 


of then auth, to the youngeſt, for whom 


he directed an emetic, and à febrifuge ape · 


rient mixture; and in the evening he was 


| called over to: the eldeſt/ who had appeared 


ailing ſeveral days, but then became ſud- 
denly arid violently attacked with the ac- 
ceſfon of ithe fever; attended with great 
dejection of ſpirits, pains of the limbs, 
much trembling of the. knees, and a deadly 


paleneſs of the countenante; and he com- 


plained much of pain of the hiead and back. 
An emetid vas directed to be taken imme 
diately, aud an aperient draught early in 
the morning... 211199; toes on - 
October a. The youngeſt was very fe- 
veriſh, with the effloreſcence appearing, 
and he complained of ſome ſoreneſs of 
throat, and ſome pain of theſtomach. He 
repeated a gentle emetic in the evening, aud 


teok every chree hours the mixt: camph: 
cum aq: ammon: acet:i et pulv: contt dom: 


Both emetics were of ipecacuahna powder. 
The. fever of the eldeſt had much in- 


| creaſed;' the tongue had become dry, and 


the eee zeyet che pulſe 


v S* 1K Was 
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was thready and very frequent. The me- 
dieines had operated well. lu the evening, 
he was ſtill very feveriſh! and fluſhed: a 
kind of delirium was noticed, marked by 


great perturbation, anxiety, and reſtleſsneſs; 


and the eruption / was now. firſt obſerwed on 
him, accompanied with confiderable tu- 
mefaction and inflammation of the fauces. 
He took at night a ſaline draught, with 
four grains of the pulv: jucobi and repeated 
them in four hours. 10 gund men Ia 


laber 26. The youngeſt continued very | 


feveriſh and he had become very reſtleſs. 
The effloreſcence had increaſed, and the 
throat was worſe but his hands bore not 
the marks of being particularly fluſhed, and 
his deglutition was not much affected: 
the mixture of yeſterday: was repeated. 

The eldeſt Was growing ſenſibly worſe 
and the mental irritationg was ancreaſing. 
The dec: of the /prERUYIAN bark; was now 
ordered and in the; evening the aromatic 
confection was added to it, t be; taken 
every two hours... colour 1 


Ocĩoler 27. The youngeſt was much the 


ſame in the fever and effloreſcence, but 
the throat was growing worſe. The de- 
by 3F 2 coction 


1 
— << 
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coction of the pzxUVian bark, with a full 


__ doſe of the tincture of the ſame, and, ſome 


tinctute of: ſnake-root, was now ordered 
for Him every two hours 
Alle the ſymptoms of the eldeſt were 
Increaſing}; the ſame mixture was conti- 
nued for him in the afterboon a bliſter 
Was applied between the ſhoulders, and an 
enema adminiſtered. Mn: CAMPBELL was 
of opinion, that there was, now immediate 
Hunger ag yit©eob ll e bet ors chu; 
Their drinks had been barley water, and 
harley water with lemon juice, the firſt 
two days, and afterwards very weak negus, 
ſtrongly acidulated with lemon juice. 
Oct: 27% h. % pm. Ati this period T 
Was called in. The ſituation of the 
youngeſt: bore the marks of the inflam- 
matory ſtate of the ſyſtem, wu the fauces 
covered with large white ſtbughs, and the 
effloreſcence was nom prindipally obſerved 
on tlie lower extremities. His fever had 
ind reafed, fince begloning the PRRUVIAN 
bark in the morning, and he appeared to 
me very ieſtleſs. But the ſitvation of the 
eldeſt elaims ou particular attention. 
dum ot bus „Hol 10 evoonurn & io aum 
odo He 
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He was lying on an ſmall” bed, n a 

confined:corner of the uppetmoſt room: his 
countenance expreſſted very greut diſtreſa, 
and his cheeks were very deeply fluſhed; aud 
edged by a line of à very dark thut, ap- 
proaching nearly to black, in a very ſtrongly 
cireumſcribed manner : the colour of them, 
and of his lips, was of the deepeſt grimſon 
hue. The white of the eyes had the ſan- 
guineous: bluth, in a very evident! degree, | 
and they had a filly deadly glare wick 
them, not properly ex preſſing abhiium, but 
that ſtate, which pn. ss has called d= 
Apiuntia. Soon aſter being in the rooms, 
he raifed himſelf on hisoknets with tot» 
teriag difficulty, and expreſſed great anx - 
iety to evacuate the enema, which he had 
very lately reveived. The ſkim dvds oled, 
and his pulſe was ffurtied and feeble The 
hue of tlie effloreſdence could be ſeen on 
the ſkin of the body,) of a brotniſh ted 
caſt; but round the knuckles, and elbows, 
were large purple colgured'blorches. His | 
reſpiration was natural. Theteeth, and 
tongue were very black and fbul, and the 
mouth and fauces ſermed loaded with'.1o 

much of a mucous excretion, and ſo much 

E - obſtructed 


205 8 
All theſe ſymptoms, together | with the 
progreſs of the complaint, led me to think, 
that the ſeptic ſtate . was the object to be 
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obſtructed with it, that his utterance was 
vory ãndiſtinct. I obtained a momentary 
— Sght+ of the fauces, with great difficulty. 
They were covered with party- coloured 


floughsy-the/ palatum molle was of a deep 
crimſon colour, and the roof of the mouth 
was nearly covered with the white apthou 3 
appearances to HI 


1 


ii ooo 07 yilenoits90 G. 


counteracted; and that it was only to be 
done by thoſe means, which would not, at 
the ſame time, increaſe the febrile irritation 
of the ſyſtem; On this principle I directed 
the following plan to de purſued. The 
following decoction was immediately pre- 
Mid ary w ig tibi fr g qt 
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The eldeſt was ordered to take au ounce | 
and a half of this compound decdction of | 
the oak bark, with a drachm and achatf'of 
the ſuccus limon: rec: and two ſeruples o 
the ſyrupus papav: albi, every two-hpurs} 
I forbad the negus, aud directed for his vom= 
mon drink, the rennet Whey, withlſa ſmall 
quantity of white wine added to it He 
was alſo occaſionally to gargle with a tea 
barley water, or to put a little of it ſomes 
times b er 57811 21qet oc: 1607 

PIER Go * mellt ru Ie bone 
u mar yd 51ob 
4 111 l Ai Meotoni ern ome} 203 
More 1 utend te 
| por the youngeſt I directed am ones df 
the ſame oak decoction, with pr contray: 
comp. gr vij, nitri purif: gr v. vin: att 
gutt. v. et ſyr; papav: albi zſs, to be taken 
every two hours He was only to gargle 
with plain barley water, and- to drink the 
rennet whey: without wee. 
Ocfober 28, .. g. a. m "Thor ad taken 
their medicines vety regularly. Mu ART 
BELL thought, that the eldeſt had much leſs 


of the mental i irritation. The eyes were leſs 
2 1 fluſhed 


medicines ; the eldeſt as often as at firſt, 


s ©. POSTSCRIPT. 


fluſhed the checks. were mare florid—the 


hands and elbows not fo dark coloured, but 
more of the crimſon hue—the countenance 


more calm, and he ſeemed more compoſed— 
the pulſe. ſteady, but very frequent. The 
youngeſt had much leſs of the febrile heat of 
the ſkin; and the effloreſcence was going off, 


every where, with the uſual deſquammation. 


The fauces were ſtill very troubleſome to 
him. They were directed to continue the 


| fame medicines, ad . as ordered laſt 


night. 3 
H. 8. b. m. The eldeſt was ware reſtleſs 
than i in the morning—and the mucous ex- 
cretion of the fauces moſt diſtreſſing to him. 
The youngeſt was much the ſame, They 
took their medicines very regularly, and 
were ordered to continue them, | 

* Ofober 29. They had. paſſed tolerably 
well through the night, with flight ap- 
pearances of amendment in both. The 
cheeks of the eldeſt of nearly their natural 


appearance; but on his elbows, and knuc- 


kles, large veſications were forming, with 
the crimſon hue changed into a florid red- 
nefs. The youngeſt was leſs feyeriſh. 
They were directed to continue the fame 


but 


as 


but the [youngeſt every three or four hours: 
and, bach was to" receive an enema in the 
evening I retjueſted to be inforwed „if they 
Stec ces in the Larter part of the day. 
f Oensbtr 30, L. did wy Hear krönt hem 
laſt night, as R ExmPuntr thoug! tthem 
mending "THIS Horning T fGutic tlie Eideft 
quits fenifible, add lie Eerted hintfelf wer 
cap ruled! to gargle His th UL 
the tne acid had Beth Gcchſionally 
uſed with6ut barky Watbt; ſo tllat it emed 
to have excoriated his cheeks, and ſides of 
his tongüe! TRere Was ub rethains of the 
effloreſcerice, Bir bit ms fegseehßs ulſe was 
only Nd "RA relate" UP had 
had no Cot RH: F aifeticd an 
aperient draughb, zack WE Wixkiife to be 
continued, Wirt the nddttiont Ur zr of le- 
mon juice cl 0e Te Fuge Was 
not ſo Well chis Mbrning: be 5 Bad 4 
flurried pie, anck His eyes” were flufhed, 
and be Was Alleen to Es a6 ATE 


neſs The elyſter Had Had à triffüg effecr. 


I ordered an opening draught to be taken 
directly; and he Was, after its SPeratien, 


, 


to take "the dec: kd comp: E 
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ſucco limon: rec: et ſyr: papav: alb: in pro- 


portion to his age, every three hours. 
October 31. The eldeſt continued to mend. 
The veſications on the hands and elbows 


diſcharged a ſero-purulent fluid the cu- 
ticle peeled off largely—and all appearance 
of the effloreſcence about them began to 


diſappear.—He continued ſenſible, with a 


leſs frequent pulſe than yeſterday.—The 


youngeſt was alſo much, better ;—the fluſh 
of the eyes was gone; and he was cheerfull. 


The mixtures, as ordered yeſterday, were to 
be continued, 


November iſt. Both of them recovering. 
—They took the above decoction a few 
days, with a ſmaller quantity of lemon juice, 


and one day without it, and no other medi- 
eines. On the 5th inſtant the eldeſt was free 
of fever, but had till a conſiderable ptya- 
liſm, with very troubleſome ſloughs, and ex- 


coriations, about the mouth and tongue. 
I cannot conclude theſe hiſtories without 


acknowledging my obligation to mr. 
CAMPBELL, for the {kill and attention with 

which he aſſiſted me, in the management 
1 of the above Fan, 


* * n 1 


The 
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The event of theſe caſes leads me to 
hope, that the oAk BARK will be found, by 
future experience, preferable to the pERV- 
VIAN bark, on many of theſe occaſions ; 
and well calculated, both from the patho- 
logy of the affection, as well as the mo- 
dus operandi of the. medicine, to prevent 
the fatality of this too frequent epidemic— 
The lemon juice is certainly entitled to its 
ſhare of utility, as an antiſeptic, on the 
above occaſions, and aſſiſts to prove, at leaſt 
to my mind, the juſtneſs of the indication 
of cure, on which I fat out. | 

I have been ſo often an unſucceſsful 
preſcriber of cordials and wine liberally, 
with the free uſe of the yERUVIAN bark, 
&c. as CULLEN has adviſed 11,“ in inſtances 
of the diſeaſe not* apparently more dan- 
gerous, than was the ſituation of the eldeſt 
of the above children, on the 27th of oc- 
TOBER, that my mind is at laſt ſtrongly 
impreſſed with the apprehenfion, that too 
much has been done in that way, and 
that the main object was not kept in view, 
to wit, the PHLOGISTIC OR SEPTIC PRIN- - 
CIPLE OF THE COMPLAINT. The diſeaſe, 

362 therefore, 
* See Page 399 of the Poſtſcript, © | 
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therefore, now ſeems. to me to require a 
ſpecific. remedy, endowed: with that power 
which is capable of countetacting the 
increaſing danger to life, from the ſedative 
and narcotic effects of SUCH; A STATE OP. 
THE SVS TEM: but I am afraid ſuch a remedy. 
will not caſily be diſcovered; yet it will af- 
ford me much; ſatis faction, if my own; fus: 
ture experience, as well as that of others, 
ſhould confirm my opinion, of what ought 
to be the leading indication, in the treatment 
of the diſeaſe, and of the ſuperiotity of tho 
OAK, BaRR over the PBRUYLAN BARK as an 
antiſeptic in this GENUS: of putrid diſeaſes,” 
aided, in, the! very bad; caſes, el ſame, 
virtue in the lemon juice. a . 1 304 

It ista very common; practice to em · 
ploy the means oſ ebullition, fot a length 
of time, to extract the yirtues of medi- 
cines. It, however, becomes a. queſion, 
whether this mode of preparation may be 
ſo well tained, to cohyey the medical qua- 


lties of the oak bark, or even of, the E. 
RUVIAN bark, to the ſyſtem... There are 
certainly very good reaſous, why we ſhould. 
be. of opinion, that the iufuſion, of the 
oak. fork particularly, is preferable to the. 

* 
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decoction, and ſuch a preparation of it has 
been for many years uſed, in the practice of 
the wESTMINSTER GENERAL DISPENSAAY, | 
1 ſhall, I think, more experimentally pro, 
ſecute this enquiry, which has been paſſed 
over in filence-by«DR CULLEN, who has 
| only mentioned the decoCtion, i in his re- 
marks on the utility: and exhibition of this 
medieliue. NEA 11 12 
I ſhould ſuppoſe it miglit be, ſometimes, 
a5 improved way of giving the cortex 
querets (which; by the by, has been 1 n 
realy called by-DRV/EULLEN in His TEA. 
TISE Or THE MATENTA MEDICA, cortex 
gquerri) by infufing it in the boiled decbc- | 
tion of the canella alba, orange peel, or 
any other article of the materia mediea, 
with which it may be intended to be given. 
Though the decoction futeceded ini the 
preceding caſes, 1 have thought it proper” 
to inform my reader, of the probable ad- 
vantage of the in uff, om accouiit of the 
volatility of 0 Wed virtues,” When tlie 
cireumftances of the caſe will permit the' 
neceſſary time, for ſuch à prepatation of 
it. It is unqueſtiohably beſt prepared by 
infuſion in large quantities, and, therefore, 
| 8 may 
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may become the preferable mode of uf ing 
it as a marine antiſcorbutic. There is 


ample room, however, for further obſer- 
vations on this 118 yy 3 


Allow me to conclude with ſaying, that 
as Iam often inclined to build much of my 
own reaſoning, when at the bed - ſide of 
putrid diſorders, on an univerſal principle in 
the ſyſtem generating animal heat by the ſkin, 
from ſuppoſing that there is either an exceſs, 
or a diminution, of the ordinary ſtate, or 
action, it, I indulge a hope, that the pro- 
ſecution of that intereſting ſubjeft will be fur- 
ther elucidated by the late, as well as inten- 
ded, experiments, to inveſtigate the nature 
and uſe of animal electricity, in the animal 
economy ; and we may, in the end, render 
that cutancous principle as important to the 
theory and practice of medicine, as was, in 
former times, HARVEY's celebrated diſco- 
very of the CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
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